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RULES 


ur tiu 

^oridn for tbc promotion of ptllcmt JSlutiics. 


1. The objects of this Society shall be as follows:— 

I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art* and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race m the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

il. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS,, works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest 

III, To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization, 

jf. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members, All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
fj officii? members of the Council. 

3, The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary* or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer, In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

* 
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4, TSie funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society; in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society/ and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5, The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society h all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof* 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary, 

6, In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary, 

7* The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

S. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum, 

10, All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote, 

it. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society* 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read T the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 


■iiid determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix p due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting, 

ij« One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

IS, The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

19. The elections uf the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

20. Every Member of the Society shall 3 >e summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice Issued at least one month before it is lield. 

21. Alt motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be m writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it lias been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22 Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

23, All vacancies among the other Officer* of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present, 

£ 2 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall bcoiie guinea, payable 
and due on the 1st of January each year; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of ^£15 entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment All Members 
elected on or after January t 1^94* shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea 

26 r The payment of the Annual Subscription p or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society, 

2 y. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annua] Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary, 

sS. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall he held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur In a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con¬ 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members* The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members, 

32* No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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rules for the use of the library 

AT a*. ALBEMARLE STREET. 


I. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of Lite Library be in the hands 
or the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 
Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, Sic., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society's name, 

V. That all the Society's books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such bonks, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on alt week days from 
eleven A.M. to six F.M„ when either the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance. 

V 1 T. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three. 

* 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books arc lent shall be as follows : 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application, 

(%) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

Inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 

the Librarian, 
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(4) Should 2 book not be returned within the period specified, tlic 

Librarian shall reclaim it, 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 

borrower, 

IX, That no book falling under the following categories be tent out 
under any circumstances :— 

(j) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like, 

(3) Books considered ton valuable for transmission. 

X, That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 

Prof. Percy Gardner. 

Rev, h, a. Holden, LL.D. 

Mr, Walter Leak. 

Mr. George Macmillan ( lion. Sec,). 

Mr. Ernest Myers. 

Rev, W, G. Rutherford, LL.D. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith. 

Mr. e. Maunde Thompson. 

Rev. W. Wayte (//on. Librarian). 

Assistant Librarian, MtSS Hughes, to whom, at 22, Albemarle St re 1 
applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION 1893—14194. 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street. London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 p.m. on the following days:— 

1893, 

Monday, October 16, 

1S94. 

Monday, February 19. 

Monday, April 9. 

Monday, June 18 (Annual), 

The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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Bayfield, Rcv + M. A., Chris fs College, Brecon. 

Reare, Prof. ]. Isaac, Trinity College, Dublin, 
tBeaumont, Somerset, Shert^ near Guildford. 

Belcher, Rev, Henry, High School, Dunedin % A r .£. 

Btkher, Rev. T. Hayes, The College Brighten* 

Belt, Rev, William, The Kirarage, Sfttingboume. 
t Bonn, Alfred W., 70, Via Cavour, Florence. 

Bennett, S. A.* Nrzo University Club, 57, SL James's Street, S. H' 

PeUHO, £, F,, Kings College, Cambridge. 

Rent, J. Theodore (Council}, ij* Great Cumberland Place, U 
Bent, Mrs, Theodore, 13, Great Cumberland Platen IV, 

Be van, E. R., 14, Beaumont Street 3 Oxford. 

Bickford'S mi th, R. A. El., 49, Stanhope Road, Darlington* 
f Bikdas, Demetrius, 4t Sue tie Bobyiottr, Paris. 

Bird wood, Sir George C, M,* CS 4 -, 7, Apstey Terrace , Acton ^ H\ 

Blacker, C. T lip Sussex Square, Hyde Park, li\ 

Blomfidd, Sir A. W ip A+RA., 6 , Montagu Place, Montagu Square , If X* 
Blomfietd, Mrs. Massie, Port Hause t Alexandria, Egypt. 

BlorCf Rev. Dr., St. Stephen's, Canterbury. 

Budington, Prof. N-, Principal of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

Bond, Edward, C,B. t LLD,, 64, Primes Square r Hay water, IV, 

Bond r Edward, Elm Bank, Hampstead, N. W. 

Bosanquctp IS- (Council ) r 7, Ckcyne Gardens f Chelsea, S. H \ 

Bosanqoetp Rev. F. C, T. t The Hermitage, Uplyme, Devon. 

Bosanquet, R- Carr, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rons field. William, 33, Stanhope Gardens , S.H\ 

Bowen, Right Hon, Lord* Albert Halt Mamiom t S. \K 
Bowen. Rt. Hon. Sir George F., GX.M.G*, D.C.L,, LLD., AtAenerum Club* S. i t 
Boyd, Rev. Henry, D-D,, Principal of Hertford College, Oxford* 

Brantley, Rev. H + R. d Magdalen College^ Oxford , 

•Eramstoii, Rev. J. T, f Culvers Close, Winchester. 

Brant well, MiSSj 73, Chester Square, S. IV. 

Branteghetn, A- van. 23 , Rue dcs Buhson, Bruxelles* 

Brinton, Hubert, Eton College, Windsor, 

EJroadbc&t, H,, Eton College, Windsor. 

♦Broclie, E. R., ItM-fS. t Grascndn/e, Malvern. 

Brooke, Rev. A, E., Kinjfs College , Cambridge. 

Brooke, Rev- Stopford A., 1 Manchester Square, IV. 

Btuoksbank, Mrs,, Leigh Place, Godstone. 

Brooks, E- J. 

Brown, Prof. G* Baldwin; The Unraeriily t Edinburgh, 

* Browning, Oscar* King's College , Cambridge. 

*Brytx,The Right Horn James, D.C.L., M P P + , 54, Portland Place, H\ 

Bolwer, Sir Henry, K.C.B,, 11 South Street, Park Lane, If " 

*Burn t Rev. Robert r Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Burnet, Prof. I, Alexandra Place, Si. Andrews, N.B. 

Bury, Prof. J. B, p Trinity College, Dublin. 

Bulge. Hubert M. University College, Oxford. 

Butcher, Prof. S. H. f LL.D., The University t Edinburgh, 
fButCj Tiie Marquis of, K-T. + St, fohn s Lodge, Regent's Park t N.W. 

Butler, Arthur J,* Wood End, Weybridge. 

T Butler, The Rev, H, M,, D.D +h Master of Trinity College , Cambridge 
Buxton, F. W,j 4^, Grosvenor Gardens t S. fK 
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E Simon, Mm. Alfred, $ f Hyde Park Slreef If. 
hfwaxctf Prof. Ingram (Council), 93, Omstow Square, S* I f. 
f By water, Mrs., 93, Qns/ow Sfautre t $. IK 
Calvert* Rev. Thomas, 15* Albany Viltar f Hove, Brighton. 

f CaJvocorcssij L. M., Messrs, Rails Bros. f Melfops Building Exchange Street East, 
UxttrpooL 

Cameron, Dr. James, Registrar of the University, Capetown* 

Campbell, Kcv fc Prof. Lewis* (V.P.), 35, Kensington Court Man ft otis r fl". 

Campbell* Mrs. Lewis, 35, Kensington Court Mansions, IV. 

f Canterbury, The Most Rev, His Grace the Lord Archbishop of, Lambeth Pa Lee, S. B, 
Capes, Rcv + W* VV., Bram shelf, Liphooh, Hants. 

Carapinos, Constantin, Ddpy[<* r Athens. 

Carey, Miss, 13, Ctiio&ttttm Terrace, Regent's Park, JV. If. 

"CarfMej A. D., HmleyAury College, Hertford* 

Carlisle, Miss, High Lawn, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
tCarr, Rev, A,> St Sebastians Vicarage, iVokingham. 
t Carmichael, SEr T. D. Gibson, Casi/eeratg, Do/phinfon, ( V.B. 

Carttens f C. C., Iowa Collegt\ GrinneU, Li tw, US. A. 

Carter, Krank n S/ + Paul's School f IVest Kensington^ I i\ 

CartwrEght^ T- It-, Brackley House, Brack tey, North t 1 mpto n shire . 

Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrmce, Regent's Turk, A ? . IV. 

Cave, Lawrence T. r 13, Lent*tides Square f S\ IV, 

Chatnbc rs. C. Gore, The Grammar School, Bedford. 

Chambers, Charles D.< The Steps, Bromsgrove, Woreesters hire. 

Chance, F red crick, 51, Prince's Gate r SJV. 

Chavassc, A + S,, Kempsey, Were trier shire, 
f Chawner, G. F Histjfs College, Cambridge. 
fChawner, W., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Cheetliam, j. C. M, Eyford Park, Bourton-ondke- Water T Gloucestershire. 

^Christie, R. C., Rih$den y Bagshot t Surrey. 

Christian, J, Henry, tS, Devonshire Place, Portland P/are, IV, 

Christian, Rev. G r| Redgate, Uppingham. 

tClark, W. Gilchrist, tare &f Miss Talbot, 42, Grosvener Road, S. IV. 
f Clarke, Hyde, 33, SL George*s Square, S.IV. 

Clarke, Joseph Thacher* 3, College Road, Harrmi^ N. IK 
Clauson, A, C, ta* Park Plate Villas, Paddington r ll \ 

Clarke, Somers, 22 > Whitehall Couri T SJf. 

Clay, C F., jS p GreM Ormond Street, IV.C , 

Clerke* Miss Agnes* 65 . Rtdclijfe Square, S.IV. 

Cobbold, Felix T., The Lodge, FehxsttKoe, Suffolk. 

^Cobhaiti, C. Ddaval, H.B.Af. Commissioner, Lnmatt, Cyprus, 

Cohen, Mrs., 3. Devonshire Pfate T Pari land Place, V\ 

Colby, Rev* Dr, 12. Hillsborough Terrace, Hfracotniit. 

Cole, A. C* 64, Portland Place, IV, 

Col fox, William, West mead, Bridport. 

Colvin, Sidney (Y+P*), British Museum, W*C* 

Collins, J. Churton, 61, Trrringion Square y IV.C. 

Colvill, Miss Helen H., Over dale, Short lands, Kent. 

Compton, Rev, W. C., The College, Doves. 

Conroy, Sir John, Biui., F.R.S., Bailfoi College, Oxford* 

* Constant] Hides, Prof, bl.^art ^/Major^GetL Rogers, 24, Bassett Road, A\ Kensington, II h 
Conybeare, F. C. t i j h JVorham Gar item f Oxford. 

Conway* W. M-, ^ C Cianricarde Gardens, Bay swats* t W. 

Cook, Arthur Barnard, Trinity College, Cam bridge. 

Cookson, G, St. PauFs Echoed, IVest Kensington, IV W 
Cookson, C A.*CB rj H R.M # Consul, Alexandria. 

Coolidge, Rev. W. A. TV, Magdalen Crd/egc, Oxford 
Condory r , J* G., CS.L 

Corgialegno, M., 21, Pern bridge Gardens, W\ 

Cornish, C. J., St* Johiii College, Oxford. 

Courtney, W. L., 53, Betsize Park, K W. # 


Courtenay, MUs, 34? Brompt&n Square S*W* 

Common* J. G,j St* John's College* Oxford. 

Covington, W. H_ W., The Vkarage 7 EtVmptim*S^ H\ 

Covington, Rev. Prebendary* The Vicarage* Brampton* S,W* 

Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl T ICG., Pamhanger* Hertford 
Craikj, George Lillie, ?, West Hulk in Street, S* li\ 

Crawley* Alfred Ernest, St. fokn's Stkooi x Leatherhead. 

CrewdsOD* Wilson, 60, Court held Gardens* S* 

Crockett, John D r , Union Place* Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, 

Cros&cld, Miss Margaret C, Undercroft, jReigati. 

Grossman, C. S., New €oliege t Oxford. 

Curtis, Rev + Canon, Constat* iineple, 

Cusl, H. J. C. f M.Pr r Ellesmere, Salop, 

Cost, Lionel* 43, Park Lane* S. W, 

Cust, Miss Beatrice* 13, Eeeleslon Square, S. IV. 

Dakyna, H. C. (Council), Higher Coombe, Muslemere* Surrey. 

Danson, J. T., F.&A** Grasmer^ R.S+Q. 

David* W, 

David* Rev. W H., JCtlfy College, Tavistock, 

Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N.liC 

Davies, Rev. Gerald S<, Charterhouse, Godaimimg. 

Davies, T. Harold, University College, Oxford 
Dcibel, Dr, cart of Messrs Asher, Berlin. 

DcUmaire, Jules, 4. impasse Royer-Caliard* Paris. 

De Saumaxei, Lord, Shrub!and Park* Ccddenham, Suffolk. 

*DiIke t The Right Hon. Sir Charles \V\, Bart, M*P> p 76* Sfoaxe St nf SJV. 

Dill* J> M Monipdier^ Malone Road* Belfast, 

Dillon, Edward, 13, Upper Phillimore Gardens, tV t 
Dhtisdale, M. S-, Ring's College* Cambridge. 

Dobson, Miss, 77, Hxrawrt Terrace, Reddiffe Square, S. W. 

Donaldson, James, LLD., Principal of The University^ SL Andrews. 

Donaldson, Rev, S, A,* Eton College* Windsor* 

Driver, Prof. Henry? Columbia College* New York* US. A, 

Drummond, Allan, ? T Ennismore Gardens* S. IV, 

Dnchataux, M. V., t2 a Rut dt TEehaudene* A Reims, 

Duckworth* H. T. F. p Merton College , Oxford. 

Dull CL, Prof, von* University * Heidelberg. 

Duke, Roger! 8 , Neville Terrace* Onslow-Square, SJV. 
f Dunham, Miss, 37, East Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 

Durham, TEie Right Rev, The Lord Bishop of* Auckland Castle* Bishop Am Hand. 
Dyer, Louis (Council), 68, Banbury Road* Oxford\ 

Dyson, Rev* Frank, The College f Liverpool. 

Earl, Mrs- A. G., Ferox Hall* Tonbridge, 

Edwards, G. M., Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Egerton, Mrs. Hugh, rt, Tite Street* Chelsea* S. W± 

fFrgerton, Edmund H., CB, H.B.M, Minister* British Legation, A them, Creese, 
Eld, Rev. F. j. f The Grammar School* Worcester. 
f Ellis, Robinson (Council), Trinity College* Oxford * 

El well, Levi H-, Amherst College* Amherst* Mass. 

Ely t Talfaurd (Council), 73, Parliament Hill Road* Hampstead, N, ti . 

Emcn^ Edgar A., Syracuse University f New York. 

Erichsen, Miss Nelly, Grove Cottage* Upper Tooting* S. tK 
Enmorfopoulo, A. t 1* Kensington Park Gardens* W. 

Evans, A, j- (Council), 33, Holywell* Oxford. 

Evans, Sir John, D.CL., F.FLS., Nash Milts* Heme/ Hempstead. 

Evans, Lady (Council)* Nash Mills* Heme/ Hempstead. 

Eve, H. W- s 37 P Gordon Square* W.C. 

Ewart, Miss Mary A., 6S, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W\ 

Famdl, L. R. p Exeter College* Oxford. 

Farrar, Rev. Canon A. $ rJ Durham. 

Farrow, Frederic R., 2, New Court, Carey Street , W.C, 


*Fearon P key. W. A-, D.D-, The College, IVinehesUr. 

Kenning, W, lj T Hailtybury College, Hertford, 

Firminger, W. Jv, Merton College, Oxford. 

Field p Rev. T. f King's School^ Canterbury, 
tFimnauricc, Lady Edmond, Leigh, Bradford-vu-A-emt. 

Fit*-Patrick, Dr, T, p 30, Suutx Gardens^ Hyde Park, W, 

Flather, j. H.j Cambridge* 

Flecker, Rev. \V r H. ? D*C.L., Class Memorial School? Cheltenham. 

Flower, Wickham, Old Swats House, Chthia 7 S, W. 

I 1 Forbes, \V. H+, Balliol College ^ Oxford. 

Ford* His Excellency the Right Hon. Sfr Francis Clare, GX-H., G.C.M.G. HJLM- 
Ambassador* British Embassy C&nstontiMople. 

Fowler, Harold N*, Ph D., Western Reserve University, ClrveRtnd T Ohio, U.S- A, 

* Fowler, Rev- Professor, President of Corpus Chris ft College, Oxford. 

Fowler* W, Ward*, Lincoln CotLge, Oxford. 

f Franks, A- W. p F.R.S., British Museum, W.C. 

Fraier, J, C , Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Freeman, C. E,, Parkhoitse, Smlhborpugh, Tunbridge Weils. 

# Fresh held, Douglas W., t, Air lie Gardens, Cmnptlen Hi//, H\ 
fFreshfield, Edwin, LL-EX (V, P.J* 5, Bank Buildings, E.C, 

Freston, Henry W., Eaglds Hesf t Prestvich. Lancashire. 

# Fry, F- J., Evers ley, Leigh Wood 7 Clifton, 
f Furley, J, S-, m r Calkge S/reef, Winchester. 

Furneatix, L. R, r Ross all School, Fleetwood, 

Fumeaujt, Rev. W. M., Rep/on Huff, Burlon-on- Trent. 
tG:irdner n E. A-, British School, Athens. 

Gardner, Prof, Percy, Lite. D, (V.PJ, ra, Canterbury' Rond, Oxford. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, 1, Gramehester Meadowy Cambridge, 

Gardner, Samuel, Oakham, Harrovs-on - the - Hill. 

Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Mis sacka setts, U.S. A. 

Geddcs, Sir W< l>, principal of the University 7 Aberdeen. 

Gibbs, Fk W,, Q.C., C.B. P 34 Mount Street, JK 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D. t Castle-hrae, Chesterton Road, Cam bn dye. 

Giles, P., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H. p The Co Pegs, Dulvnth, S+E- 
Gilliatp Rev + E. p Narrow, N.W. 

Gilman, D. C, President afJohns //aphids University, Bat timers, U.S,A 
G bub rook, Rev r M. C Hp Clifton College, Bristol. 

Goddcn, Miss Gertrude M., RidgpeId J Wimbledon f. 

Good ban, Prof. H. C.j The University^ Edinburgh. 

Goodrich* Prof. S. F., WtsUyan University* Middletown, Conn., IKS,A, 

Goodrich, Prof. F + J,, Albion, Michigan, U*S+A. 

Goodwin, Prof. W. W., D.C.L., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Gore, Rev. C +l 

Guw p James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham, 

Gower, Lord Ronald, Stafford House, St. fames's t X IV. 

Granger p F. $,, University College^ Nottingham. 

Graves, A. S,, Fels/ed School, Essex. 

Gray* Rev, H. B., Bradfeld College, Berks, 

Green well, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 

Greenwood, J, G.* LLD., 34^ Furness Road^ Eastbuurne. 

Griffith, G* Harrow i N. IV. 

GuLllcmardp W- G- P Harrow, A r . W, 

Hadley, W. S. r Pembroke College^ Cambridge. 

Hadow, W- H. # Worcester College, Oxford 

HagECnbotham, Miss, 3^16, Chestnut Street y Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Haig, James K-, Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S. IV. 

Haigh, A. E p i P Crick Road, Oxford 

\ [ales, Rev. C* T., Aysgartk School, Ntwionde- Willows^ R.S,Q. Yorks. 

Hail, Rev. F + H., Oriel College, Oxford. 

Hall, Miss S. E. P 15* Brookside, Cambridge, 
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Hall,, Rev, F, j, f Wymondley House ^ Herts, 

Hall-Dare, Francis, JO, JS*«7 Street* St. Janes's* S.H 
Hallum, ti- H., The Park, Harrow* N, W- 

Haraerftm, P. G., 13, Rue Moisson-Desroehes* Pan des Prinus, Boulogne-sur Seine, 
f Hammondj B. E., Trinity College, Cambridge"' 

Hardens! k, Wilfrid, BeuheUi/m f Hampstead, A r . N r . 

HardiCj ff t Ross, Zfo/ftV College* Oxford. 

Hardinge, Miss. 

Hardwidbj J. M. T St John's College* Cambridge* 

* Harrison, Charles* 2 $ } Lcnmx Gardens, S. IV. 

f Harrison, Miss J. E. (Council), 13, Barkston Mamiom , £<ir* Our/, JIB- 
Harrower, Prof. John, University, Aberdeen, 

Harishorne, B. F, p 4s f Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, 5 , HA 
Eas-lam* -S-, Fir Uppingham* 

Haussoidlier, B., S9, AV Rennes* Paris. 
f Haverdeld, F> J. # Christ Chunk, Oxford. 

Hawes, Miss E. P. p Sg* Oxford Terras BA 
f Hay, C. A., 127 1 Harley Street, BA 
Hay, A* T., Sussex County Club* Brighton. 
f Haynes, Miss Lucy, 7 i Thornton Hill, Wimbledon* 

Hayltr, Angelo G. K. t 74, Adelaide Rond, A'. IF. 

Headtam, Rev. A. C , Ait Souls' College, Oxford. 

Headlam, C j. S-, Trinity //nit, Cambridge. 

Head! am* J. W +J 6, Eldon Road, Kensington* BA 
Hendlam, W. G., Kings College, Cambridge, 

Heard, Rev. W> A-, Eel ft s College, Edinburgh. 
f Heathcote t W. E t ii 4 r Ebury Street, S.W , 

Hebefdeij, C B., Erase nose College, Oxford, 

Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, it, Canrsham Rond, N, BA 
\ lerscliell, The El Hon. Lord, 4 &i Grasvenor Gardens, S.W . 

Heydemarm, Dr, Heinrich, Tie University* Halle. 

Heyer, G-, The College* Weymouth. 

Hicks, John Power, Clifton Lodge f liiomjield Rood* MaiJa Hill, HA 
Hicks p Rev. E« L- f 21, Leaf Square, Pendleton* ifnrieh ester* 

Higgins, Alfred, 16, King Street, Pori man Square, BA 
Hill, George F,, 23, Kemptoy Rond, Hampstead, M If A 
f Hill, Arthur, British Vice-Censuf Athens* Orrrr, 

Hiracbfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph D., Mate/ Tragheim 2$, Eonigsbcrg* Germany. 
Hobhouse, Walter, Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hodgson, F* C., Education Department, Whitehall, SJi A 
f Hodgson* J. Slewarl, 1, Audley Square, IK 
Hogarth, David G + (Council), Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Holden, Rev. H, A. T LL,D + (V.P.), 20, Rede life Square, $Al A 
Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House* Branch Hill, Hampstead* N. HA 
Holland, Miss Emily, ij, Homejirld Road, Wimbledon* 

Hollwiy-CaUhrop, H. C.*Ston/fOe Halt f Kings Lynn, 

Housley, Samuel Downside* Epsom. 

Hornby, Rev, J. J., D.D-, Provost of Eton College, Windsor* 
fHort, Arthur F., The Moat* Hamm, 

Ho worth, Sir Henry H., K-CJ.E. r M. P., Bent cl ife, Rules, Mane luster* 

Huddart, Rev. G. A, W +t KirklingUn Rectory f Bedaft, Yorks. 

Hiigtl, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Halford Road, Hampstead, N, W 
Hughes, Rev, W. Hawker, fesui College, Oxford, 

Hughes, Miss C T 22, Albemarle Street, f#A 

Hullon, Miss C. A., l 3 p Cheyut Court, Chelsea* S. BA 

Image, Selwyn, 6, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury^ BA C. 

Ingram, J. K., LL,D, r Trinity College, Dublin, 
flonidea. Ale*, A., J, Holland Park* H A 
Jonidcs, Luke A., ly, Upper PhilHmore Gardens, Kensington* HA 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Trinity College* Cambridge, 

Jackson Rev. Blomfidd r 29. Mecklenburg Square* W*€ 
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Jackson, Rev, \\\ W 1? Rector of Exeter College* Oxford. 
jarnc*, A* C. h Eton College\ J Vindior. 

*j lines, The Rev, H. A., Principal of The College f Cheltenham- 
James, M. R,, Kings College Cambridge. 

James, Rev. S, R., Eton Colkg£ J Windsor m 

Jannaris,. Professor A, N_, Fins CottiSge f Vale of Health ? Hampstead* N.W* 

Jeans, Rev. G- E. p Skortvell f A f &vfiert f hit of Wight* 

*Jebb, Prof. R. C, D.C.L., LL+D-, LhkD., (President), Spring field f Katwfosm 
Cambridge. 

Jen kin, Mis& M. L. t 60, High Street ¥ Wimbtedorh 
Jen kith so F* J* H* t Trinity College t Cambridge. 

Jctincr, Louis Leopold C- A-, Trinity College * Oxford. 

J enner, Mlsi Lucy A., The Palace House* Bishags Waltham, Hants. 
j evens, F. B + (Council), The €wtfc f Durham. 

J ex-B lake* Miss, Girton College t Cambridge* 

J&blmg, G. C, Exeter College, Oxford. 

Jones, H, Stuart, Trinity College y Oxford, 

Keep, R r l 1 ., Ph D., Free Academy, Nonvich, D S. A. 

Keltic, J. S,* 0lender on House, Compaysu Gardens* Hampstead* N. IK 
Kemp-Welch, Mrs*, The Red House A Campdm Htll f IV. 

Kennedy, Rev, John* Grammar School* Aldenham, Eistree, Herts. 

Kenyon, F- G. (Council)! British Museum, lV.C. 

Ker, Prof, W. F. f 95, GtmerSfmt $ l-KC* 

Kerr, Prof. Alexander, Mntfison, Wisconsin* US, A. 
tCe»Tp Dr. j +l ti f Harley Street , Cavendish Square, IV, 

Kicfler* Prof, John Ik, 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster* pa., U.S Ar 
King, J. Fi-p Grammar School, Manchester, 

Kingi Rev. j. R, p St. Peter s Vjcnntge, Oxford. 

King, Mrs, Wilson* 19, High/tie/d Road* Edgbtulon* Birmingham 
Krohn* H. Aij 103, Cannon Street, E.C+ 

|*acaita, Sir James, K.GM.G. t Florence, and Athemeum Chib, 5 . W. 

LaiubroSj, Spiritlion* Athens, 

Lang, Andrew, LLD.* 1* Atar/oes Rd,, Kensington* IK. 

*Langj R- Hamilton, C.M.G.* Ottoman Bank, 26, Throgmorton Si ,„ EX\ 

Langhorme, Rev. J. T Lamberhurst Vicarage, Kent, 

Uuhbmy, Miss Mary, 19, Lirrgfield Road, Wimbledon T SAY, 

Lautour, Miss de p Ss, Htsramri Terrace*, Reddiffe Square t S. W. 

Lawfbrd* Frederick le Brecon, Fitsjaknx Avenue* Hampstead* N, IK, 

Lawrence, Edwin, io, Kensington Palace Gardens, JF. 

Layard, Sir Austen Henry, G.C. B., r p Queen Anne's Street, IK. 

Leaf, Mrs, C. J,, 6, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, M, IV. 

Leaf, Herbert, The Green, Mar thorough, 
f Leaf, Walter, Litt D*, (Council), 6, Sussex Place, Regent's Park* N. ltd 
Legge, Miss, 3* Keble Rmul, Oxford. 

Leeky, Mrs., 38, Qnslotv Gardens, S. IF. 

Leeper, Alexander* Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 

Leichtenstcin, Moritz, Fairfield, Tooting* S r W. 

Leigh, Rev, A. Austen, Provost of Kings College, Cambridge. 

Leigh* W* Austen 1 Kings College, Cambridge. 

Leighton p Sir Frederick, Bart., PJA, Holland Park Road, IV. 

Lewis, Miss Agnes Ellen, NewnAam College, Cambridge. 

Lewis, Hairy, 51, Holland Park, Kensington, IF. 
f Lewis, Mrs. S. S r , Cmtlc-brae, Chester Ion Road, Cambridge 
t Lewis* Prof T, Hayter, 12, Kensington Cardens Square, IF, 

♦Lcycesterj Mrs, Rafe, 6* Cktyne Wrlk f S.W + 

^Liddell, Ytry Rev. H. G. p D.D +I 7 he llfood House, A scat, Berks, 

Lmdky, Miss Julia, io, Kidbraok Terrace, Shooter*1 Hill Rd ., S.E. 

Lind ley, William, to T Kidbraok Terrace , Sho&tePs Hill Rd, S.E. 

Lifigen*The Right Hon. Lord, K,CB. b 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.IV, 

Li seer p Reginald, British Legation, Athens, Greece, 

Litchfield R- 3 1 - Kensington Square, W f 
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Livingstone, Rev. R. CL, Pembroke College f Oxford. 

Lloyd T Mi^ Ar M r , Cayfhorfie ffall t Grantham. 

Lloyd-Roberts, H., l t Pump Court. Temple T EE. 
fLock* Ki;v. W.j A>A/e Oxford* 

Lackyer, J. Norman, F-R-S t l<i. IJV'// AVi V, U r 

Long, Prof. Albert Lime nek, Robert College, L l fWM/w/fe 

Luring, Frederick R. p caxe&f Kidder* Peabody & Co., £C£j 4 » 

Loxing, William* SL A/arfs Lodge, Ewshott, Farmham. 

* Lubbock, The Right Hon* Sir John* Bart., M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 

Luce, Rev* E., 2* Crescent Terrace, Brighton* 

Ludlow, T r W,, Cottage Ltizvri, Yonkers, New York. 

L upton,, J. M. h Ihe College p Mafikarough* 

Lupton, Mass M.p 7 Hart 'j [P. 

Luxinoore, H, E- P Eton HPiHdsor- 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev, EL, Haileybury Collar* Hertford. 
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Till; first General Meeting was held on October lyth, tSpJ. Professor 
Jebb, M.P., 1'residcnt, in llie chair. 

Mr. Penrose read a paper*On the Old Hocatompcdon.* The object 
of the paper was to show that there was a temple named the Hecatom- 
pedon. which occupied the site of the present Parthenon, and that the 
great sub-basement wall on the south side of the Parthenon had former! 
part of it, and that this older Hecatompcdon existed before the Persian 
invasion—an opinion which has been recently controverted by those who 
after Dr. DOrpfdd, had argued that the wall in quest ion had been built by 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades. (See Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xii. 
p. 275 ) 

Mr. Louis Dyer read a paper * On the Vitro vian Account of the Greek 
Stage.* With the help of Fra Giocondo of Verona. Mr. Dyer had altered 
his view since, following Dumoti and others, he had maintained that the 
Yitruvian account of the Greek stage was incomprehensible (Journal <>J 
Hellenic Studies. Vol. xii. p, 356), 

The Second General Meeting was held on February 22nd, 1892. Pro¬ 
fessor jebb, M.P., President, in the chair. 

Professor Gardner read a paper 1 On the Chariot Group of the 
Mausoleum, 1 adopting and enforcing the view of Stark and \\ oilers that 
the figures of Mausolus and Artemisia could not have stood in the great 
quadriga which surmounted the monument. The writer pointed out (l. 1 
that Pliny speaks only of a chariot, not of any person in tt; (2 that there 
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are reasons both in custom and art why the chariot should be empty; G) 
that in any case the two figures we possess could not have occupied the 
chariot, being far too small in proportion to the horses and the wheel or tho 
chariot ; (4) that their attitude is not that of persons driving horses, nor is 
their drapery at all moved by the wind which the chariot would meet; (5} 
that in the chariot they would be practically invisible from below', the 
monument being 140 feet high, and the heads of the statues almost on a 
level with those of the horses. The writer suggested that the chariot was 
a mere decorative architectural work, and that the two statues, by some 
great artist, stood inside the building {Journal of Hdltnic Sludks , 
Vol. xitl p. i8B) k 

Mr* A. $- Murray pointed out that the statues and the chariot came from 
the same bed of stone* and that a depression in the side of one of the 
figures seemed to have been intended to hold the rail of the chariot. 

Mr. A. H. Smith and Dr. Perry also took part in the discussion. 

After a reply from Professor Gardner, Mr- H, K Walters read a paper 
'On the Trident of Poseidon/ In accordance with the theory that many 
mythological difficulties might be explained as arising from decorative 
motives misunderstood or developed, the writer's object was to show that 
Poseidon's trident might be merely an evolution from a different form 
{Jourmil of Hellenic Studies, VoL xiii. p* 13}. 

The Third General Meeting wad held on April Jith p iSgi r Mr. E. 
Maundc Thompson, VJ 1 ., in the chair. 

The Rev. A. C Head lam read a paper describing a very ancient 
Christian church situated at a place called Koja Kalessi, in the Byzantine 
province of Isauria, or Cilicia Trachea ( Supfk men!arj r No. 2, 

1893)* 

A discussion followed, in which the Greek Minister, Mr. FL H.Statham, 
Mr* R. W + Schultz, and others took part. 

Mr. L, Dyer read a paper*On the Intervention of Athena in Heroic 
Affairs/ which was in substance as follows; The poets yield a more 
consistent picture of Athena than of Zeus t Dionysus, or Artemis. Poetry 
and Philosophy, as well as Ritual, were members in which the spirit oi 
Greek religion lived and moved, giving the power of growth—a power 
possessed in the highest degree by Poetry, and in the least degree by 
Ritual, which may, therefore, be called the skeleton of Greek religion. 
The Athena of local worship, in Attica and elsewhere, grew into the 
universal goddess of skill and resource in adventure and war. She showed 
men how' to be themselves for good or far evil according to their character* 
The essentially spiritual quality of her intervention is shown in the first 
four books of the Odyssey, where she awakens and guides the mind of w ar 
and adventure in Tclemachus, and appears as the spiritualized counterpart 
of Athena xavpaTp 6 $o<? + If the first two books record his L<?Arjtiftn\ the 
third and fourth give his IVaiiekrja/tre. What Athena-Mentor and 
Telemachus say to each other may be regarded as a dramatization of the 
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boy's awakening to manhood, where his higher and heaven-descended 
self speaks with the heaven-sent voice of Athena, Mentor, as Mentor, 
does not concern the story at all, Fenclon's 1 T elemaque to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The goddess wears Mentor s shape like a loose garment 
about her* and he serves only to keep before us the reality of Athena s 
heavenly guidance. When there is a conflict between dramatic consist¬ 
ency and the essentially spiritual character of Athena's intervention, the 
former, not the latter, is sacrificed* as in the twenty-second Odyssey, 
There Athena-Men tor. having summoned Odysseus to stand by her and 
see what she can do, suddenly takes the shape of a swallow, and gives her 
promised aid by renewing Odysseus courage, and by crazing the suitors 
minds. The real nature of Athena's help to Odysseus is also shown 
elsewhere by the contrast between what it enabled him to do and the little 
he accomplished without it. Me had recourse to Athena only once 
between his departure from Troy and his shipwreck in Pha:acia. She 
prompted his clever escape from Polyphemus; elsewhere he invariably falls 
far below himself, showing bad generalship, bad seamanship, and finally 
incurring the displeasure of Aldus as one under the ban of Heaven. 
Space forbids further and detailed examination of Homer and the 
tragedians, or an account of the promptness ot Athena-Nikc in the career 
or Heracles. Everywhere she is consistently shown to represent the voice 
of wisdom in practical affairs. This is what Eustathius means by 
identifying her with or practicaS wisdom. 

The Annual Meeting was held on June 20th, Professor Jebb, 

President, in the chair. 

The following Report was read by the Hon, Secretary on behalf of the 
Council:— 

The history of the Society during the past session has been marked by 
no striking event. As usual two parts of the Journal have been published 
and have contained excellent contributions upon various departments of 
Greek study. 

The scheme mentioned in last year's Report for the loan of lantern 
slid£5 to members lecturing on Greek archeology is now m working order? 
and has evidently given general satisfaction. It is proposed, as opportunity 
offers, to make additions to the collection of slides, so that in course of time 
it may be fairly complete in every department. And the Council are pre 
pared to consider suggestions for making slides from any of the photographs 
which have been placed at their disposal* or to authorise members to 
have slides made on their own account. To these photographs some 
important additions have been made during the past year, including all Mr. 
Stillman s Athenian negatives (enlargements of some of which had previously 
been issued), a very fine collection of Greek subjects by Mr* L. Myres. 
and a very interesting series of views taken in Asia Minor, illustrating 
particularly the districts of the Seven Churches, by Mr. J. 1 rot man. lo 
Che series of enlargements made for the Society by the Autotype Co. have 
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been added twenty-four more from photographs by Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr, 
Elssy Smith* and Mr. Thathcr Clarke. Of these two have been presented 
to the Society by Mr, Elfcey Smith, while the rest were made at the cost of 
the Society, If the demand is sufficiently encouraging the Council hope to 
make still further additions to the list. 

The School at Athens, to the support of which the Society contributes, 
has continued its excavations at Megalopolis, and it has been arranged that 
the full Report upon the theatre with careful plans prepared by Mr, R* W. 
Schultz shall be published by the Society in the course of the present jean 
not in the Jmtrmit but separately on a somewhat larger scale. It is intended 
to include in the volume an illustrated article upon an extremely interesting 
Byzantine Church discovered by Messrs. Ramsay, Hogarth, and I lead lam 
in Cilicia* 

The Council made a grant of £iy in the spring of the present year 
towards the expenses of a journey to Greece, undertaken by Mr. F, C. 
Penrose with a view to completing his investigations on ibe subject of the 
orientation of Greek teEnplcs, The Council had previously supported an 
application made to the Royal Society for a grant in aid of the same work 
which resulted in the contribution of £\oo. The sum of ^25 has also been 
promised to Mr W, R, Baton towards some excavations he proposes to make 
in the aulumn in the island of Cos upon what he believes to be the site 
of the Asekpieion* 

Towards the end of 1891 Miss Gales resigned the office of Assistant- 
Librarian lit consequence of her marriage, and Miss C, Hughes was 
appointed in her stead. In the course of the year the Library has been 
enriched, by the addition of a considerable number of foreign archaeological 
books and pamphlets procured in exchange for three complete sets of 
the journal. Another important contribution to the Library during the 
past year has been the addition, partly through exchange anti partly 
through purchase, of seme of the leading foreign philological journals. 
The need of some convenient centre where these could be consulted in London 
has long been felt, and although philology dues not in itself occupy an 
important place in the Society's work* the Council thought that they would 
lie consulting the interests of many members in making arrangements to 
add them to the Library, The list of new periodicals that may henceforth 
be referred to includes the 4 Philologisehe Wochenschrift/ 1 Rheinischcs 
Museum fitr Philologie/ * Jfeuc Philologiscbe Rundschau/ ’Wochenschrift 
fiir Klassische Philologie/ 1 Hermes/ ■ Revue Byzantine/ and the 1 Classical 
Review/ 

The Treasurer^ accounts show ordinary receipts during theycar of 
as against during the financial year 1890-91. The subscriptions show 
a decrease of £ 31, and the receipts from Libraries and for back volumes 
an Increase of £11 5* The receipts from Life Subscript ions show an increase 
of £47. and in respect of arrears £16 have been received, as compared with 
£yj List year. The receipts from dividends are slightly increased owing 
to a further sum of £ino having been invested since the last bdanee-shect 
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was made up. Life Subscriptions to the amount or £lt& have been 
received during the year ending May 31, 1892. The sale of hack volumes 
during the year both to Libraries and to new members is particularly 
satisfactory, as tending to justify the expenditure on reprinting the two 
volumes IV. and V.) r without which complete sets of the Journal could 
not have been supplied. Pour complete sets have been bought in the 
year, besides odd volumes. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, stationery, postage, and sundry 
printing show a decrease at£20. But the cost of the Journal exhibits an 
increase of £170, being £Gio, as compared with £440 during the preceding 
financial year. The difference is mainly accounted for by the increase ol 
£, 4 o in the cost of illustrations. The total ordinary expenditure has there¬ 
fore been £767, as against £j<A The financial year which began with a 
balance at the bankers of £254 I*. <*/. clones with an effective balance m 
favour of the Society of ^239. This balance remains after making allow¬ 
ance for the grant of £100 to the School at Athens and nf £25 to Mr. 
Penrose. There were on the 31st May arrears amounting to £170. ol 
which £20 have been since received. The analysis of the annual. receipts 
and expenditure for the last ten years is appended. (See pp. xlviu-ix.) 

Since the last Annual Meeting 64 new Members have been elected. 
On the other hand by death or resignation, the Society has lost 33 , showing 
a net increase of 31. The present total of members (including 20 Honorary 
Members) is 724. To the Subscribing Libraries 6 have been added, bringing 

the total to 107. 

On the whole the Society may fairly congratulate itself upon a success¬ 
ful session. There has been a very satisfactory increase in the number of 
members. The Journal holds its own, white other departments of the 
Society's work, such as the collection and distribution of photographs and 
lantern slides have been developed to the manifest advantage alike of the 
Society and of individual members. For the more privileges the Soocty 
can offer to those interested in any department of Hellenic Study, the more 
support it can command. It follows that with the steady increase of 
members will increase the power of the Society to promote the objects it 
has in view, and the Council therefore once more urge upon all members 
the constant duty of bringing new recruits into the ranks. No more 
effective means can be taken to advance the cause which all have at heart. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 

The chairman referred briefly to the loss which the Society had 
sustained by the death of two of its vice-presidents. Sir W. Gregory and 
Professor Freeman, but did not consider tliat there had been any salient 
noints in the progress of Hellenic studies during the year such as to afford 
material for the usuat address from the chair. He therefore called upon 
Mr. Penrose to give some account of his researches Into the orientation of 
Greek temples, and Mr. Bent to say something of his recent discoveries m 

South Africa. 


At the usual ballot Professor Jebb wjls ru-dccted President, the former 
Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and Doctor E. Freshfield and Professor 
Stuart Poole were elected in place of Sir W. Gregorys and Mr. Frecman. 
Mr. I. By water, Professor ll Campbell, Mr* H. G, Dakyns, Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon, Mr. R. A, Neil, and Miss Eugenic Sellers were elected to vacan¬ 
cies on the Council 


SESSION 1892-93- 

THE First General Meeting was held on October ifth, 1892, Professor 
jebb H M.l\, President, in the chain 

Miss Eugenic Sellers read a paper 'On some Early Homeric Vase- 
paintings,’ being a description and discussion of three beautiful lekythni 
found in the year 1.888 at Eretria during the excavation* carried on by the 
Greek Government, and now in the Central Museum at Athens (fourrmi 
a/ Heihtiic Studies* VoL xiii, p. r). 

Mr, Cecil Smith described the paper as full of valuable suggestion, in 
regard to the sirens in Greek art, he thought they were often confused 
with the harpies, and conjectured that the figures on the so-called Harpy 
Tomb in the British Museum were more probably sirens. 

The Hon. Secretary read a paper by Mr. F. B. Jcvons ' On Iron in 
Homer/ A detailed discussion of the passages in which iron is men¬ 
tioned led to the following conclusions: . That it is absolutely opposed) 
to the facts of the case to say that iron is more common in the Odyssey 
than in the Itiad^or in the later than in the older lays of the Iliad ; (2) 
that the Homeric poems must be placed in the iron age, but at the very 
beginning of it ; (3) that if Homer lived in the Mycenaean period iron 
must have been known in that period ; and ( 4 ) that if iron was not known 
in that period, even the oldest lays must belong to a Eater date ( Jfliirttaf 
&f Hellenic Studies, VoL xiii. p. 25). 

Sir Frederick Pollock congratulated the writer on the strong common 
sense which pervaded the paper. He had never doubted that Homer ivas 
written in the iron age. As to the distance between the Trojan War and 
the date of the Homeric poems, the writers made no claim to be describ¬ 
ing contemporary events, but rather contrasted, on many occasions, the 
feats of the heroic age with the feats possible in their own time. He 
thought It possible that the constant reference to bronze as the material 
for weapons was conventional, and rather a survival of poetic tradition 
than an indication of what the poets themselves were familiar with, 

Mr, Frank Carter made detailed reference to the various connexions 
in which iron was mentioned in Homeland showed that in the Iliad, 
except in the case of metaphors or of obviously poetic descriptions, only 
small weapons were in question. He concluded that the poet of the Iliad 
regarded his readers as not acquainted with the working of iron in large 


masses. On the other hand, he thought that the references in the Odyssey 
betokened a more general use of the metal in the wriLcr p s own time, and 
thus confirmed the theory of the later date of composition. 

Mr Leaf expressed his general approval of Mr Jevons's paper, agreeing 
with him that the iron test could not safely be applied to separate the 
Iliad from the Odyssey, though two passages in the Odyssey—(() 
tb( avBpOr W<SfjpoT k where ffi'S^pos is used as a generic term for 
a weapon - and (2) the reference made to the tempering of iron— 
seemed to him to establish the Tact of the Odyssey being later than the 
Iliad, in which no such passages could be found. As to the connexion of 
the subject with the discoveries at Mycenae, he thought that the fact of no 
iron having been found in the shaft-graves went to show that these were 
earlier than the time of the Homeric poems* hut he saw no reason to 
suppose that the poems were not therefore contemporary with the later 
Myceasean period. 

Sir C Newton, Professor !,, Campbell, and Mr. Penrose also contri¬ 
buted to the discussion. 

The Second General Meeting was held on February 20th, 1893, 
Professor P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. A. H. Smith read a paper s Qn Recent Additions to the Sculptures 
of the Parthenon/ The objects described by the author were: ( l } The 
torso oT a boy, recently identified by Herr Schwcrzeck, as belonging to the 
west pediment. The writer pointed out some of the difficulties connected 
with Professor Furt wrangler's theory that the group to which the torso 
hclnngs is Oreithyia with Zetes and Calais, 12) A lamp in the British 
Museum* hitherto unpublished, with a new rendering of the contest of 
Athene and Poseidon* (3) The head of a Lapith from one of the metopes. 
This head was found in the recent Acropolis excavations. It cannot be 
actually fitted to any of the metopes, (4) The head of Iris from the 
central slab of the cast frieze. (5) A new Fragment of the group of old 
men on the north frieze, in agreement with Carrey's drawing* (6) The 
upper half of the armed warrior who accompanies the first chariot on the 
north side. In connexion with this group the writer discussed the com- 
para live merits of Stuart and Carrey, and pointed out that the extant 
remains of Stuart's i^apers (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 22 t l$2> 153) seemed 

to prove that the faults in Stuart's plates were largely due to the engravers 
He called attention at the same time to a statement in the papers named 
that Stuart had given a volume of his drawings to Anthony Highmore, of 
Canterbury (17*9-99), and suggested that if these papers could be traced 
they would probably be of value (Jmrrmi af iftfienk Studies, Vol. xiii. 

p + 88)* 

Mr, Cecil Smith read two papers* the first of which was entitled 
'Harpies in Greek Art/ By a confusion of ideas it is still constantly 
asf^rted that the Greek harpy had sometimes the body of a bird, like a 
siren ; this error has arisen from the fact that in the adaptation of Greek 


myths to Roman ideas these two types in Roman times had exchanged 
roles, the siren reappearing as a draped woman, the harpy as a bird*woman. 
Throughout Greek art proper the typo of harpy is invariably a winged woman, 
and therefore the famous * harpy tomb d from X an thus is wrongly named ; 
the bird-women on this tomb arc really sirens, performing functions akin 
to those winch we usually sec on Greek sepulchral monuments (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii, p r J03), 

Mr. Cecil Smith's second paper dealt with 1 Deme- Legends on Attic 
Vases/ When, in the sixth and fifth centuries n,C r a Pan-Athenian 
genealogy was forming at Athens, the vast multiplicity of local and private 
cults became merged in the orthodox beliefs ; but many a deme probably 
cherished quietly the remembrance of its local hero, and of these less- 
knoivn cults we find traces, especially in the homely art of the vase- 
painter {Journal of Hellenic Studies* Vol. xiii, p, 115), 

The Third General Meeting was held on April loth, 1S93, Mr, Sidney 
Colvin* V.Kj in the chair. 

Professor P. Gardner read a paper on 1 Cacus on a Black-Figured Vase p 
\ Journal of Hellenic Studies* Vol, xiii, p r 70). 

A discussion followed in which Mr* Cecil Smith, Mr. Penrose, and the 
Chairman took part. 

The Horn Sec. read a paper by Herr j. Six on the Aurac {Journal of 
Hellenic Studied, Vol. xiii. p. 131), 

Mr* Cecil Smith, Mr. Colvin, Professor Gardner, and others took part 
in the discussion w^hsch followed. 

I he Annual Meeting was held on June 19th, 1893, Professor Lew is 
Campbell in the chair. 

I he following Report was read by the Hon, Sec. on behalf of the 
Council:— 

1 he publications of the year have as a rule formed the subject of the 
opening paragraph of this Report. This year, instead of dwelling upon 
what has been published, the Council feel rather bound to offer an ex¬ 
planation for what has not been published. In last year's Report it was 
promised that in the course of 1^92 would appear a full account of 
the excavations carried out upon the site of Megalopolis by members of 
the British School at Athens, and also an ordinary volume of the Journal* 
though a thinner one than usual. This plan has necessarily undergone 
modification in consequence of the unforeseen expansion of the Report on 
Megalopolis. I he volume, which is just ready* will be found to contain 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject alike from the historical and the 
archaeological point of view, and the Council feel no doubt that members 
w[ll be satisfied to accept ft together w r ith Mr. Headlamps paper already 
issued, in place of any fonmal (ot 1892* In the meantime, as the publica¬ 
tion of this Report was inevitably delayed, ft was decided to push on the 
ordinary issue of the fmmal, and the first Part of Volume XIII. was ac- 


cordingly produced in April, To preserve the continuity of the series this 
volume is described as for 1893-93- Witln it was sent out a special mono¬ 
graph by Mr, A. C, f l cad lam on Ecclesiastical Sites in 1 sauna, which 
suggests a very interesting development of the Society's work as illustrating 
the relations of Hellenic research with the early history of Christianity, 
This paper and the Report on Megalopolis have been issued in a 
larger form than the journal to suit the size required for the illustrations, 
They constitute the first two numbers of a series of Supplementary 
Papers, to which additions may from time to time be made as occasion 
arises. 

Before leaving the subject of the Society's Publications it will be 
proper to mention a change that has been made during the past year 
in the editorial arrangements. When the journal was first started an 
Editorial Committee was appointed, consisting of Professor Jebb, Professor 
Percy Gardner, Mr. Bywater, and the late Professor Hurt. Somewhat 
later another Committee was appointed to superintend the illustrations, 
in concert with the Editorial Committee. The members of this Committee 
were Mr. Colvin, Mr. Man tide Thompson, Mr. Arthur Smith, and Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, tx officio, as Director of the British School at Athens 
In consequence of the difficulty of securing the personal conference of 
Editors living so far apart, the natural tendency of this arrangement was 
for the work of editing to fall in the main upon one member or the 
Committee, and, practically, for several years past Professor Gardner lias 
borne near I v the whole oT the responsibility. Last autumn lie represented 
to the Council that since he had been living in Oxford he had found it very 
difficult to carry on the work to his satisfaction, with the numerous other 
claims upon his time. He therefore urged the appointment of one or 
more active colleagues resident in London. The suggestion was felt to be 
most reasonable, and the Council were fortunate enough to secure the help 
of Mr. Walter Leaf and Mr, Arthur Smith as Professor Gardners 
colleagues on the Editorial Committee, while the remaining members or 
the former Editorial and Illustrations Committees were appointed a 
Consultative Committee to be referred to in all eases of difficulty. The 
Council feel assured that this new arrangement will lead to greater 
efficiency and promptitude m all matters relating to publication, while 
relieving Professor Gardner of an undue burden. The thanks of the 
Society at large will be heartily accorded, as those of the Council have 
already been accorded, to Professor Gardner for his invaluable services 
in the conduct of the journal for a period of twelve years. 

Special attention has been paid by the Council during the past year 
to the development or the Library. Various important additions have 
been made, chiefly of such books as members would be least likely to 
purchase for themselves. Among these may be mentioned the first 
volume of the Berlin collection of An tike Deukmiihr, Bait master's 
Denhuolcr, Muller's llctndbnch tier Khssischcn Aitcrtimsu'isstn- 
schaften. R osclicr's Lexicon dtr Grieckisekm und Rbmiscktn Atyihologit 


'am fur as published) ; Perrot and Chipiez's History Ancient Ar/ f Furt- 
w angler's Bronsrfunde airs Qhirtprrt h and Rayet and Collignon's Histoirc 
fie in C^ramupte Grtcque. It may be added that, as the funds available for 
the purchase or books are not very large, donations of appropriate books 
would always be welcome. Within the last few months the opportunity 
offered itself and was accepted of placing the books in a more suitable 
room than that in which they have hitherto been kept. The change 
involves the expenditure of £ So per annum instead of £50 in rent, but 
after careful consideration the Council came to the conclusion that the 
additional expenditure was justified by the advantage of providing 
members with a room of sufficient size not only for the accommodation of 
more books, hut to allow of their convenient use upon the spot To this 
end two good tables, and an adequate number of chairs, have been 
procured, and the Council hope that members will now find that the 
Library is not only more comfortable, but in every way more useful than 
before. As this fact becomes known it is hoped that an increasing 
number of members will avail themselves of the advantages thus offered. 
When this new arrangement had been made, and the Society committed 
thereby to an increased annual expenditure, it appeared to the Council 
that the ] >os It ion of the Society T and the privileges enjoyed by its members, 
were now such as to justify the imposition of a .small entrance fee. They 
therefore recommend that after January l, l$94, all new members *hall be 
called upon to pay an entrance fee of one guinea. IT this step is taken* 
and dws not materially check the flow of candidates (and the Council 
can hardly believe that it will), the additional rent should be rather more 
than covered. 

As the Society has from the outset contributed to the support of the 
British School at Athens it will be of interest to members to know that 
the School has had another successful session. The number of efficient 
students has been above the average* the excavations at Megalopolis 
have been carried to a .successful conclusion, and other important pieces of 
work have been done by students in Athens itself, which have borne or are 
likely to bear fruit in the form of papers in the Society's Journal In this 
connexion reference may be made to Miss Sellers* paper on three Attic 
lekythi from Erctria, and to Mr. Bather's paper on the Bronze Fragments 
ot the Acropolis, the beginning of which appeared in Volume XIII., 
Part L, together with the Director's annua! report on Archaeology in 
Greece, 

Additions have been made during the past year both to the collection 
of lantern slides available on loan to members of the Society for lecture 
purposes, and to the collection of photographs of Greek subjects which 
maybe purchased by members at reduced prices. Special mention is due to 
a very valuable collection of slides presented by Miss Sellers, and to a 
smaller number presented by Mr. W. H. David. Many slides have been 
borrowed In the course of the year, and it seems evident that this branch 
of the Society's work lias been of real use. The collection now includes 


about joo.but it is stilt deficient in some important branches, and the 
Council would welcome any further donations, especially slides of objects 
in the British Museum. 

In the course of March the Council were called upon to consider 
a scheme initiated by Mr. Churton Collins for the extension of the popular 
study of the Greek language. Though feeling that the movement was one 
that the Society might well encourage, the Council doubted whether any 
practical control or responsibility should be undertaken. In the event a 
Committee, consisting of Professor jebb, the President of Magdalen, Mr. 
Leaf, Mr. Dakyns, Mr. Ely, Miss Harrison, and Mr Macmillan, was 
appointed to confer with representatives of the University Extension 
bodies at Oxford, Cambridge, and in London, on the possibility of extend¬ 
ing and developing the elementary study of Greek both in London and the 
provinces. This Committee is still siuing and the Council are as yet quite 
unable to say what theouLcomc will be, but it is at least interesting to note 
that the lectures on Greek Literature, Art, and -History delivered under 
the various University Extension organizations have in some instances 
led to a desire to acquire a knowledge el the Greek language. All will 
agree that this desire should be satisfied, buL it remains to be considered 
what are the best means of satisfying it without encouraging anything like 
desultory or purposeless study. The Council will probably have something 
to say on the subject in their next Report. 

The Treasurer's Accounts show ordinary receipts during the year of 
£878, against £976 during the financial year 1891-9*. The receipts from 
Subscriptions, including arrears, amount to £$77 against £^70. In view 
of the general depression of the times, which is known to be adverse to the 
interests of ail societies in this respect, and also of the fact Lhat only one 
number of the journal was issued during the year, this result must be re¬ 
garded as satisfactory. The receipts from Life Compositions amount to £95 
against £126, a falling off or £3 l, and receipts from Libraries and for the 
purchase of back volumes to £161 against £233, a diminution of ^72- 
Receipts from other sources of ordinary income show no material 
alteration. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, amounting to £858 against 
£992 in the previous year, there is an increase of £ 15 in respect of rent, 
of £5 in respect of Salaries, and of £30 in respect of Stationery, Printing, 
and Postage. The expenditure on the Library lias been £41 against £8 
in the preceding year. The cost of the Journal, including £258 341. 6tl. in 
respect of a considerable portion of the cost of the report just issued on 
the excavations at Megalopolis, has amounted to ,£532 against £610 for 
the year 1891-93, 

No grants have been called for during the year, except that of £100 
annually made to the British School at Athens, and a balance was carried 
forward at the end of the financial year oT £259 - s - 7^- against £239 at 
the dose of the preceding year. Since the dose of the Society's financial 
year, the uninvested Life Subscriptions, amounting to £157 iqj., have been 


invested in the purchase of £15 7 tor- Nottingham 3 i*r ecnL Corporation 
Stock, 

Sixty-one new members have been elec ted during the year, while 
Lwenty-fivc have been lost by death or resignation. This shows a net 
increase of thirty-six and brings the total number or members up to 75 S' 

Five new Libraries have joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amount to 112 , 

On the whole the progress of the Society, both in regard to work done 
and to the increase of its members, lias been as good as in any previous 
year. It is exactly fourteen years to-day since the inaugural meeting was 
held on June 19, 1879, Looking back over that period we have a right to 
feel that there has been a steady advance year by year towards the attain¬ 
ment of the objects which the Society was founded to promote, if all 
concerned display the same zeal and energy in the years to come as have 
been shown in the past, the prosperity and efficiency of the Society would 
seem to be assured. 

The adoption of the Report was moved by the Chairman, who, after 
regretting the enforced absence of Professor Jcbb, the President of the 
Society, touched on some of the matters dealt with in the Report. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Waldslein, who spoke in high terms 
of the work done by the Society, and especially of the elticient way in 
which its publications had been, conducted. The Report was unanimously 
adopted. 

On the motion of Dr, Sandys. seconded by Mr. Wayte, a resolution 
was carried authorizing the imposition of the entrance fee recommended 
by the Council. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner gave a bricT outline of the recent work ol the 
British School at Athens, and also of the chief discoveries of the year in 
Greece, especially those of Dr. Wald stein at the Heneum, of the French 
at Delphi, and of Dr. Ddrpfeld in Athens. He dwelt upon the invaluable 
aid rendered to the School by the Society, not only through the annual 
grant, but also by the abundant facilities afforded for the publication of 
the researches of its students. 

The Hon. Secretary made a short statement as to a proposed scheme of 
excavation In Alexandria. 

Mr, Theodore Bent gave some account of his recent discoveries in 
Abyssinia, which seemed to establish the fact of Greek influence brought 
to bear upon a Sabaian race worshipping the sun. 

Professor Jebb was re elected President, and the former Vice-Presidents 
were also re-elected, except that Professor L. Campbell and Rev. Dr. 
Holden were elected in place of isir W. Gcddcs and Mr. W. L, Newman, 
The following were elected to vacancies on the Council, vi*., Mr. H. 
Bosanc|Uct, Lady Evans, Mr. !■’. Si. Jevons, Professor W. Ridgeway. Mr, K. 
W. Schultz, and Professor W, Wysc. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of previous years 
is furnished by the following tables :— 
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ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING;— 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years 
is furnished by the following tables :— 

ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years 
is furnished by the following tables 
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THREE ATTIC LEKYTHOI FROM EEETRIA. 


[Plates L p IL, ajcd IIL] 

Til K three [okythoiwith black tiguro* on white ground, now published 
for the first time on Plates L, ][., mid III., were found in I&S8 in the exca¬ 
vations carried on by the Greek Government on the site of the ancient 
Eretria, They are now in the Central Museum at Athens, and have been 
catalogued and briefly described by M. Staves in the AeAnW uf^atoXoyadp 
for IS^y (pp. 90 and 13D). 1 The vases are oi almost unique interest: two 
of them belonging to the cycle of the ndventures of Odysseus, subjects from 
which hiive proved so curiously rare in vase-painting, while the third gives 
an episode in the story of Hcmklea and Atlas, of which the solitary monu¬ 
mental instance up to now had been the famous metope of Olympia 
(FriedeTichs-Walters, 2H0), The beauty of the vases, the perfect state of 
their technique and of their preservation, no less than the interesting 
problems connected with mythography which they raise, have already won 
tor them considerable celebrity; I therefore wish to record my special thanks 
to the Ephoifl of Antiquities in Athens for allowing me the publication of 
the vasea—so graciously accorded Ui me during nxy studentship at the British 
School at Athens in 186 h Mr. Ernest Gardner, Director of our School, had 
fcho kindness to supervise the drawings which have been executed by 
M. Gillieron. It liad been my intention to make the publication of these 
Lftkythoi the occasion for a discussion of while-faced ware in connection 
with the whole subject of Greek painting proper, bur. 1 have unfortunately 
been prevented from collecting the necessary material in time for the 
present number of the Journal. Since however the editors have naturally 
wished that vases of such artistic mid archaeological importance should be 
made known with as little delay as possible, I have acceded to their wish so 
far a s to give a provisional publication accompanied by a short description of 
each vase. 


1 Sec also £?. Heinadi* C^ry>i^u« ifOrimi, llW, pp, S35 mid d3ft P m& Bias. Mav-lt in 
Atto*+ Mitikiit 1691, pp. SC5 and 308. 
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TUB EE ATTIC LEKYTHOl PROM ERETRLA, 


1— Plate I. Odysseus and the Sirens Athens Cento. Mus., Invent, 

960). 

Tliis lekythos, ’31 in. {« little over I2| in.; Mgli, tliffei* slightly from tlie 
Attic lekvthos of n Iak>r |ieriod in having a broader aperture and somewhat 
shorter neck, The vase still lacks the aliiu stateliness of its fifth century 
successors.* Mouth, neck, and the lower portion of the body, ure covered 
with block lustrous varnish ; the original cloy shows on the shoulder, on the 
rim of the aperture, and on the vertical rim of the foot. The remaining 
portion of the body {about two-thirds) is covered with a Ught ciigobe of 
yellowish tint, The shoulder is decorated by a delicate pattern of palmettos, 
surmounted by a bam] of rays where the shoulder joins the neck. 



The main picture is Inmied at the i"p by a put tom of akuriinUiig dots 3 
between double lines,' at the bottom by a straight black line forming the 


! Qn the Attic ‘ [rttJVehuate * of tbe*« Emin* 
takvlhui WeWliafri ifttclu * jlttEficho 

GTjbitkvtiirjs* 1 Atom* issm, p i«. 

a These m fi of dot* are on tho wholi rare on 
1 hi* cla^Rof kiytk'in ; the |Hltcm mmt gcniT- 
ally fouitJ U ihc itimplo mric&lirkr, or ilio 
utntiiDiirr alternating with ertmeu fcf- Mm, 
MkjfWp ^IP« J/'HArtf. mil p. zm. 

* For the iLlj^njouft uwdiaiticml tantritmot 
by which the pottci* probably product-*! the 
straight liiuih winch occur m in raiabty qu 
lehrtk&ii at the bottom ami the lap of Lbc eu; iin 
pic tun, m E. Pettier, £UiU $ut Um Ueytkw 

if \\. 95, mil furtlLi-r tbe 

Itao remarks of K. rkrond-Gridlh, d fta U 


frmr tin dc-cordre Vases QtWX* (AVr. Artkivb*' 
iirujruiT, 13^3 r p, IP f r ). Tho fxsltct,. it teem** 
pxf-f]itc«l a kipili charged with point to lbc 
kkyth^ R which wjti made lo revolve an the 
wlicrh Oil the Sireu vbjm; it bhunhi hi iKiljvt'il 
that on the left of the Ionic column, jiImjvo the 
dots, only 4 hi qgle 1 Sue uppcEkm* while then 1 ore 
double 1 in-no an ike right, J elhI c I lhc top of ihe 

capital on lb* right *e can clearly s« the Jittb 

Upward manunent which the poller imparled 
lo hU brush »o that the lower line might not 
in tartan with the capful z when he got to the 
other rifle he apparently canid not resumo the 
right potflinti and ihc lines ran together. 
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ground on which the picture teats. A purple line drawn parallel to this 
black Line separates the figured portion of the body from the black varnish. 
The colours employed besides the black, the natural tone of the clay, and the 
yellowish eugohe already noted, are the familiar metallic purple of the 
ordinary B.F., technique, and a second lighter engobe* used For the tlesli parts 
of the Sirens and for certain accessory details. This white colour, accord in g 
to the distinctively Attic method, is laid on a background of black varnish. 

In the centre of the design we have Odysseus bearded : he wears a 
petasos trimmed with beads (lighter cngobe), and a short white tunic reaching 
about mid-thigh ; ita whiteness h rendered by the lighter eugobe a and its 
dainty Folds are indicated by incised wave-lines which bring back ihe colour 
of the original clayThe hero has hh hands tied behind his back to an 
Ionic column. On cither side of this central figure is a Siren, with human 
face, neck and handle perched on a lock. The Siren on the right plays the 
double Ante, her bird body is rendered with some attempt at truth and 
realism. The Siren on the left plays the lyre; Iter wings are rendered mere 
conventionally, and are of the high curled type known as c Assyrian/ Both 
have long hair escaping from a purple fillet; the Siren on the right wears 
over her forehead the tittle tight ringlets so familiar in archaic art, while her 
companion has her hair parted and waved to each side; the human arms of 
(he Sirens are clearly indicated from the shoulder instead of only beginning 
at the elbow ns is usually the ease on vases. The black rocks on which the 
Sirens perch are relieved by touches of white. From each rock springs 
in wards towards the centre a branch of conventional foliage. The space 
between Odysseus and the rocks is further filled up on each side by a 
dolphin plunging into the sea r which plays about the feet of Odysseus rind 
\h realistically rendered by homuntal strokes of tin. brush on the creamy 
ground, H Tht 1 *hip of OtltfNtic-t** i* not imUcukd* That the sea-faring hero 
should be represented without his good ship, the s-p/lw €&€pytU which was to 
take him past the bland * of the Sirens twain/ m a phenomenon which can 
only be explained by trying to discover whether a type already current in 
art was not borrowed from some other legend and made to do Her vice for that 
of Odysseus and the Sirens also. In effect, we recognize at once in the bound 
figure a variant of the figure of Prometheus bound to the column as he 
appears on a fine cup of the Cyrenaeaii class (Gerhard, Aitsert. FflAfftfc, ii. 80; 
Brmmeister, Ifonk. fig, 1507), The Gyrene cup however scarcely takes us 
hack to the fund it mental or primitive type. For it we must turn to another 
cup of the same class, the cylix in the Louvre (Rayct and Cull ig non, fig. 4, 
Puchsldn, Arch* ZtiL 188I t ph xib, Studnicaika, Kyrcm^ p. 14} p showing a 
seated figure faced by a large birti This design, long interpreted Fro- 


■ At„ isttMii la inscribing tny &*\ T ht r ■’L.tt U ftmeni on a iragmi'ni of eurly sixth ecki- 

lgs^,p. 1 thin Mb ^ iury (Araik 1) w.nr* m the British ihivmii. 

iht wavediftfcft woHl ipif WA txmr ttj i 4k juAAfsr from NjmIctuIL*, B 103 Jy ; the Vast ™preseEitcn.L 

ofl™ npparputiy OiLystolw {£* hi# *trip\ |uu&mg the 

* Mr* Cecil Sin sib tin illy ififoiw m* by Sires*' {Chm> Ibr\ 15*$* £8S)* 

leM-et that tlic 1 *am*j mWluil rendering of the 
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metheuA and his vulture, bets been lately claimed by Dr. Studniczkn {toe. eik\ 
on the analogy of certain Arkndinn coins* for Zeus and his eagle- In this he 
Itftfl been partially anticipated by 41, Rayet, who also suggested as an alter¬ 
native that the vase possibly only represented 4 un dev in interrogCnnt le vol 
des oiseanx' [Ciramiqm Greeque, B5). The design on this Louvre cap 
seems actually due to the mere decorative juxtaposition of a seated man as 
we know turn on somu of the island gems,' and of a bird brought in to (ill 
up tlie space. We have in fact here the original from which were to b< 
derived respectively the types of Zeus find his eagle, of J^fomeHievi amt fas 
etillun f, and ultimately of Qttifssciis and h is Sirrti. That this type must have 
existed from the highest antiquity is shown by another island gem from 
[Crete whore it is already adapted to the legend ot Prometheus. 8 The figure 
is seated with the hands just tied behind the hack—the artist only slowly 
introduced the new element of the column. On the Gerhard Cyrermeaii cup 
he appears tied to the pillar; it is obvious that Ids pose is undergoing a 
slow evolution; lie is no lunger seated as on the gem, hut ho is in an 
uncomfortable slippery posture between standing and sitting, which can only 
lie accounted for by the fact that an artist will do any violence to tin 
representation of his story, rather than bring himself too quickly to alter the 
type which he tin.Is ready to his hand* Probably the posture was partly 
necessitated bv the ex.igo rices of the circular field to be decora ted. from 

this Prometheus figure to the Odysseus of oilt lekytbos is but a step. The 
bound figure has been finally straightened and placed close lu the pillar; 
possibly the shape of the vase dictated I he change of posture, the tendency 
shown by painters of t*}rgthrjf to hll up the cent ml space by a figure 
occupying it fully from top to l>ottoin being well known (efi also Plate II ). 

The Sirens on our vase are two in number, contrary to other Greek 
monuments where they almost invariably appear as three (see J, BoDe, dc 
Jfim. ad Qlymtam pertimmtibm, p. 20). After the freedom of treatment of 
the central scene* it will not be thought that trie- number two is a conscious 
illustration of the Homeric ‘ Sirens twain' (j'jjow ttipijvoiv, Od. xii. 167)- 
The gecond Siren of the lekythos is probably duo to a mere desire for 
decorative syinmotiy. The art form oi these Sirens was borrowed from the 
funeral vases and other monument* where the Siren perches with her 
musical instruments on the tomb, as on a lekythos with white ground in 
the British Museum (Catalogue If 651 ■ Schrader* Dis Hire p. Dl, J. E r 
Harri^Gu in Ngth. amt Mob, of ^.thnis r p + 584)1' lliis adaptation, 


* Btr .Vu4, (toiai E'P, dAnribed by air. A. H. 
SnUtfi ih 1 two utaJo figure atat ml to right,' 
rfsr Km*#* p* ISO. 

" Hikhh^r, toa. ffir. p. 15 ^- Dr, Mfidi- 

Mer vju tk ^it to point out tlia antimEi-t-j 

Cyrvnwni tiwa 

And the iiiluid ipanio. 

3 Tht! srtmz lipr« qf il man bound 10 a 
column QC41UTH m tbe iniidc et * Phrenidim 
bowl (PcrfotjiiL p. 75&, £itf. 513)* noted hy Mr. 


Cusiil feSnaitLi {J'lI.S. xi. p. lifl) m nffimling n 
Hut between tli© Cyrcdacan watt (tod through 
it the Frotofccrinthiau waie) anil 1 the mixed 
Kgypti>AjsyritJi art which we &o»udatB with 
FhoemchC Ci further ibo Latbia bound t© 
a palm-tree, and Untuned by Sutyis. on a 
S fkythos of thia wme Emtnii scrici, 

Mm «£L 1S01, pi. IX 

L " Further imtane^a in Sdinuhr'& li#i% p* Sd* 
ST (staUuwyl, L>- Dl fvttfics). OccaH-ioiuJIy one 
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it should be noted, would occur very naturally to a painter of vases for 
funeral usage. 

The only other untfotiUtd representation of the myth of Odysseus and 
the Sirens occurs on a fine K,F. stamnos in the British Museum (Old Cata¬ 
logue 785, Bolte lot t. oil, p. 20). It differs from that of Plate 1. in two essential 
points; l The Sirens appal r as three; one perches on each of the high 
projecting rocks which frame the com position on either side, while a third 
is apparently precipitating herself into the sea in front of Odysseus. Mr. 
Cecil Smith has suggested that in the intention of the vase-painter the 
Sirens are still only two— according to the traditional number in ad-'the 
presence of a third Siren being, he thinks, due to a desire to give expression 
to two consecutive moments of the same story: the artist gives us first the 
Siren perched on the nodes, in the next instant he depicts her despair a< 
the failure of her song, as it?ith dosed eyes she hurls herselt into the feu. 

± On the stain nos Odysseus is hot tad to the tnttd of his s hip, which appears 
with its full equipment of oarsmen, Ac. If wo are, ns I believe* justified in 
considering the lebythos on Plate L to give the original art form of the myth, 
it would appear that this primitive composition was in time combined with 
another doss of representations which readily came to hand, namely those of 
ships, long friezes of which had been a favourite decoration of Greek vases 
from the very earliest tiroes (cf. Loesehdte in Arch. Zfltf. 1881, p. 51, also 
J. E, Harrison in JJLS. vi. p. 19). u It was this contamioatio between the 
two familiar art types of the racing ship and the man tied to the pillar 
which, by restoring to the sen-faring boro his good ship, his tnjtn evepyt js. 
created the beautiful composition of the'British Museum sfamim. 

Whereas, as we have seen, there is an intimate connection to be 
established between the typology of this vase and that of two Cyrenaean 
vases, there is on the other hand a decided afiimty between its polychrome 


or more Siren r perch mi a rock—with 
n dolphin Inflow, r,$\. till 4 a F, OlnOCh&s (B Elch¬ 
in the Brit- Moieum (Redte. p, 30, tu H} r hot 
these Siren.-, 1 fitsicj'i nrf merely itorrowed or 
Twp HbnJ from srnnr iuci 1 picture m tLi- one- on 
the Ickjtho-H. 

11 Thta oMemtioDj msdo by Mr- Cecil Smith 
whuh J submitted the drawing! of the ™&a io 
the Hellenic Society, Oct, 2*, iS&2, u queried 
here by hi* permkHSLuu, 

ia It muu doubtful whether the fine 
,]jUi by ftikoathenes fEMn, Meidtmg. If*, 
h'fl, p. fi&b published by Miss Harrison {fee, ert* 
ph XLI X*% must net, in spite cf her argument* 
to the tfnrttuy, still be comridered to represent 
Otiy*?eiia sad the Siren?, Locachfike (toe. cih} 
had well poikfed olit tliftt il wonld pncisoly be 
in the manner of ft rapid M«J carets draughte- 
EtiaH Hite NflHtfthem to bo content to indicate 
iho story in hi* mbd h by merely Adding a tk 
entire Siren to the moth® of tbe racing ship*, 
without ittefflfriing mtj further oUhoratinn. 


Other Vuc-flititcra ollQ seem aatisEed with the 

simple se^LUtm of an opcode* ou a newly- 
acquired afp skypho* from Boeoti* in th«- 
Itcrlita UnMUm (pointed oat to Enc by lfr. Furt- 
waepglcr) the frieze of three Siren* perched on 
rocks which decorate* the reveres mint Jim 
referenc* to the Adventure of Ody&sani (al¬ 
though neither thus here nor the ship ie de* 
plcted}. seeing tint the obverse of tbe VMS n> 
presents the advehture of OdyrtuUa in tbe care 
of Polyphomu^r — H would Mem that in time 
the influence of ihe racing ships made it neccs- 
mtf to e*U in other ihip adventures for 
Odv.-iheckM* iti addition to that of the Siren*. 
Thus ou the CeifiDfi cup of the Berlin Museum 
(BatimeE»teT fc p. lflflflp fig. 1*75) we get the ship 
of Odysseus IB scouts relating to the Silraa, 
Styttl and Polyphemus.. Of. theobtidiftHpanel 
acqniml by tb® Brit Museum in 19£7 
Rev. 1^97, P + WO} With A relief which may Ik 
O dysseus in hi* ship mocking Pnlypbemu*. 
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technique and that of the Kaokratite fabrics. The employment of the two 
shades of a pale yellow engobe for the ground and for the flesh parts of the 
Sirens respectively recalls forcibly the fine fragment from Naukratis in the 
British Museum published by Mr. Ernest Gardner («/.//.& viii. p. 1 UK pi. 
LXXIX.}, where a Sphinx, the human portions of whose figure are rendered 
in white, appears on a ground of delicate cream tint. The lekythos on 
Plate L, together with the fact that a Fragment of undoubted Na.ukratite 
ware bns been discovered in the pre-Persian stratum of the Akropolis (J.lf.S, 
x* p. 2fi9 p E. Gardner), leaves little doubt that the white-faced ware owed 
its introduction into Attica about the middle of the sixth century to the 
influence of models brought from the North-Afriean fabrics (cf Rftyefc and 
CoIHgnOn, p. 215). The fashion of Covering the terra-cotta vases with a 
whitish slip had been familiar from the very beginnings of Greek art (rj/, 
in the Mycenaean ware); hut it was only when introduced by the Greeks 
into their colonies of Egypt that the ware under the infim nee of Egyptian 
wall-paintings became itself a kind of miniature wall-painting, to the pre¬ 
servation of which we owe most of our knowledge of Greek picium proper, 
and of its connections with the art of foreign countries. This vase on 
Plate I. seems to confirm an a most satisfactory manner the view so ably 
advocated by M, Pot tier f tin Sarcophage Je Clazominefl," BJJJI* 1890, pi. IT, 
pp. 377 to 3R2)—that the technique of vases mi white ground had on origin 
and rt development totally independent from that of the ordinary Wrick and 
red ware* 

Note.—F or the sake of completeness I may mention here in connection 
with Plate I. another representation of Odysseus and the Sirens, which I 
believe has until now passed unnoticed. It occurs on u late Italian terra¬ 
cotta mould in the Naples Museum. Prof. W. C. F. Anderson, who discovered 
it there this summer, has kindly sent me a plaster Impress of the mould. 
It is *15 m. higb ; though the right side is broken off, a little more than 
halt" the scene has been preserved. In the centre we have the ship of 
Gdysseu? with full equipment or oarsmen; Odysseus—much larger than his 
men—k bound to the mast, against the sail which is unfurled and forms a 
background to his bead; behind the sail appears a Siren (turned full to the 
front), visible only from the waist upwards (draped ?); to the left, on rocky 
ground, another Siren, playing the lyre, human body from waist upwards; 
below p bird body, largo wings. If the mould were not broken we should 
doubtless have a third Siren on the right. Dr Furtwaengler has kindly 
pointed out to me two other moulds of the same elsuss in the Berlin 
Antiquarium: 1 . reproduces the ufeu/tra/ scene of the Naples mould; it is 
slightly smaller, nl.so broken; 2. gives the rendered 

with gTeat detail. It seems probable that many of these moulds are 
scattered about different museums. They promise to afford a new and 
interesting series of scenes from the Qd$mtg. 
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II. — -Flats 11. Odysseus and Kieke (Athens Cento. Mus„ Invent. 1003). 

Tim lekytboi on Plates II. ami III. were found in tlio same grave. 
They are a a intimately connected in technique, shape, and decoration, that 
they seem to he products of one workshop. Knch measures *21) uu (a little 
over ll-jj- in.) in height. Black varnish and white engobe are distributed as 
on the former vase; the palmetto decoration recurs on the shoulders. The 
main picture is in both cases framed by a pattern running between double 
linos and composed of two lUAeauders alternating with a cross enclosed in a 
rectangle. The black and the purple lines on which the picture stands have 
run together. The technique is later than that of the vase on Plate t.; the 
white engobo assimilates to that of the later Attic lekytboi, the whole 
design is carried out in the severe black and purple {without any white 
touches for flesh parts or other details), common to all vases on white ground 
of the class usually, but erroneously, known as Lacn rata iltayet ami 
(MUgnon, Qfinmiqwr, p. 21fl). ls 



The vase on Plate II. gives another myth from the legend of Odysseus. 
In the centre stands Kirke clad in a long chiton, tlm diploMiou ul which is 
daintily embroidered. She wears a high crown or sttpheni, and fillets which 
fall back over her long hair (we are reminded of her Homeric epithet 
kinrKixapvs). In her left hand she holds a deep cup which she is stirring by 
means of a stick or straw; the latter is probably intended for the riff 
magUa (p«£8*» tt nrhwiu'a- Horn. Otl. *. 238). SLe has apparently just risen 
from her chair to offer the contents of the cup to a bearded man (Odysseus), 
seated on a rock in front of her, to the left. Odysseus wears a finely 
plaited chiton, the border of which is indicated by purple touches—his 
sword is at hia side—he wears high boots or greaves; his legs are crossed, 
the left over the right. His left hand rests on his right knee, with hi? 
ri<dit hand he holds two spears. His face is unfortunately obliterated; the 
restored sketch of the head in the annexed figure is due to the skilled 
pencil and to the kindness of Mr. F. Anderson. Tu the left, and behind 

~„ Thjs tunc nfeselK* »r white ii notiosabk tm the I’j-nmlrii, wwo, Sre SluJfii«Va» note 
*31) in ?■ 8l 
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KirkOp one of thfc companions of Odysseus is escaping. He is cjuiie nude 
except for his sword-belt; the hilt of the sword is visible below hi* right 
forearm. His head has already been transformed into that of a pig. His 
nirling pig's tail is visible in the angle formed by his chest and his left arm. 
As he moves away he turns round to look at the scene which is being enacted 
in the centre. His left hand grasps two spears. The right he presses to his 
breast, in an attitude expressive of emotion. Dots and strokes intended to 
imitate inscriptions fill up the empty spaces. 

Only four oLber vase-paintings illustrating this myth have been known 
up to now—lettered by Bolte A, 11 1 C\ J9, on pp + ttt—20 of Mm*ad Od$Steam 
pfirtintfU. Bolte's JS may be dismissed as being a late and clumsy adaptation 
of another type to the story of Kirke. C and D give only Kirke and the 
companion who is partially transformed. The two figures in C and D may 
possibly be borrowed from a larger composition that included Odysseus— 
like the A of Bolte's list, a B r F, lekythos in the Berlin Museum (Furt waangler 
Catal. no. 19-GO, Koerte. Arth. ZnL 1376. tnf XV.). On this lekythos Kirke 
is seated (to the right) on a stool or ofcXaSIav, while Odysseus united stands 
in hunt oi her. On either side of this central composition arc a couple ol 
companions each with the bead of a different animal. On the lekythos 
published on Plate II. the positions of the central actors are reversed, K irke 
has risen from her seat ; it is she who stands while Odysseus remains seated 
on a rock facing her. 

1 he most remarkable feature about this new’ representation of the story 
is the figure of Odysseus, which at a first glance offers in outline and attitude 
a striking resemblance to the Odysseus in t be- scenes of the Ihiiha&$jf 
Ack-itlrs, w here the hero sits with one or both hands clasped to his knee. 11 
It has long been recognized that the attitudes of the chief personages in the 
irpetr/Heta could be traced back to famous motives from the hand of some 
greai master. Archaeologists are mostly agreed in seeing in the figure of 
Odysseus a reminiscence of the seated Hector in the Nekyia of Ptdyguotos 
x. 31- o), 1 ’ 1 Although there must have been a tender melancholy in 
the attitude of Hector, of which there is no trace in the somewhat haughty 
mien of the Odysseus of our lekython, it can yet be affirmed of the latter 
that the fine sweeping lines, and the general movement of the figure, seem 
due to the influence of some great original to which the Polygnotian Hector 
oftera at least one analogy. The vase-picture has further another peculiarly 
Polygnotian trait, in the fact that Odysseus—contrary to what would be ex- 
pected within the Palace of Kirke—is seated on a rock; surely this must be 
a direct reminiscence of those many figures of heroes seated on rocks iti the 
Nekyia (s^ri vrirpa jraffegojifjro? of Mem non, of Sarpedon, of Marsyas, etc.). 


11 For * list of LnsUfrCtia mil for an uujjiu 
of the solution of the typa so? CV Rabat in 
JnA * ***"■* 18&V p. 138 ff + CL his rmqt 

irtlch: cvtL the Nukyia of 
[S!rch.fzfh ut*t Ilalliseha It r ii%eLYlmftnnt~pro- 
prmnm, 1893), Bra also P. Gimrd, Ln Ffinlure 


Ani^ p. 173 ff r Kot the attitude efOdysscne 
on the present 3eley thoa of. hlw Max. Major in 
Jlhtn, MtitAeiL ku. (IS&l), p. SOS. 

11 S™ ea|M^LHJl? F. Mm ailot La Jahrfotrh 
1887 . jx 172 , 
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The dependence of this vase-painting on a Folygnotian motive affords an 
important clue for the dating of the class of vase* to which it belongs. It 
has been fairly well established from considerations of drawing that this 
class of leky-thos preserves the old B.F. technique Jar down into the fifth 
century. (See P. Mi Diet, &iude h& Pirmtfm i Ptriodis *h la C^ramiqne 
Htf p p. 14±. 1S ) Indeed, os NL Milliet has well pointed out, many of these 
vase-paintings have little that is archaic about them except the cot our and 
the technique. So too on our va&e the stately figure of Kirke, the finely- 
posed Odysse m r the companion with his pathetic movement, betray a period 
when the model* set by the great pidum in the works of Poly goo to* and his 
school were familiar Lo aIL ir Even the painters of the despised Ickythoi 
could not but show themselves sensitive to these higher influences, albeit for 
their cheap mortuary ware, they kept to the old-fashioned technique, con¬ 
strained to do so perhaps by a conservative dkntik. The first stages o! the 
polychrome technique existed side by side with the older method of which 
we have instances on Plates H and III. While our vase suggests a 
Polygnotian infinonce h it is also to a motive of the same master that 
Dummter has traced back the charming figure of an Amazon binding her 
sandal on a lekythos from Cyprus (Joki-kwh > IS37. taf, XI.) where the design 
is already carried out in outline—white now reappearing for the fiesli 
parts. 18 

Ill— Plate III. If ku aki.es and Atlas (Athens l ontr. Mu a, Invent. lOGfi). 

The Ukijthiis, on plate III., as nlready noted P is precisely similar in 
rdmruch r and Technique to the one with rhe representation of Kirke and 
Odvs&eus. In the centre Herakles (turned in profile to the right) in a 
stooping posture holds on his left shoulder (cf. iptiBwv of Atlas in 

Aesch, Prottt. 350, -129) and supports with both hand?: a firmament repre¬ 
sented by a black strip studded with six stars and a crescent moon. The 
hero's Attitude recalls Hesiod's description of Atlas (TAtop* olT — 

AtXjbc o* anparos* tupuu jcparepijs vtt dvdy&F 
TreipflCFri iv yairfit TTpowap *E&TrepiBwv Xiyt/fpoivt^r 
ean^Vi if€<£nX?J re xal axapdr^a-i ’gip$intt i 

After the manner of archaic art, he is tightly clad in the lion's skin, 
which is confined by a girdle, indicated by a purple line within double 
incised lines; under the skin he wears a chiton falling in wavy folds; its 
border is indicated by purple touches; the sword-belt is worn under the 


l* Cf, also Mill Slayer, .lor. <rfl.p. 144, who** ffst-pr^rawm, 15SH>, y. (AVm- atu 

WJ1 elUii(HiA with regard to tbs lekylhoa Ob 6Vfrr). 

riatt I- I ihu however ([Elite unahlf! to ngn-v 11 For tbis cUw of [ckj ihoi wilh rmlltne 
^^3 drawing—tT&nsfttdnut between tb 1 t]«t t«sli- 

17 {Jf. fyrtwuligbr^ aubt.lt! nmarb an thm idqtiL' UltUtrsli^l on Pllles IL aisd III. Hid tin 1 
infhueDH of Polygnnt].T.a [fainting on later jwljclirflate ware— n VVcuihuupVB article 

about tbs y**n a e. 4(W—40Oin Wi*tXxlmnnnw in Atbcv . MiUkcil. 1WL \>\k &a r 
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liun 1 ^ rtkia and appears at the waist and at the back of Herat lea neck ; the 
? 5 wonl la just visible on the left ■ Lire tail of the lion skin is neatly tucked 
up within the belt: Atlas, a tall muscular figure, is advancing towards 
Herakles with mighty strides. He wears a flowing heard and long hair 
hound up bv sr purple fillet, Irr each outstretched hand he holds two 
apples which he is offering to Herakles* The left hand of Atlas is drawn 
fi$ if it were a right hand* lv The space between the figures of Hera kies and 
Atlas is occupied by the bow, quiver and club of Hera kies. According to 
M, Staes the objects arc suppled to bo hanging up; it is more likely that 
they are intended to be thrown aside. In the labour of the Nemotu lion* 
Hemkles threw his weapons on the ground p to encounter the beast more 
freely— 

piSfray' TofflF £pd£*, Tro’KvppaTTToy re c^apeTp^e 

Theokr. xjlv* 

The artist has not the knowledge of perspective necessary to give the objects 
foreshortened on the ground-perhaps also he cannot resist using them t-> 
Jill up his spices—iitid thus we get the weapons suspended as it were in mid¬ 
air. The remaining empty spaces are adorned with dots and lines intended 
to imilatc inscriptions. 

The adventure of Hcrnkles in the Garden of the Hesperides* of which 
we have an episode depicted here, has been preserved for us at length by 
Pherckydes {Fmym. 33 in Mhller, vol I. p. 79). It is often fortunate, for 
purposes of identification, that the vase-painters were content to individualize 
the personages they portrayed by simply giving them their traditional attri¬ 
butes and dress ; thus it is that their work not infrequently throws light 
on the more ambitious mini positions of sculptors, who nili fur individual¬ 
ization on their power rT suggesting different characteristics solely by effects 
of pose, of movement, or of modelling, In the present instance the vase- 
painting, by showing us Hsrskles clad in his lions skin, alfurds a striking 
confirmation of the view first put forward hy E. Curtins, and now universally 
accepted, that Pfcusanifls was mistaken in his description of the Olympian 
metope (Collignon, Sculpt. Grtcqur, p. 435, Fig. 221, etc.}, and that the nude 
figure supporting the burden of the heavens is Hem kies, and the nude 
figure holding the apples lacing him is Atlas (Atiitn. J Rttkcil. i. (lSi0) 
pTl* PL XI.}. 

The return of Atlas bearing the apples to Kerakies is lold with much 
spirit on the lekytbos, The smaller size of the object to be decorated, and 
its comparatively trivial nature, loft the artist fret* to impart a movement 
and humour to his composition which arc absent from the stately and 
sculpturesque figures of the temple metope. Otherwise there is a strict 
correspondence between the two representations. On both. Atlas is quite 
nude and wears his hair bound by a fillet; in Imtb he holds apples in each 


i» A KiiftiUr mistake occur* es an nmpbern fn wpmwhtiii# Ih-rakk- und 'Sera*. * Herald r* 
thr Blit, Mmfinfl (CWal- S64') p jKibltflifei hy holiLi the t hib in his Ipft IinM'I, Thi^h Isowm^r 
3lr. Cffcil Siriith. A ir. JAS3J< pi. JCSX* In dmwu u if It were a right huitl,' 
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hand {the left arm of Atlas on the mot ope is broken, off below the elbow, 
which is bent, but the position can etisily be restored). On the vnse the 
lion's skin nftbnl* Herakles sufficient protection against the friction of his 
heavy load, whereas on the metope Lite uude hero has a large cushion (the 
amipa or ‘pari’ of Pherekydesj to soften his burden. The firmament, so 
daintily rendered on the vase’ 0 does not appear at all on the metope, the 
whole comice of the temple probably doing duty for it. On the other hand 
there is on the metope a third figure—that of the Hespmde who gently 
helps Herat las to bear his load—which is absent on the vase. It seems 
probable that this figure, together with the main group, was derived from n 
more extensive composition which possibly included not only the Hesperides 
but the apple-tree, such as the works in cedar wood by Thcokles and 
Hegylos, which Pansam&s saw at Olympia within the treasury of the 
I 1 !piitaiimtuns: the treasury, Pausanias tells us, contained ntrd\ov m-eycipti-w 
ijri’ATXnnTOi 1 ffe 1 1 IpawAfa rai btvZpov to tt apet Einrcpim, T^r fitjXtBi', 
jval wipi€i\iyfiivov Tij rov Bpdxovra, mBpov fit %■ *al thCto, HeoJfXiow St 

izpyit tow ’ll'ywAov 8 e avrov o^roif to! irfll?/ to eti tov ttoAoo 

ai* St 'EffirfpiStt r /«p firo HXfi(Ot) aural fitv tTi 

ml e? e/ik jjtfrtc iv tw 'HpiiiV (Paua. vL 19, 8), Now t\mt wo have the 
testimony of the lekythos to add to that of the metope t it seems probable 
that Pnusnnias, who had mistaken Her&kles for Atlas on the metope (v. 11,5}. 
was guilty of the same error in tine case of the cedor wood group a!$o. t rom 
some large composition such as that of Thcokles, the metope retained an 
Hesperide in add it ion to the two principal figures. The Hemkles and Atlas 
had just that touch of humour in their attitudes which was likely to make 
them popular; in the lively interchange of ideas which must have existed 
between the various centres of art in Greece some free copy of the group 
doubtless found its way to Athens, where it fell under the notice of the 
painter of onr lekythos. It must be carefully borne in mind that metope 
and vase-painting arc finite independent of one another [ the different spirit 
which, as we have seen, animated each composition shows that each was a 
free interpretation of some group from which they borrowed the main lines. 

There iff in the figures of the lekythos precisely the same freedom of 
alti tude and movement which is to be observed in the Kirke scene on Plate 
II The stooping posture of the Herakles affords scope not only tor beau¬ 
tiful ty curving lines, but suggests n touching weariness : the hard set feet, 
the straining muscles uf the legs show well how heavy the load is to bear. 
The Atlas (spite of the error in the drawing of the hands, and the exaggera¬ 
tion of buttock and of calf} is drawn with surprising vigour and great know- 


9 1 do not know wh«tliPF ranch, of any, oos- 
itiogonic Importance can be attached to tbe 
peculiar m-tatigohr sbaptv Hiveia m our 
Wkythm to tha firmament. TIlo only oilier m- 
HtaOCO kno^Ji to mo of fiucb a shape ^f I hr 
frmauM tit openn all a littlo VMM ill the Bibli^ 

ihhi\m Nat [nil akin Part*, It ho* b«n published 


hy >L Potter pso all-pEcfl) to hi* cFmrmiiift 
article “Grccfi cl Japan' [tiaztlte dr* Emu* 
An*, 1SB0, p- 13£) t Within a litth- fMUinguIar 
hcavch Unit imliko tliti rmo on opr tcfcytliw} n 
Tery Lang+UUfd and amall-witigcd Pega&os i* 
flying uforariU low^rls six .£■!* ami a crojcMit 
moon. 
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ledge of anatomical detail. The artist has well observed tile different 
movement id walking : as Atlas moves forward his left foot is raised on the 
extreme tips of the toes, while his right is firmly planted on the ground in 
the onward stride. The figure cun be no servile copy: it is as if some 
muscular athlete in the palaestra had been caught in the moment when he 
was walking rapidly. If the p;tce were slackened we should just have the 
so-called ‘ unicrurine * attitude of Pulyklcitan statues. Drawings like that 
on Plate II. and III. show sufficiently that the artiste of these white-faced 
lekythoi wore free from every archaic trammel save that of technique. They 
further bear witness to the artistic perfection to which this ware — probably 
introduced into Attica*as we have seen, from Naukratito or Cyreuoeau work¬ 
shops—attained in the hands of the Attic pottera of the filth com art. 
Such pictures if enlarged to a considerable size would indeed do credit to 
the wail decorators of any country or epoch. The three lekythoi now pub¬ 
lished for the first time seem to remind us in conclusion of the pressing need 
there is for a collective publication of white-faced ware, inclusive of the 
Naukmtite and Cyrenaean fabrics down to the latest Attic polychrome 
lekythoi. Only when a publication of this kind lies before archaeologist?, 
will they be able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions with regard to the 
development of ancient painting proper. 

EoofiME Seu.f.rs, 

is f.Fti. i Si January ipi 
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POSEIDON'S TRIDENT. 

Wk have all been accustomed to associate the familiar form of the 
trident with a marine deity, whether the Greek Poseidon or the Roman 
Neptune, but it may not have occurred to many to enquire wbat is the 
particular appropriateness of such an emblem to the ruler of the sea, 01 in 
what way it was adopted as Ilia emblem. It is my purpose to offer some 
suggestions which may throw light on the subject, and may further tend to 
ahuw that, in artistic representations at least, the trident is merely an e^olu- 
tion of a somewhat different form, that it is in fact the development of an 
originally purely decorative ornament. 

^ Such developments of simple decorative motives into definite inytliu- 
logical representations are by no means uncommon in Greek art. In a 
former number of this Jmmial 1 Hiss Harrison has traced the ' Odysseus and 
Sirens' type to a purely decorative origin. The same writer, in her Mytm- 
hgt } and Mmirmuit* of A>mnd Alh »*, PI >. cxiv., exitv., suggests that the 
tortoise of the robber Sldron slain by Theseus, and the clue which guided 
that hem through the labyrinth of the Minotaur, found their way into 
mythology from vase-paintings in which they were merely decorative. These 
may be only suggestions, but I am of opinion that difficult points in many 

myths may be cleared up in ibis way. 

I wish to lay Special emphasis on the words in arlitth repr&ejdttwiuf, 
because it is with them almost entirely that I have to deal. Into the literary 
evidence on the subject it does not seem to me necessary to enter at length, 
although the tiret mention of Poseidon’s trident in Greek literature is ul 
course earlier than the first at present known representation m art. 

In the stories of the Iliad and Q&ymy Poseidon plays a fairly important 
part, nitd is a fully-developed member cf the Homeric theocracy. He even 
claims equality with Zeus in //. xv. 185 ft. : 

J, 7707701 , i| ft aya@b*i irsp twi'. u'7?epoiT\ov netirev, 
el ft 6p qt t po v iivra 01}} aiitovTct jrsfJcfCf, 

TpeU t dp r Kpovov tlplv dofX^eol, etc Torero Pro, 

Zcuv frai if it, Tpiraros S T 'A evipOKtw apodTOW, 

-rptyB* 8 c -truirra SeSasrrai. firnoroc S' ippope T^ijs'. 

Mr. Glad stone says: 1 As God of the sea he provides an impersonation 
to take charge of one of the great domains of external nature j as the eldest 


1 Yuli vL p, 1$, 
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or strongest next to &us, lie represents the nucleus of the rivalry and 
material opposition to Zeus. 1 

The word rptwv* occurs three times in limner, on each occasion in con¬ 
nection with Poseidon. Thus, in /L siL ^7, auros S' Tvivotri^aiov €^v 
pt&tri r piatvav tpyen-o; again, in Od. iv. 50(!„ ha slrikes with Ins trident the 
rock whereon Ajax son of Oileus sat p nnd splits it in pieces: aurlm Jett ttra 
rptcuvav i\wv geptrl <rTt{3ap$&u* tjXaaE Tvpatijv WETpijv, aw S c&xmv 
avTijv. In Od. v, 293, on seeing Odysseus setting sail From Calypso's isle he 
raises n storm, nnd stirs up the waves with the trident: &v crura^ei? 

itdpa^e Be ttqptqp t pfaivav i\wv. Hence we see that, as fur 

as Horner is concerned, we have no literary evidence about the attribute oi 
Poseidon, except as to the purposes for which it is employed. There is 
nothing to indicate its shape, except that the form of the word rptatpa shows 
that it must be more or loss of tripartite shape ; that such a shape does nut 
necessarily imply the three-pronged object frimilinr to us p T will endeavour lo 
show later. 

There lh one more reference to the rpUiva in an early Greek writer, viz, 
in a Fragment of Archilochus, who lived about 700 u.C, (Xo. +5 in Bergk’K 
Ptxkff Lj/rki Orftctij : 

Tpiaipai* i&ffXqv ital KvjStpinjnpr tratfiur. 

Here /i&fiepirqrqp is doubtless used metaphorically, in which case rptaivav 
must be also; it probably denotes a symbol uf dominion, especially over the 
-.foir. If however the words are used ill their literal sense, 1 ihink rpiatva 
can only mean the three-pronged fork used For spearing tuimy4iAi h wit]i no 
reference to Poseidon, 

Tiie literary evidence being thus scanty, we turn to representations uf 
Poseidon in early art, I have dwelt uj>oti the important position of Poseidon 
among the Homeric gods, where ho is, in Ids own opinion \a ul! events, 
1 a marine Zeus/ mWco? eiyaX/o? Zei/v, as be is styled in one of the Orphic 
hymns. We should then look for a corresponding prominence in ail : but at 
any rate unit I the fifth century B.C. representations of the god are compara¬ 
tively rare, lu fact it was nut really until the time of Lysippus that the type 
of the ideal Poseidon with winch we are Familiar was created - and after that 
lime all representations are subordinated to this one Lysippian type, and 
consequently lose all their interest, at least for the solution of this question. 

Of archaic representations of Posen Ion in sculpture, painting, gems and 
coins, none that have come down to us are earlier than 500 B.e. ■ the vase- 
pain Lings I will discuss Inter. It may be of interest meanwhile to enumerate 
those known from literary tradition only: 

(1). The oldest known representation is m a painting by Kkauthes of 
Corinth in the temple of Artemis near Olympia, mentioned by Strabo (viu. 
p. $4>3-) mid Allien nous (viiL «46 M’). The scenes d escribed were the taking 
of Troy and the birth of Athena. Atheoneiis says: TlovttS&r mvahfrm 

f)ui f FQV TM All t&EiVQVTt r * W? ItT7Qp€t pt®? £v ffyjflp TOU 

3 Tlifi is of C0nn« ; the tttnuy-fah k merely hAd hy IWidon iu xu lUribUte. 
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[pwtKQv htajcvtTfiQV" Pliny (lli-rf. XttL ssxv. Hij says of this Kleuntlics 
1 in ven tain liniarctu (picUi nun) a Fiji lock Aegyptio vel Clefintbe Corinth in/ 
He gives no indication of his date, but merely implies that he was one of the 
earliest Greek painters 

(2). la sculpture we have three instanced: 

(a) A bronze statue of Poseidon Hippies at Phencos hi Arcadia, 
supposed to be set up by Odysseus (Fausaoicts vi.ii. 14. 5). This statement 
Pausauhis wiselr declines to I believe: no St ayaXpa 'OBvaaia dva&GiviU to 
^aXjtoDi' &VK Trt rfis&da{a'^miv ■ oi *fdp inu t ore rou ^akreou ih u^fuXpara 
£io Tra^To? J^TTcffTfli'To Ipya&atr&ai *athiittp ia-BfjTa Il is 

however [Visible that it was very archaic * otherwise Fausanms would have 
given the siyh ns his reason for doubting its earlineea. 

(fr) A bronze relief in the temple of Atliena ('halkiuikos at Sparta by 
Uiliadas, about 51 fi P&ueatiLns {iii. 17. 3) says it was pdXtaTa dia? dfift* 
and that the subjects were (1) the birth of Athene (2) Amphitrite and 
Poseidon, 

(c) A relief of Ampin trite and Poseidon on the pedestal of the 
Aniydaean Apollo by Bathykies of Magnesia (Pans, liu 13* 3). and anol her 
relief on the throne itself (iW, 18. 10) ; both of these would date about 

HO me. 

There were also statues of Poseidon ami Ampin trite made by Glnukos of 
Ajgos among the of M iky thus at Olympia 'Fans. v. 2d, 2), and a 

statue of Poseidon set up on the Isthmus after the buttle of Flataen (Hdt. 
is. 81); both of these dale between 480 and 470 b.c, 

Jn none of these cases is the trident mentioned, so that they are of little 
use for our purpose, Nut do we fare any better if wc turn onr attention to 
gems and coins; for I know of m> archaic gems with representations of 
Poseidon, and the earliest on coins are on those of Fotidaeu mud Poseidoiua, 
dating about 500 and of Crete, about 430 B.c. In all these eases the 
trident is of the ordiuuxy form. As is so often the case, it is to vase-paintings 
that wo must turn for enlighten merit on the subject. And here at once I 
think we find the solution of the question + The range of mythological 
subjects on black-figured vases is wider perhaps than that of any other bra neb 
of art, and naturalJy wo aspect to Hud on them many myths with which 
Poseidon was in some way concerned, either as a principal actor, er at least as 
an interested spectator 

Now in the spring of the year 1873 a very remarkable discovery was 
made at Pcute^kuphia, about a mile ami a half to the south-west of the 
Acropolis of Corinth, consisting of about a thousand votive tablets orpimoka 
of terra-cotta. All w ere in fragments, and only in a very few eases could 
these fragments be fitted together to form a complete pi mix. From the way 
in which they were heaped together, it is supposed that like the term-cottas 
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of Capua,* and the pottery of Naukratis, 1 they were the refuse of some temple 
or sanctuary col looted Sti what is known as a/arLi&a? We shall see from the 
evidence of the pi nukes themselves that they must have been votive tablets 
offered in a sanctuary of Poseidon, and probably cast aside ns rubbish when 
their numbers accumulated or when they were regarded as old and 
worthless. 

But the great feature of interest in these piuakes is that all or nearly 
all bear pain led designs of n very archaic type, and yet of fairly advanced 
technique ; the drawing varies greatly imd is sometimes very rude in 
execution, sometimes the reverse. They appear to fail into three classes : 
(T, rude silhouette-painting without Inner markings; (2) stiff outlines 
incised with a graving-tool, the figures only partly painted in, without inner 
markings; {3) the ordinary style of the older Corinthian vases, with inner 
markings and details rendered by means of a. purple pigment. 

The subjects depicted arc even more varied than the style of tlu- 
pamting, and comprise a fairly wide range of mythological figures and gnirt- 
scenes, among tho latter the commonest being pottery-making, mining, and 
fishing. In some cases animals are represented, the most interesting instance 
being the fable of the Fox and the Crow; the earliest known representation 
of a fable of Aesop. Of the mythological subjects by far the greater number 
consist of represen la lions of Poseidon, frequently in conjunction with 
Amph.itrite. He is usually represented standing, but sometimes with 
Amphitrite in Ins chariot. The figure or parts of i he figure of Poseidon Occur 
on some 240 of these fragments, in nearly every ensc holding a trident, though 
in the majority the pin ax is not complete enough to show it, or at least to 
show what form it takes. Inscriptions in the Corinthian alphabet, dedicatory 
or explanatory, are found on most examples; the usual formula of dedication 
is 6 Setjrd pt avtffijne IIcn-fiBai*!, or 6 Setvd ^te AvlfrqM;* rioTgjfavf FaMtfrr*. 
Tho ckaKfKster of those inscriptions is very archaic, and they may be dated in 
some cases as fur back as rise seventh century H.r, p in fact none Can be later 
than the middle of the sixth century. It is however impossible to classify 
tho pinnkca according to any definite chronological sequence; wo must be 
content with placing them between the limits 650—MO itc. 

And here it t&euis to me that we have the most ancient of all existing 
representations of Poseidon m Greek art; for I know of no others that can be 
placed before 550 n.c., and those pinakca can in no ease be brought later 
than that date. Even in VEisc-paizi tings the earliest instance, next to these, 
k probably on the vase in the British Museum (B147) representing the birt h 
of Athena; this is an early Athenian black-hgnrcd vase, but cannot be dated 
before 550 B.C. 

These pi nukes were acquired by the Berlin Museum, and have been 
fully described and classified according to subjects by Furtwangler in hiss 
catalogue of that vase-cdlection, while the most interesting have been 


3 Bcltjch. Cbwwiun, p. 358, Kuitwjingl-er, Berlin Vimloybt uf fVj, 

k Third Mtut. &tjiettriu>u Fund, p, ij, p, 47, 
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published in Plates vii.—viii. of the first series of the Attfike Lkhkmtikv 
issued by the German Archaeological Institute in 18&0* From the first of 
those plates Figs. 4— 6 T 10—12, 10—21 have been taken* Figs. 1—3, 7—9 P 
13—lo ore from drawings of unpublished fragments kindly furnished by 
Dm Winter and WimiefciJ of the Berlin Museum. Figs. 22—2G arc 
derived from various sources described below. 

it might seem at first sight from these illustrations that the later form 
of the trident never occurs on the pinakes; but such is not the case* Furl- 



wkngler in bis catalogue only notes seventeen cases where these variations 
are found, hut I have collected twenty-three altogether. This may not seem 
a large proportion out of the 240 representations of Poseidon, but it must be 
remembered that in many cases it is impossible to ascertain the form of 
the trident, owing to the incompleteness of the fragment or obscurity of 
the design. 1 have endeavoured us far as possible to arrange these diagrams 
go as to show the process of development from what I believe to have been 
the original form of the trident, but the variety of forms is so great that it h 
M«S.—VOL* XIII. V 
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not an. easy task, This remarkable diversity of form can I think only be 
explained in one way: the ordinary form of the trident is found at all doubtful 
periods; the variations only in these early examples, and in one or two 
later ones to which I shall presently allude ; the obvious conclusion then to 
bo drawn is that these variable forms are signs of a transition from one type 
to another, which transition is going on at the period to which these examples 
belong. The trident-form as we know It is the result of the transition; its 
origin I think is clear from the examples before as. 

In Figure 1 (Berlin Cat 802) we see that the termination of the trident, 
takes the exact form of a lotos-bud, the common ornament of black-figured 
vases. Fig. 2 (Berlin 38+) again presents another variety of the same form, 
but the bud is less open. In Fig, 3 (Berlin 3*8) we have the fully-developed 
dower, and in Figs. +—(3 (Ant, Dcnkm. PI. vii., Figs. 28, 3, 11) varieties all of 
which allow dearly that leaves are intended to be represented, presumably of 
the lotos-flower; and of these only Fig, G gives us any indication of the 
trident-form, The essential tb ree points are there; but that is all, Fi ga. 7 - ft 
(Berlin 8*8, 453) show a further advance ; iei bot It we have the three separate 
points; but the outline of Fig. 7 is that of the calyx of a lotos-flower. Fig, £t 
(Berlin 838) again is purely a flower, represented as just opening from the bud, 
1 ig. In A.lK PL vii.. Fig. IS) is a noticeable instance as giving the first indl- 
cation of ibe cross-bar from which the three prongs spring; this is seen to 
curve downwards in the same way in several eases where the trident is of 
fully-developed form, as on the early coins of Poseidon in. Fig, 11 (A.l), vii. 
£1: is a similar instance, but like Fig. 12 (J.D, vii. 26) has lost its floral 
character; both clearly indicate that the object represented is of a metallic 
nature. Figs. 13-15 (Berlin 371, 803. 450) are of a metallic appearance ; 
the til's! two still show the three lotos-leaves springing from one cup, but in 
Fig. 14 the cup is much squarcr, and the outline again is rather that of the 
trident than of a lotos-flower. Fig. 15 is ft curious example, and 1 am stilt 
inclined to regard it ns a lotos-flower, but the cross-bar, which in this case is 
placed more than half-way up towards the points, is stiff and mechanical, though 
the termination resembles the ordinary lotos-bud. Fig. IG (A.D. vii Wl is I 
think, a development of the lotos-flower iu another direction; tin flower 
itself is more elaborate, but we luive the cross-bar ns in the next two 
examples. Figs, 17-18 (AJ). vii. 20, 27) are a considerable advance on 
the previous on#s; although the upright points still retain the form of lotos 
leaves, they spring from a distinct cross-bar, and are totally disconnected 
hig. 10 (AA vi 17) inay bo compared with Fig. 18, but is the first instance 
in which the Mrbs of the trifleat-proii^g are indicated. Fig, 20 (A ll ?ii, 
10) is from n rudely painted fragment, ami is consequently of little im¬ 
portance ; and fig, 21 (AJ). vii, 2) is m abnormal form of trident with four 
prongs, 

J conclude this series of illustrations with four examples from Later 
vases .u wludi we meet with interesting traces of this same development, 
The Jimr example (Fig, 2u) is from an loom amphora in the British Museum 
(B 5* ^Gerhard. AnmL Vamb. 127), and is from a weapon held bv 
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Poseidon, the luwer end of which term mates in a spear-hem!. Here the 
curve of the outer prongs still follows the shape ot the lotos-flower, but. the 
barbed ends seem from their shape to be derived from ivy-lcnves. J lie next 
(Fig-. 33) is from another bftwk-fignred amphora in tlio Museum (B 34U), 
forming the termination of a lotos-sceptre, and is of quite abnormal form. 

In the next two examples the sceptre of Zens is In eiU'U repre¬ 
sented, ami there is no doubt in any c:ise el Zeus identity, l'ig. -4 is Irtun 
a black-figured ainpliom in the British Museum (B 16G= Gerhard, AutcrL 
Ya»t'ftb. 138). The term!nitlion of the sceptre here held by Zens recalls very 
strongly the form of the trident ; so much so that in the 1851 catalogue of 
the vases (p, 13(1) the figure holding it was actually described as l’oseidon. 
In the same scene is represented a youthful deity with a trident ot ordinary 
form, described in the above-mentioned catalogue as Palaemon, but who is 
probably Poseidon himself, who is occasionally represented beardless. Fig. 
25 is taken from a similar subject on the kylix of Phryuos m the B. M. 
(B 43+ - Lenormant and da Witte, EL Or. i. 56j, The design is very small 
and carelessly painted, so that it is not easy to get an accurate representation 
of Zeus* sceptre; but in any case the shape is most remark able, I Q S(1 " 1U 
respects it resembles the trident even more closely than the last example; 
the lotos-form is ill no way indicated. It appears to be an unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of the artist to render the sceptre in profile, but the form 
is very difficult to explain, 

I would also refer to a red-figured vase {M. CVr. ill. 11), representing a 
seated Zeus with a pkiato and a winged Nike. The termination of the sceptre 
in this case is clearly meant for a lotos-flower, but it may be compared with 
the five-pointed flower of Fig. 1G. It may also be noted that tbe trident on 
red-figured vases often Im a second cross-bar immediately below the points 
which may he thrived from this fivefold form. Fig- 26 n from ft VJact-figurcc 

vase, represents the younger form of trident. 

Now the lotas farm of the sceptre is very common in Greek art, and is 
almost invariably borne by deities: by Zeus on numerous vase-paintings, as 
we have seen; by Hera and Aphrodite in Judgment of Pans scenes (as on 
B 237 and B 238 in the British Museum ) m , and frequently on red-figured 

vases, .* „ 

It is a remarkable feet that in the archaic period of art practically no 

distinction is mode between Poseidon nnd Zeus, except w here the) li.iso 
attributes; if Poseidon has no tunny-fish, ami instead of the trident a 
lotos-sceptre, there is nothing to distinguish him from Zeus. I think this 
may possibly indicate that in early times a strong distinction between 
Poseidon and Zeus was not recognised among tho Greeks. Poseidon was in 
fact Zeus in /<« nariiu aspect* Tbe passage I have quoted above from 
Homer shows that he himself makes such a claim; surely then this must be 
1 the light in which lie was regarded by the Greeks of that time. 

If then Poseidon approximated so closely in his original character to 
Zeus, it is hardly surprising that, in a gradual process of differentiation, the 
distinguishing attribute previously borne by both deities, namely the sceptre, 
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should go through a process of differentiation also, It seems probable that 
the tunny-fish which Poseidon so often holds, as in the early pain ting by 
Klcanthea, suggested the form that his sceptre should take, namely that of 
the three-pronged spear used in catching that particular fish. But that the 
original form was that of the labos-sceptre* I think mir series of illustrations 
most dearly shows. 

We may find very remark able parallels to this transition in Oriental, 
especially in Indian* art, Mr. John O'Neill has kindly allowed mo to use 
some proof-sheets of bis furthcoming work. The M$td 0 / ike Gods t in which 
lie gives two instances, drawn from Moores Hindi, Pantheon, which seem to 
hear out the theory almost exactly. The illustrations he makes use of give 
dear proof of the transformation of a fieur-de-Iys (which is of course 
practically identical with the lotos-flower) into a trident-shaped weapon 
known in India as the tristtla. Mr. O'Neill points ont the universality 
(1) of the fietir-de-lys as an Oriental emblem, (2) of the trident as an 
Oriental weapon ; the fleur-de-lys or lotos lie considers to be the emblem of 
a triad. Furthermore, wherever the trident is found, its connection with the 
lotos-flower or fleur-de-lys may be traced. He would wish to connect the 
trident of Poseidon with that of Assnr, and that of Saturn* or Krcnoa, and 
suggests that the trident represents the triad of Kronidai, or sons of Kronas, 
i.r-. Zcus + Poseidon, ami Pluto ; of whom Zeus was allotted the sceptre because 
of his ruling judicial power; while Poseidon, as holding a terrestrial or 
intermediate position between the other two, was given the trident* 

With these theories I am not altogether inclined to agree, ns explanation 
by means of symbol iffm is always, though a fascinating, a dangerous course 
to pursue; besides my point is this, that the lotus-sceptre and trident are twt 
jtaraUet forMSi but that the one grew out of the oLher, and that since the 
lotos-sceptre an uttrdmU of Ihttidim is only found in these examples of 
early date, whereas the trident-form belongs to all pe riods, the lotos must be 
the earlier form from which the other has been evolved by a process of 
differentiations which * as I have shown, is not without parallel in Creek or 
Oriental art. 

To sum up: the trident of Poseidon, as represented in Greek art, is a 
development of the art-type of the lotos-sceptre commonly home by deities, 
this development being brought about by a necessary process of differen¬ 
tiation from the lotos-sceptre of Zeus; while the form that the sceptre took 
in Pose id on's hands was no doubt suggested by the other attribute he so 
frequently bears, namely the tunny-fish. In the absence of sufficient 
evidence from the more ancient monuments, I do not advance this theory as 
certain* hut 1 can at least hope to have offered Rome new suggest ions which 
may be of interest to the student of Greek mythology or art. 


H. B. Walters. 
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PALLADIA FROM MYCENAE, 

The objects 1 which form the subject of the present paper, and which 
may be easily identified by the accompanying cuts, Nos, 5—8, have for some 
time been a puzzle to students of Mycenaean archaeology. Certain aped mens 
exhibited in the cases of the Mycenae Room in the Polytechnic Museum at 
Athens are described ns 'objects of unknown use'; and although some sug¬ 
gestions have been thrown out in various publications of isolated examples* 
I do not think any satisfactory explanation of them has yet been offered. 
The cause of this failure seems to be the impossibility u! understanding 
properly any such specimen, apart from the w hole class to which it belongs. 
I will therefore begin this paper with a list of instances which, while not pre¬ 
tending to be exhaustive* is at least representative p and so will give some 
notion of the character, size, shape, and imperial of the objects now before us. 

These objects have usually been found wherever any extensive discovery 
of remains belonging to the so-called Mycenae period has been made. They 
havo been found usually, but not exclusively, in tombs. Some wore discovered 
by Sehlicmnnn p and one is figured in his bouk P p r MIL Many have 

been found by 1L Tsountas in the tombs he has excavated at Mycenae; and 
some also have been dug up out of the tomb at Sputa m Attica, and among 
the earliest stmta on the Acropolis at Athens. Thus their distribution seems 
to bo co-extensive with that of the Mycenae civilization ; and I know of no 
examples that have been discovered among remains of any other peri orb 

These objects vary In shape, when viewed from above or below, from two 
circles, joined together so as to intersect one another slightly, to a long oval, 
pinched in at the middle. They are usually fiat below, with two exceptions 
to be noted later ; and when the shape is that bounded by the two circles, 
the centra of each is usually clearly marked (see Fig. T). Above they consist, 
in the most regular form, of two roughly conical masses, inclined towards one 
another (Fig. 5) ; but in most cases this shape is modified to a ridge along 
the back, sloping down towards each end a and narrowed in the middle by a 
deep indentation on each side (Figs* € and 8). In one example found on the 
Acropolis at Athens, a handla is attached to the lower side- 5 The size varies 
from nearly six inches to half an inch in length ; Urn material is ivory* glazed 


1 Scuii-t of iht^ flights «5rr fnuud by Dr P liLtnt, 

^htwiPJinn ; mat of the cithern by M., Tmu.il- 1 So ilia one found by Dr* SchtititiasiH, 

IOH h wbew dbcOTEnea nt MycesiH and elsowhiM* .i/ywwar* p* 111 ; 1 it huM QJ1 it* lower aklo « 

*ra too well known to nwd farther Miknowt^g- lulmkr holo far fru timing it to something oIm.' 
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war e i or glass. In one disc we see an object of this sort made of gold, and 
attached, apparently as an ornament, to a silver relief with scenes in ttpoum! 
work ;■’* another is also found similarly attached to a vase on the Acropolis, 
doubtless in imitation of the last-mentioned example; 1 and m several cases 
one is to be seen cut upon a gem of the so-called island type, of which so many 
have been found in Mycenae tombs/ 



EutAJiTloy OF Cl'Tb. (The objects buve in each cn*fi bwii from tins d^llih.) 

F™- 1-—of armed divinity, od riug fonnd by Dr. £tdl] ienrnnn ftt Mjvi'liac, 

FlOS. 2 h 8.—ShMilfi from by wnrriorf, m (foggr* vrttb litfn kilt found by Dr, SL-blEvniann ll| 
Mycenae* L 

Fid. 4.—FillKt-iii warrior* Od Latubatelie found by Dr. fichliemyinn nt MjCcttfliL 
Fit*. S,—Amulet of ivory, found by |>r r SuhMfltiJjnni st Mycenae. 

Fifca. 0, 7, 0<—Similar amulet* nl gkrai raj*, found, by M, Tmimtiu al Myeonnc, 

Fig, S*.—Wiiriw from grtnt Dipylon tuac nt AthcB*. 

Fm. 10,—Warrior wiih abield, Urising chariot, from gnefrL Dipylon t mu nt Athena. 

Fin. 11.--Mull raffing a el a fthijt, from a Dipylon vase at Athena, 


After so much enumeration and description of exam pica, wc may now 
proceed to consider what wag the meaning or the use of these peculiar objects. 
Tlio latter of these two questions may be easily dismissed* The difference of 


* "£^ r *'j- V* $- ** bfratve shells | sometilma they up- 

4 £#. A^x- l^&lt |», 12, n. 1- proiimute tc this form on gJHtuj but niter 

* E ^- 1S ^> JC. 2S Mhk\ Fasm, B. examples rannot be fc* cxplaib^h.«ul tbc frbnk 

fi, £2* 24* They nrc in one or two Cliff cx- class must go toother* 
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kizo 21 tul material already noticed h enough to show that they can not have 
been id tended fur any practical use. Nor, again, Can they be explained as 
purely decorative or ornamental, although the examples quoted as occurring 
on gems a tul m relief on metal and terra- cotta might seem to have only this 
purpose. But even if we accepted this view, we should still have to explain 
the origin of the form, although, if merely decorative, its meaning might bo 
forgotten by the artist who used it. The examples of a similar shape 
occurring independently in tombs and elsewhere cannot well be purely deco¬ 
rative iu purpose j and so we are reduced to the only possible explanation 
that remains. They must have a symbolical meaning; one may almost go 
further, and say that from their frequent occurrence in tombs and under such 
circa Distances they must be amulets. 

Wo must follow out this due in trying to trace the origin of their 
peculiar shape. Fortunately we have yet another dm 1 in the ornamentation 
which occurs in several examples. This consists either of groups of small 
holes, three or four in number, set dose together, or of a pattern formed by 
uniting throe or four such botes together eo as to form a cross or similar figure 
with rounded outlines. Now upon the famous Mycenae dagger representing 
a lion hunt 15 one of the men has a shield which shows a precisely similar 
ornamentation, and two of them have shields of the peculiar shape, like two 
circles slightly intersecting, which we have noticed (Figs. 2 and S}* 
A similar shape uf shield (Fig. 4) is seen on the tombstone from Mycenae^ 
upon the gold ornament with a representation of a combat s and upon a gem 
with a similar scene \it seems, in fact, to have been one of the two common 
slid pea for shields among the warriors of the Mycenaean epoch. 

Wo may,then, take ii as proved that these objects are intended to repre- 
sent shields; but we have still to consider their symbolical moaning. It will 
hardly be suggested that they can have been buried with the dead as a sub¬ 
stitute for real shields; in such a case of substitution we know that it was 
customary to bring an object resembling its original in me and construction, 
only mode of costly material and without solidity/" V e must therefore look 
for a more indirect symbol real use of the form of the shield. And at this 
point all those who are familiar with early Greek art will think of the very 
curious use which is made of the form of the shield upon the Bi pylon vases, 
T t conceals and so takes the place of the form of the body not only in the case 
of armed warriors [compare Fig,!» with Fig. 10), where it is natural enough, 
but even in the case of rovyers (Fig, 11) and others where it must be a 
meaningless convention. At Mycenae, however, we need net go so far as 
this. There the most remarkable instances of the substitution of a shield of 
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palladia from MYCKNAK 


this peculiar Bitape for the human body, which may be supposed to be 
hidden behind it, is to be seen on the remarkable ring found by Schliemann 
(Fig, l) s 11 and on the glazed plaque found by M. Tsountaa in a tomb at 
Mycenae. 13 In both these cases we see what is evidently meant for an 
armed divinity attended by worshippers - f and of this divinity (he body 
consists of a shield of the double circular shape, while a helmeted head, 
feet, arms, and oilier adjuncts appear beyond its riuu Wo may wdl 
suppose that this armed image of divinity h the Palladium; this identifi¬ 
cation is probable, but can hardly be considered certain in the present 
state of our knowledge of the religion of the inhabitants of Mycenae. From 
such a representation, in which the shield forma by far the most prominent 
part, the stop is an easy one to the use of the shield alone* or its characteristic 
shape, as an abbreviation or symbol of the armed divinity; and thus we may 
best explain the meaning of the amulets that are described in this paper. As 
an instance of a similar use of the shield as an abridged representation or 
symbol of an armed divinity, we may quote the wdl- known coinage of 
Boeotia, It is generally acknowledged among mini ism mists that the shield 
upon these coins hns such a symbolical meaning, though it Iisis been doubted 
whether the deity to whom it is to be referred is Heracles 13 or Athena 
Itonia. 14 

To sum up our results: these curious objects, found among Mycenaean 
antiquiLiqs, have a symbolical meaning, and are of a form which is derived 
from shields. They are to be regarded as conventional and abridged 
representations of an armed divinity. To call them Palladia is the 
simplest way of expressing this fact, whether it he true or not that I hose who 
made them identified this armed divinity :is the goddess whom we know ns 
the Pallas Athene of later Greece. 

Ernest Gabdneis, 
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IRON IN HOMER. 


Iron is mentioned in the follow big passages of Homer (Scrnv it®* 
itrrh\ ei td^ f attr$ fftiXop tceK\r}fi£wp w tcuto vtv Trfior£wbf&) t ami in these 
passages only :— 

A 123, 485. 510; E 723 ; Z 48; II HI, 144. 473- 0 15; I 36b; 

K 370; A 133; P 424; ^ 34; T 372; X 357; y V 30, 177, 261, 834 f 851 ; 

n 205. 521; a 1B4, 204; 5 203; e 101; f 303; p 280 ; f 324 ; * 323; 

7T 204; p 565; r 13, 211, 40K 587; 0 3. 10, 61, 81, 97. 114, 127, 328; 

^ 172 ; w 168,177. 

These passages form a boats for discussing two interesting and important 
points in the Homeric question: (1) whether Homer's acquaintance with 
iron differs so much in different books that we must believe those be ok a to 
belong to different ages; and (2) whether iron piavs such different parts in 
Horner and in Mycenae that wo cannot believe the Homeric age to be 
coincident with the Mycenaean period. 

The former of these two points ha^ been dealt with by Befoch [Rivisla 
di Fitolngm td Idnmmic Classic ii. 1873. pp. 49—62), followed by He I big 
\Das flbmcrische fipw* pp, 235—237) and Schrader (/YrAidmc 
of l/u Aryan Pe&pitet Eng* irons. p. 194) + Behxrh'g. paper I have unfortu¬ 
nately not been able to gain aceca? to T and therefore cannot pretend to 
discuss his arguments. But, according to He I big, his contention id that, in 
those pares of the Homeric poems which are known on other grounds to bo 
the oldest, there is (when the lines mentioning iron have been athetized) 
no reference to iron ; and that in the parts of later date we can observe 
bronze being gradually ousted by iron, just as it was actually driven out by 
that metal when the iron Age superseded the Age of Bronze, 

\Y T e w ill begin with the Latter point Of those who hold that the Iliad 
is not 5\ov t t but essentially pepivrov, most will agree that the date of the 
GWyswy is appreciably later than that of the Iliad* Consequently, if the 
iron test fails to reveal any mnrked differences between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey t it cannot be expected to be of much value in the far more delicate 
work of distinguishing the younger from the older portions of the Iliad. 
Let ns then ascertain how much iron the Iliad and Qdyt&y respectively 
contain. In the first place, however, Scinch, Ilclbig and Schrader consider 
it a fact of capital importance that brmizr is pier tie nod 27 D times in tho 
Iliad and only 80 times in the Qdtpsaf, Since this fact is so all-important, 
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what is tho inference we are intended to draw from it ? Obviously, that the 
use of iron increased in the age of the Odyssey in proportion to the doer ease 
in the use of bronze. If this is not tho inference suggested, the fact has no 
importance for the present discussion. That bronze is mentioned more than 
threo times as often in the Iliad as it is in the Odyssey is a fact which, taken 
by itself, tells us nothing about the extent to which iron was used ; for there 
may be many other reasons why bronze should be mentioned more frequently 
in the one poem than in the other. The suggestion therefore must be that 
the real reason is that iron increases in use in the Odyssey because bronze 
decreases, What then are the actual facts? Iron is mentioned 23 times 
in the Iliad, 25 times in the Odyssey, The suggestion ts misleading, tho 
inference fallacious, the important fact valueless. The simple reason why 
bronze is more frequently mentioned in the Iliad is that Homeric weapons 
are made of bronze and that, lights being more numerous, weapons un¬ 
necessarily more often mentioned in the Hind than in the Odyssey. 

It seems unnecessary to say more on this point; but, us figures may 
bo made to prove anything, let us see what the figures in this case represent, 
fur fear we should have done any injustice to an argument which has been 
approved by such high authority. The suggestion is that in the Odyssey iron 
has come to be more extensively used than it was in the Iliad, that it bus 
come to be employed for many purposes for which originally it was not used, 
that many articles arc made of iron in the Odyssey which were not made of 
iron in the Iliad. What are the facts ? The following is a list of all the 
things of iron that are to be found in the Iliad: (1) a club, H Nd and 144; 
(2) a knife, I 34 ami 4' 30; (3) an arrow-head, A 123 ; (4) an adze, A -1 85 
and ^ 851; (5) an axle, E 723; and (6) gates, 0 15, This is the list of the iron 
things in the Odyssey: (I) nn adze, $ 3, 61, 81, H7, 114, 127, 328; t 587; 
at 168, 177; i 393; (2) bonds, a 204. In all strictness, therefore, we tony say 
that inm was not put to more use? in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. Indeed, 
we might ho misled into thinking that tho Iron Ago was not so far advanced 
in the Odyssey as it was in the Iliad, if we did not observe that the iron 
weapons of tlio Iliad are implied in the words, bvtoc yap e^cWrm da&pa 
ai&ypwt, of the Odyssey, t 29* and T 13, 

Trial by iron, therefore, seems thus far to indicate either that the Iliad 
and Odyssey belong to the same date or that the iron test is not a safe one. 
It may be that lid big is right in saying that the authors of the later parts 
of the Homeric poems adhered as closely ns they could to the * poetic 
apparatus ’ of the older Jays, and were only occasionally betrayed into lapses 
which reveal the more advanced culture whereby they were octunliv 
surrounded. It dues, indeed, seem strange that such lapses should be more 
frequent in the Iliad than in the Odyssey, since the bulk of the I Hud is older 
than the Odyssey, But perhapsit is in the more modern lays of the Iliad 
that these little slips occur. This is a point on which it is impossible to 
pronounce with confidence, because of the difficulty there is in suiting 
everybody, when ono tries to specify which are the modern lays. 

Let us assume that ‘ the Liter expansions ’ as determined bv Hr, Leaf 
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and in which ' the approximation of style to the Oilt/wy is very marked' 
(Iliad IT. p. x.), together with what Prof. Jebb calls the Greater Interpo- 
l:tlions, are distinctly later than the rest of the Iliad. The older lays, then, 
will consist of Dr, Leaf's fidjvis and those 'earlier expansions of which he 
is not sure whether they are by Lhe author of the or not; but which, 

as we infer from Dr. Lears uncertainty, eurmot bo regarded as belonging to 
an entirely different age from bis p.iji'if. Xow, on the theory that iron was 
wholly unknown or but little known in the time of these older lays, we 
should expect to find in them iiu references to iron or but few. On the 
other hand, inasmuch as there are in the Iliad 15,700 lines, in these older 
lays 7,200 lines, and in lhe Iliad £3 references to iron, we should on the 
theory of chances expect to find !U references in the older lays, for 15700 ; 
7200 : : 23 : 10. As a matter of fact there are IP references to iron in the 
older lays (A 123,45$, 510; E 723; Z 48; H 141, 144; V 424; X 357}. 
This seems to show that the facts are against the theory that iron was bettor 
known to the later lays than to the earlier; and it is surely not without 
significance, that (he iron test, when applied to the supposed earlier and later 
lays of the Iliad, should yield precisely the same results as are obtained 
from jta application t., the Odijt^ii. On the theory that iron was equally 
well known to the authors of the Hind and the Odyssey, we should expect to 
find it mentioned an approximately equal number of times. As a matter 
of fact, it is mentioned £3 limes in. the Iliad and £■> in the Ody&sy. 

It may however be that some fallacy lurks behind the figures which we 
obtained by comparing the later and the earlier lays of the Iliad: and that 
this fallacy will become evident when we enquire what articles of iron are 
manufactured in the older lays. Let ns push the enquiry, then. The list 
of all the articles of iron to lie found in the Iliad as a whole amounts, as we 
have already said, to six, viz. a club, an adze, an arrow-head, an axle, a 
knife and gates. With which of these were the older lava acquainted ? 
According to the theory of Beloch, they ought to have been acquainted with 
none—at any rate, we may say, with a minority. As a matter of fact they 
aro acquainted with the majority, with four out of six, with the first four. 
After this, it is only in patent disregard of the facts that any one can 
maintain that in the earlier lays little or no acquaintance with iron is shown, 
whereas it becomes greater and greater as the lays become later. It so 
happens that precisely the reverse is the case: more iron objects are found 
in the older lays of the Iliad than are found in the recent; and more again 
are found iri the Rind than in the Odymty. But, it may be suggested, 
though the lays in which these articles of iron occur arc old, the particular 
lines in which they aro mentioned may be spurious. Very well 1 I nm 
content to submit 4t> this test; my only wish is to get to the bottom of the 
matter. I take Henze’s Anhany, the most complete record I can command, 
and I find that not one of these lines lias been suspected. 

There remains only one other way by which it is even possible to 
maintain that iron was unknown in the time of the older lays; and that is 
to argue that the mere mention of iron is of itself sufficient proof that the 
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line in which Et occurs is spurious. Then, when these spurious lines hate 
been excised, our way will be dear: the absence of any mention of iron in 
the older lays wilt show that iron was unknown. As an argument this 
reasoning is indeed circular; but the conclusion it seeks to establish is net 
therefore necessarily untrue. Ami, twenty years ago, the assumption on 
which it is based hud the advantage of being unveriliable: if any one chose 
to maintain that iron was not known In the time of the older lays and 
therefore every reference to it must be spurious, no one could prove that 
iron, as a matter of fact, was known and therefore the references were 
genuine. To-day, however, things are different. The spade has proved the 
argument to be not only circular but false. Iron baa been discovered both 
at Hissnrlik and at Mycenae. 

This brings us to the question whether—so far ns Iron is concerned— 
we can count Homer as belonging to the 1 Mycenaean period/ The amount 
of iron as yet dug up is certainly not great—two tumps in the Burnt City 
of Troy, and, at Mycenae, a few finger-rings in f the graves of the populace 
in the lower city/ The absence of iron in the shaft-graves is to be noted. 
At the same time the amount of iron to be discovered in Homer is not very 
great, either. There are more than 24,000 lines of Homer, and the 
references to iron are only 4$, all told. Bronze is mentioned about ten 
times as often—w hi eh is what we should expect at the beginning of the 
Iron Ago. Again, 15 out of the 4S references to iron are similes, and. if 
they were the only references, would not prove that the poet had so much 
as seen iron, he might only have heard of it and have had no no ore 
knowledge of its real nature than Other poets have of adamant. Further* 
the articles of iron which are mentioned in Homer arc only seven in number 
(or eight, if we include the plough-share which is implied, possibly, though 
not expressly described in 834) ; and even this list shrinks on exami¬ 
nation. The L iron bonds 1 of a 204, which according to Athene would not be 
strong enough to hold Odysseus, are„ I suspect, so called simply to convey 
the notion of bonds of adamantine strength. The gates of 0 I5 J again, 
could be made of iron by the poet at little expense, but it may be doubted 
whether any king who hud the honour of the poets acquaintance could have 
afforded such a piece of iron-work. At any rate the poet does not profess 
to have seen them—they arc the gates of Tartarus. The axle, again, of 
E 728 is part of Hems chariot, which in other respects also is constructed 
regard less of expense, 

Ori the other hand* the dub of H 141 and 144 does seem to have been 
real. It is spoken of in a tone which implies that it was quite a now 
invention, if not a luxury, and the owner evidently felt considerable pride 
ia it—more Indeed than was warranted by the actual performances of the 
new' weapon:— 

QV KOpVWJ 01 QXt&pOir 

yymi&li€ criSijpefij. 

The axes of the Iliad and the Odymy, the knives of 2 34 and *J' 30, 
the arrow-head of A 123 and the (possible) plough-share of ^ 834 may also 
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safely be regarded us things which the poet had actually seen and not as 
merely B poetic apparatus/ 

The first question with regard to them is whether these implements 
imply a very advanced knowledge of iron and a very large quantity of metal for 
their manufacture. As to the axes, commentators seem agreed that they 
were mainly made of bronze and that only a small portion of iron was 
employed in them (Amob on $ 01 and Helbig Horn. £p\ p, 76 m 7) + As to 
the plough-share, no one. who remembers how extremely primitive the 
Greek plough w r as f will maintain that more than a very small amount of 
metal would bo required in order to tip it with a point of iron. The knives 
may be assumed to have boon small; and the arrow-bead obviously was not 
a largo affair* 

On the whole, I think, the blade of an axe, the point of a plough-share, 
a knife, an arrow-head and a knob on the end of a stick do not necessarily 
imply that the Iron Ago was far advanced. This impression is strengthened 
when wo think of the many things which might have been made of iron— 
which En later Greek time were indeed made of iron—but in Homer's time 
were exclusively made in bronze :—eordeta, gieaves, shields, helmets,, aw,.rds, 
hammers, tongs, anvils, etc. 

Small however as was the use made of Iron in Homer, it may have been 
greater thim was possible in the Mycenaean period. Let us therefore, next, 
consider this point To begin with, we must not lay too much stress on the 
fact that no arrow-heads or adzes of iron have been yet discovered at 
Mycenae—for neither have any bronze arrows or axes been found, and yet 
we may be quite sure that they were In use, for two-edged axes are depicted 
more than once on gold rings etc, True, bronze knives have been discovered, 
whereas knives of iron have not, but the former were more numerous than 
the latter, Qn the other baud, strange to say, wc have actually come across 
something very like the chib of Areitbous (H III): Sc] diem arm says, * there 
were found two lumps of iron....One of them has a large square hole on its 
better preserved side, and it probably Served as the handle of a staff 1 
(S/s Report on the Excavations at Troy in ISlHh Schlimmnn*# 
p, 332), Take the stick by the right end and you have a club. 

It may however he said, 4 Doubtless arrows and adz-s and knives of iron 
might rust nway p if they were there, but were they ever there?* Dr* 
Schuchhardt wouIl! seem to be inclined to answer 4 no/ on the ground that 
the iron found at Mycenae takes the form of finger-rings, 'which show that 
this metal was considered costly and only worked into trinkets' (SrAiinaant/s 
JS^scamtwm, p. 296), Was iron d only worked into trinkets P in the time of 
Pliny, who testifies to the use of iron rings amongst the Lacedaemonians of 
his day {Hid. Nnt r xxxiii. 49) ? Was iron rare at the end of the Roman 
republic, when Iron rings were still in use? Was it 'considered costly' 
in the time of Aristophanes, who puts the price of rings ot a drachma 
(Pint 883), and even at three oboJs {Tkmn. 425) ? On the contrary, it 
appears that iron may be fairly abundant and finger-rings yet be worn 
of iron. 
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Further—though I only advance this as an argumtnfum ad huminem— 
Dr. SohuchhanH, Dr. Leaf and Mr. Flinders Fetria to consider that 

in the Mycenaean period a lively intercourse by sea was carried on between 
Greece* the Dies and Egypt, Now, since iron was known so early in the 
last-named country, ought not Dis. Sch tick hard t and Leaf and Mr Petrie 
to expect to find it known in Mycenae* perhaps not to the same extent 
as in Egypt, but at any rate to the same limited extent as it is in 
Homer i 

The old-fashioned view was that it was the Phoenicians who introduced 
the Iron Age iota Greece: 'die Lehrmeister der Grit: 1 hen in der Gcwinnung 
nncl BeaibeiLung der Metalle Bind hekanntlich die Fhonikier gewesen/ says 
Blmimcr (7Vc&. «. Term. d. Qmcerht und KUrwU, IV. i. 3). And the presence 
of iron in Homer is In harmony with the part played by the Phoenicians in 
the Homeric poems. Dr. Schuchhardt* however, will not have tho Phoenicians 
in Mycenae: the people of the Mycenaean age 1 had not, like the Greeks of 
tho following period, given up to the Phoenicians all commercial intercourse 1 
with each other ami with Egypt, hut had carried it on themselves. The 
commercial supremacy of the Phoenicians in the Archipelago began iu the 
next period 1 (p + 318) h But if tide is so, it is difficult to understand how 
Homer can have lived in the Mycenaean period. The influence of the 
Phoenicians on Homeric civilisation h far too considerable, if we may trust 
Med big, to be explained away. But let that px'??. If there was any iron at 
all in Mycenae, then, whether brought by the Phoenicians or imported direct 
from Egypt, it was probably to be found in Mycenae in quite as large 
quantities as it is iu Homer. 

But was there any iron in Mycenae ? It is strange, though not of any 
decisive importance, that finger-rings of iron, though known to hfive been 
worn in very ancient times in Greece, especially in Laccdaemonin^ arc 
conspicuous by their absence in Horner. The discovery of the two 
lumps of iron in the Burnt City of Troy docs indeed at first sight seem to 
make the discovery of finger-rings at Mycenae intelligible. But the 
total absence of any finds of iron in the shaft-graves of Mycenae makes 
it hard to believe that iron was really known in the much earlier time 
of the Burnt City* 

Schliemnim, let us remember, found an iron knife at Troy; apparently 
belonging to the fourth or fifth pre historic city, which, however, lie felt 
forced to attribute to the Lydian city: 1 the weight of the iron would easily 
account for its having sunk to the depth at which it was found 1 (Him, 
p. GO-4), And are the finger-rings, whose discovery in 1888 caused 1 the 
doubts aroused by the total absence of iron F to f entirely disappear ' <Sclmch- 
hardt p. 311), part of the find of iron articles which Schlmmeum 
74 £) assigns to the beginning of the fifth century &C.? Doubtless, 
however, Dr r Schuchhardt has conchaive reasons for assigning the rings to the 
Mycenaean period, and one would have been interested to see them stated in 
Schlicm ann* Excavaf ion&. 

In conciliated; (l) it is absolutely opposed to the facts of the ease to 
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say that iron is more coni in oh in the Qdy&xif than in the Iliad, or in the 
later lays of the Iliad than it is in Iho older ; (2] the Homeric poems must 
be placed in the Iron Age—but at the very beginning of that Age; (3) it 
Homer—even the oldest of him—lived in the Mycenaean period, iron must 
have been known in that period ; (4) if iron was not known in that period* 
then even the oldest lays must be posterior to that period. 


F. B. Jevgss. 
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ON THE 

ANCIENT IIECATOMPEDON WHICH OCCUPIED THE SITE 

UJT tHE 

PARTHENON ON THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 

{Second Article t ) 

Dn. as was to be expected, has published in the MUkeihmffm 1 

an answer to my article in the Jmrnal of HclUnk Si talks for 1S91. 

Excepting in two corrections of detail, of which I recognize the Talus, and 
shall have occasion to make mention in the proper place, he does not appear 
to me to have shaken in the slightest degree the position that I took up* 
namely, that the great sub-basement wall under the south Hank of the 
Pari Ire a on was built for a temple named l he Heeatompedoii anterior by many 
years to the time of Cimon t and that the remains of large limestone; archi¬ 
traves frieze and cornice in the north wall of the Acropolis belonged to 
that temple and not to the archaic temple of Athene near the Ercchthenm, 
the discovery of which will always be associated with Dr_ HurpIchTs name* 
1 must assume that the readers of this article will have before them both my 
original paper in the Hellenic Jvit.rmt 3 already referred to, and Hr. Dorpfeld fc 
answer in the Mitiheihmffcn which, so far as it affects my argument, I will 
endeavour to answer point by point. 

In p. 161 of the MUihcilungtn it is said that I have made a mistake in 
denying that stones from buildings of \ire ^Persic time had beeeu used in the 
sub-basement wail.—What I did any was this—'That the great wall of the 
sub-basement is entirely composed of squared blocks, without a single 
architectural fragment that Can bear witness to the ravages of the Persians 
embedded in iV There art a few squared stones which have been re-used r 
hut, as far as their appearance goes, it is just ua likely they may have come 
from some building re-modelled by the Athenians themselves, previous tu 
the Persian invasion* The CJi moninn south watt of the Acropolis is very 
different. In this wall there are not only such squared stones, hut frusta 
of columns, capitals and portions of entablature, which admit of discussion as 
to their date; hut in the sub-basement wall there are none of these. It is 
extremely probable, and not wanting in evidence—but which would require 
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WHICH OCCUPIED TEIE SITE OP THE PARTHENON. 

tots lung a digression to bo introduced here—that the Hecditunpedon for 
which I contend was itself the successor of an older temple, of large scale 
in its nrchUechi nd members, which occupied part of the same site- Tills or 
some other old structure could have furnished the squared blocks which Dr. 
Diirpfdd apeak3 of in the above cited place, without calling in Persian 
sigcncy; and if It he objected that the above supposition rests oti no histone 
foundation it may be answered that the intervention of Oitnon in this 
structure has no more, 

I am entirely at issue with Dr. Ddrpfeld in saying in the same page, 161 . 
that the wall was. built without scaffnldiug, but that earth and broken stone 
fragments were deposited to a depth equal to the height of one or two courses 
at a tioie p as might be required for building up the wall without scaffolding. 
Loose material such as thin, unless consolidated by abundance of water, an 
element not likely to have been available on the Acropolis, and allowed to 
dry, would indeed have formed a very poor substitute for scaffolding for 
heavy work. The photograph—whether that given in p- 290 of the Hellenic 
Journal or in PI. IX. of the loes not show much conformity in 

the thickness of those strata in connection with the courses of the masonry* 
hut it does show the remarkable evenness of level of the strata the nisei v£b. 
Any architect or engineer who has seen works carried on under at all similar 
circumstances, must have noticed how the ground has been cut up ntid 
furrowed by the traction ami pitching dow n of heavy material. I do not 
express only my own opinion on this point. The thin even lines of poroa 
stone chips, shown in the photograph, and referred to lit page 14)2 of the 
Mittkeilmigtn* are quite inconsistent w ith the explanation there given* Had 
they arisen from dressing the blocks of the wall they would have been 
pounded and mixed in with the general mass of the terrace. These chip*, 
when Ross and Ziller saw them on ihe sides of small excavations, may easily 
have been interpreted by them in the sense quoted; but they offer quite a 
different appearance when seen in their whole bearing, as in the photograph 
of the complete excavation—namely this—that as each layer of earth and 
other rubbish, as it was then thought—now our priceless treasure—was 
thrown in 3, 4 or 5 feet thick as it might be, the top of each surface was 
nietailed, as it is called in road-making, with these stone chips \ of which 
there must have been au abundance on the Acropolis from the repairs w hich 
were in progress; so that the layers might be the more effectually rammed 
uml consolidated. For it was obviously of great importance that this earth 
work should afterwards subside as little as possible- 

Ah respects the idea of building the wall by scaffolding, there need be 
nothing surprising in this. Scaffolding would have been required afterwards 
for the upper parts of the temple, and the wall itself by means of its frequent 
projecting blocks, would have amply supplied the places of the holes which 
are called putlog holes used in modern and mediaeval scaffolding. 

Thirty foot or more of loose earth and broken rubbish would havo 
furnished a very insecure foundation for the timbering required for the great 
architrave stones ef a temple built immediately on lhe top of the wall. 
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la saying (MiUkdlungrn, p. MiG.) that until after the Persian war 
squared blocks were not used in foundation work, it is remarkable that Dr. 
Diirpfeld should ignore the evidence found in the foundations of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympics at Athens, 2 of regular courses of limestone blocks in the 
work of Peisifitratus, which are easily discriminated from the Inter masonry 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

(1) They are built at an angle differing by T from the lines of the later 
temple. 

(2) In one place at least they underlie the later walk 

(3} In several places they were found where they could Ijl- of no use to 
the later temple. 

(4) In several places the Later walls am composed of blocks similar to 
those found as above* and obviously taken from the earlier walk hut with 
the joint surfaces misplaced. 

These Firuic stone blocks of the time of Peisistratus are laid upon the 
very rock. There is much polygonal jointed work in a harder stone used in 
the foundations of the later temple—generally in the bottom Course Only— 
hut none that I found which could be attributed to the work of Feiafatratns. 
The probability is that, when the hard mountain limestone was used, poly¬ 
gonal jointing was employed, even to a tolerably hUa period - but that the 
softer tertiary of Piraeus would have been used in rectangular blocks from an 
early date. 

So far from the correction in p. IU3 of the Miltlltiiinngm of the view I 
had advanced in the Mdlmfe Journal of the purpose of the trench, 
which at some time or other had been dug through the deposit against the 
eastern part of the great w j all r being for me an unlucky blunder (uuan gene li¬ 
mes Versehenb it has proved a strong confirmation of my main view. 
Firstly* it removes the difficulty I felt* and had expressed in the passage 
referred to (p. 2B1)* in accounting for the difference of workmanship in the 
supposed extension of the south wall eastwards, when compared with that of 
the addition under the west front northwards, on the theory that both were 
parts of the Pericleian construction. Anil secondly, because it shows that 
when the sub-basement of the ancient Hecatompeidon is extended to the 
extreme cast angle, giving it a length of 252 443 ft. = 76H43 rn., and the ad¬ 
dition of £0*81 feet is given to the eastern margin* which becomes 41 37 feet 
= lib 12m., there results an accurate simple proportion between the two con¬ 
tiguous margins; via. the flank margin 17 272 and the cast margin as above. 
The proportion is that of 5 to 12. But this cast margin m also found 
upon the mb-hasemeut marks* hi the same section a$ that upon which the 
values of the western and flank margins occur, namely OS; for OS measures 
41 404 feet and five-twelfths of this quantity = 17-JBRL Thus the information 
gained that the trench referred to hud nothing to do with Pericleian times, 
instead of shaking my general argument has materially strengthened it! 
But although the main body of the wall i* of the same date* there seems 


1 Given in detail In Principle *>f At Km fen ArthiUtinru 
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nevertheless to be legitimate ground for considering that so much qf the 
course which contains; the panels as extends from above the letter Y in my 
plan to the eastern extremity exhibits work of a somewhat later period than 
tbe rest, on account of the different detail of these panels- As the figure in 
the MiUh&itungm, p. 168, representing the angle of tbe Parthenon front at 
north-west does not show the panels quite accurately, it may bo desirable to 
introduce them here, aide by side with Lb use under consideration (see Figs. 
I and £)* As the two sets of panels are so different, there is some difficulty 
in supposing that the original builders of the sub-basement wall could have 
intended to males a variation on the two sides of the wall, which must bare 
come in conflict with each other at the south-west angle ; but it is quite 




reasonable to suppose that in the time of Pericles, when it was dearly in¬ 
tended that on the west front the panel course should be covered by tbe 
pavement, a variety may have been introduced \ but, for some cause or other, 
was never carried out further than the six panels referred to at the east end. 
Or it may possibly have been that that particular course, in the part where 
these more elaborate panels occur, wm damaged by the fall of some portion 
of the structure and was repaired in the manner which we see, I still 
therefore attribute the workmanship of these six panda to the time of 
Pericles, though not any part of the wall below them. 

As respects the limestone courses, which Dr. Dbrpldd in p. 105, 
MilthtilungWr holds for the undo ulkd steps of the older temple—I consider 
them in the highest degree unlikely to have been so; and for tbe following 
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reasons—1 will however omit all that I might have urged Against what is 
said in p. lGf> to have been of hb two Alternatives the favourite one; viz r 
that the comparatively small stones of course 20 could have been the stylo¬ 
bate ofhb restored temple; because I have learnt by correspondence with 
Dr, Ciirpfdd himself that, upon further consideration, he adopts the other 
alternative shown by the dotted lines in his plan find sections* with larger stones 
placed upon the former, giving therefore an additional step to the temple, 
Lat me first call attention to the profile of this limestone course (see Fig* 3). 
The usual profile of stylobate courses is either that of a riser with one single 
face* as in the Parthenon and the Temple of Theseus, or with one or two very 
narrow sinkings near the bottom of the riser* as at the Temple of Jupiter at 




[V, 4 


Olympia and the Propylaea at Athens, Whenever this feature is intro¬ 
duced, there still remains the broad upper facia to contrast with the (lutings 
of the columns, and to give the appearance of a strong basis of support to the 
vertical lines; the artistic value of which will be apparent when the two 
Figures 3 and 4 are compared with one another. 

I much doubt if Any single example can be found of the riser of a 
stylobate cut up in the fashion of this limestone coursed Certainly in no 
good example is there anything approaching it. Whereas if this course be 
considered as the capping of the great podium, which supported the marginal 
platform shown on the plan advocated in this Journal, no such incongruity 
occurs; neither does the narrowness of these stones when seen in front, nor 
their great length at right angles to their front, both of which are hard to 

a A skrac wis found in 1^51 % Mr Wml- at hi'! belonged to the ilyltibate cT the temple 
Aington nt riataea of m fllmtlaf «*ctlcHi h but not he Wm HKwmtillg. 
in iAtf* und thfrrefoni without any grideEi4tf that 
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understand of stones forming the step below the stylobate/ introduce any 
difficulty whatever, considered in connection with their use ns a podium, 

I urn by no means prepared to acquiesce in tbc demand* p. ItiS* Mittfui- 
lungrn, that the scheme of a terrace surrounding the temple should be 
dismissed without further argument than that it would have been a wasteful 
expense; and I affirm this mainly for the reasons already given in the 
1Tciimic JmrnnL It was usual to surround a temple with a peri bolus of some 
sort. Here in the citadel, before the city itself was fortified, the greatest 
economy of space must have been demanded. The peribnlus was Llmreforo 
restricted to the smallest size compatible with use and propriety. Rut we 
also know from the general character of the works of the ancients that they 
were not so much actuated as the mod eras are by the fear of outlay \ and as 
the Supposed terrace would be required for an important purpose, they 
would not have grudged the thirty foot wall required for its support 
No doubt the builders of the wall would have intended as soon as pussibte 
after it was finished to have levelled up the earth to the height marked ouk 
for the pavement, but sonic cause—not bard to imagine—oocumd to hinder 
til is part of the work ; so that it remained incomplete until post-Persic times- 
In page 170, Mitthcihmgi,n r aTe calculations on the length and breadth of 
the proposed Cimoninn temple, including the measure of the eolumuiation 
(a&uttifc), from which we gather that on the fronts this lust measure, on the 
single stop theory, would be 4.24m. v and if with an additional step, 4.13m.* 
13 911 and 13-550 feet respectively For the reason before given, we need 
only discuss the latter* I propose to show that 13 550 feet is too great an 
allowance, and to such an extent ns to vitiate the proportions of the 
suggested temple. Beginning with the breadth of the front* on the top of 
the three facia course, which now is proposed as the step below the stylobate, 
this is given as 30 5Unn = lOGhfiS feet. From tins we are to deduct the double 
breadth of the tread. Dr. Dorpfield reckons this at 0 0Om,™2"#47 feet- But 
this breadth does not compare well with the height of the riser* which could 
not have been less than that of the three facia course, as restored to its full 
thickness, before it was reduced by the builders of the Parthenon* namely 
3 725 feet, — 0'52dm. This, w itli the 0 45m. assumed for the tread, would give a 
proportion of riser to tread of But we must enquire what were the 

proportions given by the Greek architects to their steps. The following h a 
list of examples giving the riser in terms of the tread: 


Corinth . 

1* 

Jupiter fit Ob'inph . 

. . * * l* 

Ai-gtaj, # 

1028 

Thu&cuin . 


Rbcnnua , * * * 

* . * B40 

PrapTlma, Athrltv . 


Bossoe . 

■790 

PfirthenoQ .... 

- - , -7S4 


From the above we obtain an average of h 9I3. 


1 Sec the re-marks &n this djEEeutty in p. 103 of ilia 
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As however there are several examples of equality, we may take that 
ratio as allowable. We must then deduct from II)0'06S P for the two steps, 
3 450* making the breadth of the front on the upper step OB 618 feet or 
29'44Diu P 

Next we have to enquire what is the proper proportion of the distance 
From the angle of the step to the second column in Doric temples, and we 
obtain the ratio of these angle spaces from the following examples, the 
ordinary column la tion being considered unity: 



Fnrt, 

Flnjit 

Tbe ICeracuisi nt Otymjiifl . . ■ 

VI21 

l^OM 

Corinth . 

I 12ft 

1*1*1 

Jupiter at Olympic from tho newly i 
publultnl rii^ki „ , . i 

1-147 

l*142f 

Ab^hi • * * + 

1-13-7 

im 

Th^uui 

im 

l-l 10 

llassa? . 

i m 

l'10l 

Htaniift . , + 

i r vn 

1 124 

pkLrtJitrwa * 4 

1090 

1*97 


The general mean for the fronts is 1134, for the Hanks 1*149* 

If the ordinary calumniation, were to measure 4'13m*, the supposed 
Cimoni&n temple would show a proportion of 1 083 ins Lead uf the legitimate 
value 1*134, It should be observed that the value which obtains in the 
Parthenon ought not to guide the proportions of the proposed temple 
because its angle spaces are obviously ruled by the extreme narrowness of 
the ariibulatories, 1 

Adopting the mean derived from the fronts as above* the total breadth 
on the upper step 00"018 is to be divided by 7 208 (five normal and two of 
1*134 each) to obtain the coin munition* which instead of 13 550 become 
13-294; and the flank colummation works out 13'44?8 P which would be more 
rhan that on the front—an unlikely combination. See the remarks on tins 
head, p. 172 Mitthiibmgm* 

We must now ?ee what sort of proportion wy ought io find between the 
diameter of the column and the mtercolumniation from the following 
examples, in which the diameter of the column is taken as the unit: 



III tETWloltlB. 

Farlhi'-mw 

11250 

Corinth . 

1 rtfifl 

Fropjb»* Alliens , 

1 330 

Jupiter |t OtympU . 

... r * 1 370 

RiteFtd , . „ 

1 -381 

SimiuiD * , 

1470 

Tlie*«lini . 

* . . * 1&4L 

AcyfirS . 

r«s 

Hha-muqs 

* . . , V7M 


General mean 1 437, 


B fn 17t JfMrt7rjji.7nt t ittentian u of the dll nwcisary to giro affect to 

ro ttic taarrowm-M of the POTth JhDrl umth the Stfttoe. I hiire rmnrked nt length an this 
p riser!?** eml it U a*eouut*l for by the w(4lh point in p, 2SJ *f my prefioai article in fhii 
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But- tn tl».‘ hypothetical temple with a columniatiou of l3 2 f J4 and a 
(limncter = 6*233 feet, the inteieolumu becomes to relation to the column only 
]-13H t which is pycnostylo to an inadmissible degree. I have therefore 
shown that the hypothetical temple would hare been out of harmony with 
all its antecedents, both in the configuration and proportion of its steps, and 
the ratio of its mtercolumniations. 

With respect to the mistake with which i am credited in page 172 of 
the Mitthiiltingm, in speak!ug of certain hard limestone materials as marble, 

I have made no such mistake, I had seen and measured one of these 
limestone pieces in the immediate neighbourhood of the marble drums in the 
north wall (one there certainly is, there may be more), exactly resembling the 
three facia course which crowns the great podium which has lately been 
under discussion, and I have seen another which has been re-used by the 
builders of the Parthenon near the south-west angle. I do not confound 
these with the marble steps I described in the Hdloiic Journal, of which 
1 have drawn and measured upwards of thirty, of a scantling very suitable 
for the lower or middle step of a great temple. 

In p, 177, Hfiithsiliintfdi. is given a transverse section of tbe proposed 
Cimonian temple, showing the aid which could have been given by its 
foundations to the Parthenon, That this was not at all more advantageous 
than what the hexastvle Hocatompedou could have supplied, will appear 
from the accompanying transverse section (Fig. 5) taken through the middle 
of the mios. 

The unfinished marble drums, referred to at the end of p. ISO, 
Mittfuihuigai, which were at various places buried in the mass of the terrace 
work, are very difficult to explain except by the cause suggested in my 
previous article, pp, 200—201. It is pro! able indeed that some few, 
especially of those found near the surface, were rejected on account of 
imperfection ; but this will not by any means account for all, or even the 
greater number, of the buried drums. Several were found embedded iu tho 
inside combes of tho south or Cimonian wall. 

In p. tfil, Mittli'iiunfffni reference is made to my supposition that the 
partly worked marble drums built into tbe north wall were materials prep red by 
Peisistratus or ids sons for rebuilding the poros stone FTecatenipdon, with the 
objection that, had be so intended, there was no foundation prepared for such 
an operation. This remark entirely begs the question: for the great 
sub -basement wall according to tho view I advocate,was ready to his hand, 

Leaving the Parthenon, and turning to the archaic temple, and in 
answer to my argument a that the stylobate of that temple would not admit 
of tbe use of columns of a diameter proportioned to the other architectural 


Jo*nud, wl.m I iive »hnw n hnw the jundtii n ever would diii fly require hiredth in the centre] 

df the watls flf the old Kmtrapdoli would divlaies or the uses, alul the lidi 1 huIm, bo to 

tan- l"Hl to it. Thera l* nothing however mil them, nerd not have hcen made w wide, 

ail 1 .1 Ballistic in the two explanation a. which wept for eMDS other MM than the proper 

miiv liotJi hatv h«n prewint in the mind of Ihc reception of tlie statue, 

tdii.tcre of the Parthenon, Thr atatns how 
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members which Dr. Durpfeld chi ms For it, lie asks, What is to hinder n 
stylobate of 185m, = 6 070 feet on the fronts ? I answer—The stylobate of 
l-50m, on the tlunk = 5*210 feet on the south side, ntid the other stylobates— 
those lying near the Parthenon— which seem to have been taken from the 
north flauk measuring 5*320 and 5*310 feet == 162m. Rut even 1 85m., t >oug i 
far too great to be associated with the flatik stylobates, would be insufficient 
for the old poros stone drams measuring at host 5*75 feet or 1, him ; fur such a 
diameter, according to nrchitectural anally, a stylobate would be required ot 
1*93m. — C*350 feet. 



I Jo not think it necessary to make mi apology to the general render 
for not attending to Dr. Dorpfeld's dictum disallowing the use of analogies 
with reference to this temple, ' es ist nieht zuliiastg nach den Proporttotien 
anderer Tempel zh bcrcchnen; p. 1S2. Ho indeed endeavours to support this 
extraordinary claim by citing the differ once between the breadth of the 
triglyphs in the old entablatures; those over the architraves which hail 
befouled to the front of the temple being 0 82m. broad, whilst those which 
were 'used on the flank are 0 75m. (respectively 2‘720 and 2*480 feet), a 
proportion of about 12 to 11. But suppose instead of the triglyphs the ratio 
between the breadth of the metopes is considered, we find the dimensions 
l*lD3in. — 3*914 feet to compare with 1*158m, — 3*800 feet, which is about the 
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ratio of 36 to 35. The extra breadth of the iriglyphfl was doubtless so given, 
that it might enable the metopes to be nearly equal to each oliter. It lends 
no possible supprt to the theory of columns with more than four times the 
excess between front and flank, of any known example. 

At the end of p. 181 there is a reference ton fragment from the stylobates 
of the archaic temple, of which I give a cut (Fig, fl)„ and this fragment 
Is adduced as evidence that the flunk stylobate varied in its width by the amount 
of the rebtdc T which measures '22 feet= 0 067in., so that it might be supposed 
that the columns also varied in their diameter on the same colonnade, This 
explanation of the fragment is so entirely at variance with Greek, or indeed 
any arch i tec turn I practice, that the reader will, l think, have no difficulty in 
dismissing it a$ untenable. In Fkte XVIII, of the article in the Jfdknic 
Journal for 1801 I had suggested one of the internal angles of the stylobate 
as the proper place for this stone. At the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, 
and in other examples, %ve find in such situations stones cut in this manner. 
Dr* Doipfeld, p L 182, Mitikcilun$ai t says that the jointing of this stone 
forbids the position I hud chosen for it—and he is right—so far, that is to 
say, as the placing it JU the north-west angle is concerned ; but in placing it 
at the southwest anghj the difficulty is v ry slight indeed, h only requires 
to be assumed that this stone was in the first instance dressed for one of the 
fronts, bat was finally used for the flank; at the south-west angle, having 
been turned round 00 degrees. That is to sny # having been first prepared for 
Eiich a position as B on Fig. 7* it was adapted for use at A, and then the 



notch was cut out, to make it suit the rather narrower stylobate. The lower 
bed of the adjoining stone would have had to be adjusted to it, as the 
projection which had been left on it for the support of the pavement was 
only partially cut off; but this, so far from being bad cons*ruction, would 
have been mther useful, being of the nature of a joggle,io key the work 
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together. Of the two this appear* to me to be by far the more probable 

<; 5 tpl^nLvtioTi of this Fftigmcnt. . 

Assuming that the above given position is the true one, we may o 'lain 
from it the actual width of the stylobate of tiro front, m the following 
manner. The stylobate stones found near the Parthenon may, with 
confidence, be assigned to the south Hank of tlm temple. They all agree m 
width within the smallest fraction and are only one-tenth ot a foot in excess 
of the stone in **/« on the north side, viz., 5313 .igamst o ilO (lo.ni. to 15- )- 
This width with the relate added becomes 5*533 ; and this I accept for ) e 
width of the original stylobate on the fronts: and that a conhrmed m 
this manner, namely, the measure of this fragment from the joint to the 
notch which I have called the rebate is 2*770 feet. Tins joint then, placed 
:ia I have shown it on the figure, would fall exactly upon the middle line of 
the front stylobate; ami the angle column would have bad its centre 
according to the plan so often adopted, exactly upon the joint In P - ^ 
of the Hrthtiw Journal of 1801 I deduced by analogy, starting from the 
known width of the flank stylobates, a measure for those of the Iron 
amounting to 5*39 feet: with which this recovered dimension of 55d.l 
agrees sufficiently closely. If we place, ns I have suggested on the plan 
ftv. 7), one of the stones now lying near the Parthenon side by side with tlic 
stone which has been under discussion, we have an extent of 3 01 +t>0i - 
9 0S feet for the angle column i at ion, but the Ionic theory is by no menus 
limited to the octasiyle arrangement. It would suit as well if not better, 
n s hcxflstyW, with twelve columns on tlm flank; ami these would not be mom 
m-foshjk than those of the Ionic temples of Juno at Samos or Diana at 

1p In p. 182, MitiheUnngtn, Dr. Dorpfeld, referring to the stone in 9&M, 
contends that the stylobate there bad originally a width of 1'3 metres = 5' kW 
feet, but was afterwards reduced by 014m. = *4G feet in Some altemtmn of ibe 
pavement It is true that there is something irregular in the jointing of 
that Stone, of which a drawing is here given. Fig. S; but I cannot think this 



view to bo tenable. In the first place, the foundation which carries this 
stone does not favour the suggestion. A stone wider than the present by 
■*<} feet would have overhung the supports, which is very unlikely, Again 
the rebate prepared for the pavement has exactly the same projection in 
other stones taken from the stylobate of this temple, where no such 
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irregularity apjjcitrj. Such trimming of the ^tjlobntc would not help the 
question of the diameter of the columns, unless it bad been dona at a later 
period than their erection If done beforehand, the reduced width would 
still be a stylobate considered wide enough for tie columns. If however it 
had been done whilst the columns were standing, it is difficult to see how it 
could have been done without serious injury to their appearance. A mere 
surface repair would not have required the stylobates cut down, as these arc, 
to a depth of more than ten inches. I think there is an cosier ex plan at ion, 
and one which would affect this stone only, by supposing that the workman, 
to whom had been intrusted the preparation of this stone and its smooth 
margins, had made the mistake of omitting the rebate wanted for the 
pavement, and that this had afterwards to he cut when it was brought to the 
to tuple for fixing. 

Wc now dime to a point to which 1 certainly still attach much value, 
namely the chiselled marks on the sub-basement wall [see Mitthf Hurt gen, page 
1S3). It is a matter of no consequence in respect of the arguments deduct bla 
from them, hut my acquaintance with these ancient records wil* not one of 
the many observations for which 1 gratefully acknowledge myself indebted to 
^ r ' Dbrpfeld ; but it came to me through the late Mr. "Wood p the explorer of 
Ephesus. With regard to the number of these marks, 10,1 had examined 
the wall very carefully and was satisfied that there was only one place on the 
course, and on the level at which they occur, where it is possible that an 
additional mark might have once existed and been lost, Where this occuih 
I have purposely skipped a letter, namely N. As to I he criticism in page 183, 
MiUJuitnngm, that this enquiry is a mere useless play upon numbers 
C* wcrtlose zahlcnspiolereh n'), it is simply begging the question. Certainly 
Dr. Ddrpfeld is right in saying that the Greek architect would, if employing 
these marks, have taken pains to make them intelligible to the workmen: 
but what was to have hindered him from writing in colour on the wall by 
Iotters or other symbols the significance of these murks, and also supplying 
tablets in some proper place, corresponding to tin; Clerk of Works' office used 
in modem operations, which would give all requisite information as to their 
meaning? The carefully chiselled marks have lusen preserved to us, hut the 
painted letters of explanation would have of course disappeared from lapse 
of time. 

The choice of the dimensions of the restored temple, supposed to he 
recoverable from the marks, is not quite so arbitrary as Dr. Ddrpfeld 
considers it to be (p. 184, Mittheiiungtn), The first process at every step, 
before consulting the marks, was to calculate from analogy derived from a 
great many examples what the measure of any particular part was likely to 
be; and in almost every instance where a suitable correspondence was found, 
a very important confirmation of the probable correctness of the step resulted 
from its position on the sutbafement series, showing a dear relationship to 
the part under consideration. In the previous article in the StUavk Journal, 

V- 284, 1 had called sufficient attention to this branch of the proof, but the 
evidence there adduced is still farther strengthened by finding the length of 
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Lite eastern margin in Lise same group as that of tbe western and flank 
margins, as stated above in an earlier page of tills article. 

Throughout page IS5, Dr, Dorpfold shows that ho has misrmderttood 
lay Argument respecting the relationship between these marks and the 
measure of the columns hoc. I have nowhere stated that ihe builders were 
to seek for this measure from the approximate values of its multiples- The 
angular spaces wore indeed pointed out, ami pointed out accurately, but as 
the extreme points of the upper step were given, the ordinary columniatiun 
would he got. by simple subdivision. Thu harmony shown by the groups of 
multiples of the columuialiou had indeed led me to what is. 1 believe, the 
solution of the problem p ami as such I introduced them to the readers of the 
article. The slight variations which occur amongst them are exactly what 
would nntur&lly arise from the architect in the free exercise of his discretion, 
introducing* for various reasons, slight departures from exact proportionality 
in different details. But it was not unreasonable to conclude that as these 
groups of multiples are so numerous, they can point out forts—not to the 
original builders—a more exact value of the two varieties of column Sat ion, 
than can bo obtamed from the much smaller number of actual architrave 



stones which remain to us—and what is the amount of the correction? In 
one case U*h_) foci, the other h 02G 3 one centimetre and nine millimetres 
respectively. Whatever portions of the temple were intended to tie pointed 
out by the distances between the marks would have been intended to have 
been exactly copied* After concluding that the explanation I have given of 
these murks is to be put aside without further thought. Dr, Dbrpfeld 
proceeds (p. 180, if thcUungm) to give an explanation of his own. I do not 
say that bo pins his entire case upon it, but I grant that if it were successful 
it would seriously damage mine. However the Hecatompedon theory will 
Epiite bear the comparison. The test is this. If the three facia course be 
supposed to l>e the second step from the top, and the proper stylobate is to 
be raised upon it, it would be necessary that it should break joint, and the 
marks were put to guide the workmen in placing the heading joints of the 
stylobate vertically over them. One would have thought that when thi$ 
lower course had been fixed, it would not have been necessary to devise such 
an elaborate contrivance, four courses below, to guide the masons in this very 
simple operation; but, supposing it to have been so, we can see how far the 
marks would have served their pur pose. The Figure (9) which represents the 
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caste m half of tha south flank will exhibit the amount of success which 
would have ensued. 

Starting from a vertical Hue patting through the mark A,ainl measuring 
westwards, the distance to the first complete stone of the three facia course 
which remains, and which is called No. I in the subjoined list, is 3 a0 feet 
The measures to the joints of those which fall nearest to the marks will be 
found below: 


M&nxunwnniiU fHHn A lajitin 
tile Cliff Cat-13, Dirimi.', 

Stand No. 1 3'50 ft, 


2 

OMi „ 

& 

15 44 „ 

7 

8t J Jl „ 

10 

30'‘IS 

13 

tt-S2 „ 

15 

44 7& „ 

IS 

Ti 

24 

M-73 „ 


nf KcMiimiH-HU twm \ Mu 
Uh dilfrreat miffau- 

7 "87 Lo n 
14*?5 tJ C 
>\*7 „ 13 
20-80 Pa hi 
3S71 M ¥ 

„ G 
Ga sfl , p IT 
CO "3 „ I 


P.rr^mppt'i. 

himn 


0-444 

0 fl& „ 

O 210 

c-4fl p , 

0*140 

& 32 


0^1 „ 

0-034 

0-DS tT 

0-2S0 

T-1& „ 

0-377 

0-C3 „ 

G0G& 


In tlie «ight coses above given, all but two arc utterly iinapplicable to the 
joint breaking theory. The figure also shows how very unsatisfactorily the 
joints of tiie stylobate would have worked with columns Arranged according 
to the proposed plan of the Cl moninn temple, Jn page 1ST, Miiihdlun^m, 
reference is mto the curvature of the horizontal lints, which is found to 
obtain ou the more finished courses of thb wall, m distinctly as on the steps 



of the Parthenon above them. This feature does not at all militate ngninst 
it very early date in this structure. Such curvature is found on tho front of 
the very ancient temple at Corinth and both on front and flank of the temple 
of Jupiter at Olympia* It was therefore already an accepted principle of 
construction at the date for which I am contending for the earlier He o atom- 
pedon, Fig. ID shows the form of this curvature on the eastern half of one 
of the upper lines of the sub-basement. The western half is almost 
symmetrical, except that iL does not exhibit towards its extremity the contrary 
flexure of the curve, which the eastern portion docs. This contrary flexure 
which occurs very near Lhe eastern end of the stylobate of the temple, 
according to the theory advanced in this Journal^ cannot but give a strong 
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support to that proposal; the more decided curvature would be required for 
the stylobate of the temple, but for the remainder of the podium, or margin, a 
gentler fall, sufficient for drainage, would have been enough. In this part I 
found a rise of 0(59 hi 32 U feet = one in forty-seven, whereas in the next 
21 feet west wart I s it increased to one in nineteen, and in the succeeding 20 
feet the ratio of inclination is one in thirty-six. If the temple had been 
continued as far as the eastern extremity of the great wall, the inclination 
of the easternmost thirty feet would have been steeper instead of flatter. 

In p. ISO, Mitthcilmujm, the explanation is offered of the occasion 
when the marble drums were built into the norLb wall near tho Ercchtheum, 
namely, when the Athenians had suffered a great disaster near Tanagra, 
■that part of the wall having been left unbuilt for the sake of hauling up 
stones in that quarter.' This view is unlikely, firstly, because the city wall? 
being then complete, there could have been no necessity for such a scare as 
to require the wall to be built with such inconvenient and wasteful materials. 
On the Themistocleinn occasion, although it may bo, and doubtless is, true 
that Thucydides is primarily speaking of the city waits in the well-known 
passage cited p. 1S2, Mitthcilviigai, yet it is much more probable that the 
walls of the citadel would also have received attention and been made 
impregnable in that quarter near to which the Persians had effected their 
escalade; by hurrying thither materials left by the hated tyrants, there to 
remain, a permanent evidence of their battled hopes. 

Secondly, this view is still more improbable, in tho suggestion that that 
part of the Acropolis should have been chosen for hauling up materials, which 
could, with so much greater convenience, both as to the road of access 
outside and the much easier ascent to the Acropolis itself, have been brought 
in bv the onliimry western entrance. 

Finally, although it must, I think, l>c admitted that the history of the 
antecedents of the Parthenon cann ot ns yet be brought, into the domain of 
absolute certainty, it nevertheless appears to me that it may occupy a 
position of very high probability: and I leave with confidence to the reader 
the tusk of deciding whether the pre-Persic Hecatompcdon or the Cinioimn 
cider Parthenon comes nearest to this definition. 

I ought not however to conclude without ex pressing my thanks to 
])r. D'irpfcld for assisting mo in obtaining some of the photographs from 
which i have felt obliged to draw conclusions different from his own. 


F. D. Penrose. 
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THE PROCEDURE OF THE GORTYNIAN INSCRIPTION 

I propose in the fu) lowing article to inquire what cun he dolonniued coii- 
coruiug the procedure of the tiurtyman Inscription. it is scarcely necessary 
to insist on the importance of the subject. This is the only document that wc 
have that gives us pu authentic record of the earlier stages of Greek law. 
The history of Greek law is little known ; knowledge of it b most Valuable 
for the light that it throws on the social and political life of Greece* ami 
especially because it supplies a most important element in the comparative 
study of law. The legal side of history can never be neglected with impun¬ 
ity, Even though the Greeks never became such accomplished lawyers as 
the Romans, their legal and political institutions were closely connected p 
and our ignorance of their kwa often prevents us from understanding their 
politics. 

It. is however for its relation to the laws of oilier nations that Greek 
law deserves chiefly tu be studied. Out knowledge of the early legal antiqui¬ 
ties of European races is still very limited. For the Teutonic and Scandina¬ 
vian law wo have a large quantity of evidence* some of if of the greatest 
value. To compare with this we have only the Slavonic anil Celtic records* 
The funnier me not generally accessible; the political subjection and anarchy 
which has been the fate of nearly all CeltEc races has prevented their law 
from having that practical importance which h necessary to its efficient 
development. Our knowledge of early Roman law h singularly scanty; the 
■ very great ami unique development w Lieh—to a great extent from political 
reason*—it received in later times did away with most that was primitive in 
it. In Greece alone of all European races the highest political and literary 
achievements came at a time when the introduction of writing was so recent 
that law had not Lad time completely to eupemedo primitive custom, 
Greek cities in their highest prosperity still retained many of the usages 
peculiar to the tribal communities from which they had grown. An exami¬ 
nation of Greek jaw* as it was even in the fifth and fourth centuries, may 
therefore* if properly interpreted, give many interesting points of comparison 
and contrast with the earliest records of German law. 

There is another reason why Greek law is of peculiar value- It alone is 
certainly a purely indigenous growth. Even in the earliest records of the 
Teutonic races it is diflicult to eliminate entirely the influence of Christianity, 
The very fact that the German records are chiefly in Latin betrays some 
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amount ui influence from Roman civilization, Roman law—ut leiist m tins 
period at which our contemporary authorities begin—thows largely the 
influence of Greek thought and philosophy. In Greece alone no esternal 
influence is possible. Cretan, Spartan or Athenian law must have been the 
natural Jove] opine in from autochthonous custom. 

Our chief difficulty in investigating the subject has been the want oi 
technical evidence. This we have for the first time m the UorLyoian inscrip¬ 
tion: there is every reason to believe that in the course of time similar 
inscriptions will be discovered in Crete or elsewhere. The evidence how¬ 
ever is often very difficult to interpret. It is impossible to use the code for 
comparative purposes till its meaning has been established, I propose in 
this paper to confine myself to the elucidation of one point, that of procedure- 
Much in it must remain doubtful, and even incomprehensible; some [Hunts 
of considerable interest can however, I think, be established. I have oeea- 
sionally added a few illustrations From other law's which seem to corroborate 
my interpretations. 1 

Throughout the code all uases are tried before a single judge, or buena* 
n;v: there is no truce of any trial before a jury for civil causes* It appears 
moreover as if the whole of a suit was tried before the same £i«wti;¥. Tin 
code itself however contains a very important distinction as to the duties of 
this judge. In some eitses he is rei|tiirctl and in some ipvvvra 

k pi vet v „ W S t h th e exec pi io n o f on c don btfi 1 1 passage/t he J \ at i 11 c t ion i s nl ways 
nudntainod: when he * gives judgment 1 lie does not take an oath; 

when he ' detides 1 (jtpirat) he always docs. The distinction Is not accidental: 
one passage contains nn express reference to it :to<! explains when each 
procedure in to be adopted/ Our first step then must In- to ascertain the 
meaning of this distinction. 


J Thu editions of the 1 ascription nml tommeuT- 
■ in it to which I ban hid nc£»ft ire : Fa micros 
I Mitthalwiym <tes r&uJwAro r trdta#rT«Qtoeh* n 
fiit-iitui* :n jifhat n Bd. TLia colLbiu a 

ilmdog of tho inKiipLioa, with, au edition 
foL Lrubd jflrtly m bis own collation and partly 
04 k that of Halbhorr, CoUFAtmm {Ain#* 
lUUwjm h Antic&tin Cksmim* V&L L),—Tins 
iUiO contains A ■ 0|«V of the dH'pinil writing 
ivilh nit editimt ill modem churauter ^ well a,- 
ii Intul^tiou and na-tca, This too h founded oil 
the collation of Iklbhtrr and Fabricim, Thew 
arc the two authority for tile felt ; id I other 
rdEtioliH de|wftd on llsoru. UO lirm and 
^ftTFJJIAXN in the IJieiniscAft AhtM%m ¥ fO tpr 
Bond, 1385, Kr^JUiruEi^liPn, gjr e nn edition 
of tk tixt with translation,. note* on the 
Laagliagap Mid fat! legal eomnnmhirr, Thh 
l* the only tdltioa which deala fndly with the 
kail matter of the whole* Tt h Anprlenitntcd 
hy an article by tbo name writers on the two 
H,K.—'VOL. xm. 


biEialh-r fra^sLii-nb> in the f;hs\ui^h r * Museum 
for 1SSB. Lnwr (Berlin, ISSSi hzi publishcil 
nti edition of the ttxl with tmulatkm an-I 
abort n otrs. B a its a/k (.tolmn im and Theodor), 
Leipzig 3S&5+—A text and translation, wilh 
elaborate note* iui the dialect, Jacod SiM03f 
SYioniia* T696>--— An edition of the first half, 
with translation and a vahtahlo legal con mien- 
taiy. There eh a ii Jimdntion into Englbih by 
Hunv in the L<**0 QmarUri^ r Vol. iL P arid inin 
t'reneh by Da he.-l l in tho Bulletin dt €vtrt- 
xjMtida&ct Hfliiniq mc + ToL is.; and an nrtick 
with nsefol unggeNtinnH m legal |M>inia hy 
in tbn Zt\t*ch?ip f§r vcnjt&kA*nd* 
Vol. vi. In tnuieription i 
hate followed tho spelling of ihi? aUmt I liar* 
lioiMvtr u^d tho lutten a niul fa 1 ), neither o\ 
which occur* in the original, 
a it S7. 

* xL 

h 
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Zit tel euli tm. who has discussed the point, leaves it unsettled,* Ho 
states moreover iri his discussion that 1 there is no trace visible of a division 
of the procedure in jure and in judkio like that known in Attic fluid Roman 
law." I hope to be abb to allow that the distinction between the two 
functions of the judge answers exactly to the distinction between the pro¬ 
ceedings before the praetor and judex in Roman law* and to the distinction 
between atmcfwrw and icpiVis at Athens, The peculiarity of the Cretan is 
that both parts of the trial take place before the aaruc person* This fact 
however makes the maintenance of the distinction in procedure all the more 
remarkable. It will also throw much light on many obscure points in the 
Attic and Roman law. 

The proceedings at the dr-u/irpHrif at Athens or in jure at Rome had the 
object, not as a rule of finally deciding the case, but of determining what exactly 
the object of dispute warn The magistrate before whom they took place hud to 
see that all the formalities required by law or custom were complied with; 
the accuser or plaintiff had to state his ease, to produce the documents or other 
formal evidence ou which it was founded, and if the defendant was not 
present to show that with the proper formalities he had been summoned to 
appear. If the formalities were not complete the ease was not proceeded 
with ; if the defendant did not appear, although he hail been summoned, or il 
he did not in the matimr and with the formalities yrcdcrihed % th* law deny 
ilia charge or claim made by the claimant, judgment was given for the 
claimant. Only if both sides had properly performed all that was required 
did the suit pass Out of this stage; if however a point of law or fact remained 
to be decided for which the law provided no purely formal criterion, and which 
therefore required a consideration of the merits of the case and the evidence, 
then the or the praetor referred it to the decision of a Eixa&Tijpinv or 

a judex: before him the parties had to plead their cause, and prove it by 
argument or by evidence. The important point to notice is that in the first stage 
the magistrate is bound strictly by the letter of the law: the Saw orders that 
a man trying to recover u debt shall begin by doing certain actions and bring¬ 
ing his claims in a certain manner; if be does so, judgment follows for him 
as a matter of course, unless bis opponent performs certain acts and with hi* 
friends says certain words; if both do as required, then the judge can do no 
more, he has to hand over the case thus defined to another court. 

This distinction exactly answers to the distinction between the two 
I unctions of the Eunumj? at Gurtyu. 

riiLs is referred to in the following words;— 

si. '!&— StKUffrdv, on ph Kara fx^rvpa^ SyparnH 

aTTw^r^, at eyparrai, twi. S’ 6p V 6v T a xptwv 

TTOpTI Trt flw\lQll€i'a r 


' It. f. tW, be, 
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TliO judge, in whatever it baa been written that be shall give 
lodgment according to witnesses or *>atlis, shall give judgment 
as lias been written p but iu other matters he shall take an oath 
and decide according to the contentious. 

The differences are thus that 

A .—He Smcifei in those cases only where the law specially enjoins it ; 
lie is then bound to give judgment in accordance with the law, and in the 
judgment he is always bound either by witnesses or oaths, 

JR—In all other cases where the law does not under him Bi/tdfciP he 
decides himself. When he acts in this way, he himself takes an oath and 
decides on the contentious apparently freely, without being bound by law, 
w itnesses or the oaths. 

Kow here the important words are jfara pcuTvp&vs fj uttw^otov. Wc 
must first establish their meaning* 

I. FF&fungf (jia tT upes L 

It is this expression which has caused the difficulty in understanding the 
procedure. It his been assumed that the witnesses here referred to include 
witnesses whose evidence concerns the final matter of dispute between the 
parties. If tbis was the case It Is clear that the real trial would lake place 
before the Stifao-n/v and so we should not have tin- distinction between 
jfp{&t$ and dvdtcpt&iq. The passages however in the law where witnesses 
are mentioned show that, this is not the case, Tlie^ta^rupE^ are not witnesses 
to any fact; they are formal witnesses to the proper performance of 
processuLil acts. Before a man can bring a case into court he has to go 
through certain formalities, these must be performed before witnesses the 
presence of the witnesses is necessary to the validity of the acts, and their 
statement is the proof required by the law that the nets have been performed. 
Tbis proof ha* to be laid before the ffxacrrj!? or else the trial cannot proceed. 
Witnesses are also used to prove contracts, gifts, or transference of pro¬ 
perty; any actions of this kind to 1*? finally valid must be performed before 
witnesses specially summoned for the purpose: if a lawsuit arises 
concerning this contract, their evidence on oath is final proof that the con- 
tract or transference did actually take place. If r r ff> a man has made an 
engagement before witnesses to pay a sum of money at a certain date, and 
does not do so, his creditor when he brings the matter into court produces 
him witnesses who swear to and thereby prove the engagement. This is final 
on tbis point, the debtor (except and only by a separate action for perjury 
against the witnesses) cannot dispute the promise to pay : unless then he has 
sonic Other defence, f r y. that he has already paid, the suit is at an end; it 
must be decided by the judge xard piaiTupavq. If he lias paid, the payment 
eo be valid must have taken place before wit nesses. If the contract has not 
been made before witnesses and is denied, then the case cannot be settled 
so easily, and will have to be tried in sonic other way. 


e 2 
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I will now ikal with the passages in order to allow that this interpre 
ration is correct 


a.) 

i. 3S,—a* Si q SwXqy, «I» ptvcttfj?, jraXiW dim /tmrvpav 

Svwv hpopiuv ikw&ipwv dwofmJC&ilTte «Vt toj pap airi} xa ^aeup, 
tj nurey jj a\&i vrpo toutm' at Si tfu *aX$ *) £*/*irp, 

jcaTHTTanu tci eypa^pa. 

If the slave with regard to whom he has been defeated takes 
sanctuary, summoning him before two witnesses, runners, free¬ 
man, let him show htin at the temple where he b in sanctuary', 
himself or another for him; but if he does not summon him or 
does not show him, let him pay what has been written. 

Is 4i man J has had in Jib possession a slave who is judged by the 
court to belong to B t an order for restiluLmn b made ; if tins b not obeyed A 
incurs Certain penalties. Suppose however that the slave has fled to a 
temple so that A cannot restore him. A must then go to B accompanied by 
two witnesses and point out where the slave is: if he does even though B 
never recovers the slave, ^-1 has to pay only the price of the slave without any 
jwualty* If B sued for the penalties, the plea of A that he hud gone to 
asylum supported by the evidence of the witnesses that notification hud been 
given would Ex- an absolute bar to all further proceedings The judge must 
decide according to the witnesses,, uml the ease wuuId never pn.n_vi.-d beyond 
t he fiiBt stage. 


m 


Fr. B. Sv —ui Si xa rnpiucp if fiq vvparop *i imSuBBai, KaXffr dirri 
paiTupu i Smw ip rah Trim, at Sttjnm, uTrij x*§ t k ipxtmrwr 
WW avrop xtii Tui^ ft&frrvpaw, at fVe&Wo 1} irrtjXivtit ij i K d\Tj 
telKViW. 


hV. 


A. b— ai Si *a nij to TrapuOi* ,) pq tVfX* ihrp to 

Ten ‘axis t) ft§ SviWp, at 5; fparrm Y nn £*8 *kop ifrirp. 


Ji U dies or lie is not able to pursue il he shall summon him before 
two witnesses within five days to show where it is. he and the 
witnesses shall be on their oath, 5 as to whether he pursued it or 
brought it to him or summoned him to show' it. 

But if be does not pursue before, or does not bring the dead animal to 
him or does not show it to him as 1ms been written, there shall 
lie no case. 


1 tjm&Tifwvi tor llifl tin .inning till. cf. ,'jp/m, }K ^ 
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A has lost cattle owing to the action of animals belonging to if; if he 
wants to recover jo a court Le muat perform certain actions. He must first of 
all look for the strayed cattle: If the animal is dead he must take it to B 
and lay it before him claiming restitution; if ho cannot find it he must go to 
B and ask where it is. All these acts must be performed before witnesses. 
Unless by witnesses he can prove that he has performed them* be has no case 
lf**l €vStxop ; and bis suit hills to the ground at once. If ho has done so 

then there will be n prima/aci* case against B f and judgment will be given 
for A unless B has some defence. If B pleaded that the animal which 
did the damage was not hb, then the case would proceed to the next stage; 
otherwise it b decided at once xarii paitvpav?. 


fill.) 


iii. 14,—a/ TCriOf jm'u X£pevQiara t iweX^rat t< 5 deepi tVi vr4yav 

dvrl paiTvpwp rptmP, ai Se pi} SIkmitq* tVl t a par pi -ri 

rixvop t) rpdwev jJ a<rrQ&£pGv t opxiojripo}^ & 3 €p±v tips xa&etr rqr< 
tem tw? patTvp&P'it Ot 7r}\€v<rai*. at &£ Fonda Tf<cn Kfpevopffa 
tVcXeuactj ra> ?tdcra T& dpSpot ov &Jirvir p duri ptUTuptov 

iv, $* top €'TT€\i6a‘m r Ta if hi twv yni^fi 

x$p€vQV(r'at fiTTo/JciXoj Trai&iov irph* cwfXev<rai Kara t a typapplvu, 
tXeif&tpto pip KaTafjjauti Tr^rTTficwTH fTTan$pav$ t onv\cu wivr* 
i«j! F/xari w nf xa Pixci&r}. 

Tf a woman gives birth to a child when separated fmui her husband 
(by divorce or death), she shall cause the child to bo brought to 
her husband to bis house before three witnesses* Ifhe Joes not 
receive it, the child shall belong to the mother, to rear it or to put 
it away; and the relatives and the witnesses shall be on their 
oath, whether they brought it to him. But if a slave-woman 
bears a child when separated from her husband, she shall cause 
it to be brought to the master of the man who U the father before 
r.wo witnesses,.. . , and he who brought it and tiie witnesses 
shall be on their oath. If a woman who b separated puts aside 
a child before causing it to be brought according as it is written, 
tn the case of u free child she shall pay 50 staters, in the case of 
a slave 25, if she is defeated. 

Here, again, the witnesses sure witnesses to a formal action, called before - 
hand for the express purpose of being witnesses. If the father brings an 
action, or the master of the father, to get damages for the esposuro of a 
child, and the defendants can prove by the required number of witnesses that 
the father had an opportunity of claiming it* then the Sixa^TT}^ will at once 
give judgment iro?n rouv pnpTztpas : there will be no case to have a regular 
trial about. 
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(IV.) 

ii — The ease is that of a man being caught in the act of adultoiy 

in tli-e house of the father, brother, or husband of a wcnmn. The master of 
the house may seize him, when he hm done so— 

TTpoFnirarw SI avr\ pairvp&n* rptw tfqSfffTai* t&> £vat\fB£vrtw 

uWvi06t ii £v tali; w£vt' ap4pai$ r Tto SI StdXca t® ir«<rrfu anri 
paiTvpwv £t^j\ a£ Si x& p.i} riXAtJ^mt, eWJ rot? cXovc-t eptv 
xp^B&at oira2 xa \c£mvti. 

Let. him give information before three witnesses to the relations of him 
who lias been taken, that they may ransom him within five days, 
in the case of a slave, to his master before two witnesses If lie 
is not ransomed, he shall belong to the captors to do with him 
what they will 

Here just in the tiame way the law requires him to act according to 
certain formalities; the formalities must be performed before witnesses, if 
they are not then they are not valid. In this ease the proper performance of 
she formalities helps to protect the captor against a charge of false imprison¬ 
ment or violence. If he. after waiting five days* then killed the adulterer 
and was afterwaids accused of murder, the evidence of the witnesses would 
protect him from the lawful revenge of the relatives, 

Bo far we have had to do purely with preliminary acts necessary to legiti¬ 
mate the process. In some eases the witnesses have to be present to prove 
the proper performance of an act which has to be performed in execution of 
the order of the court after tlm trial. 


(V.) 

**■ +<>.—yuva itv&pos & Ka KplwjTat, o fe^nerra? apKOV ru kk Butdiarp, 
iv Tat? , L i'*aTd tifiipatf riirojtoo'riTtit Traptapros tS> StKatrrd. Sn 
* f wiKa\f t irppfawdm to virupKov rA&ixas ra yvitit/ti *ai rw 
StiTntrTrt vat tc3 pvupovi irporiraprov dpri p,[atTvpap], 

ir ft woman ist separated from ter husband, supposing the judge has 
given judgment that she shall take an oath, let her take the oath 
within twenty days in the presence of the judge. Whatever 
charge he brings against her, let him proclaim the matter of the 
suit to the woman find to the judge and to the rune men four tiny? 
before, before witnesses. 

This refers to an oath of purgation (cf. infra, j>. On), 

The accuser lias here to bring witnesses when he formally rends the char*;, 
of which the woman has to clear herself, in order that the record of the oath 
may be dear and undoubted. 
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Besides processiml acts, witnesses are also called to prove Contracts or 
agreements; in this case also however they are not chance witnesses, they 
are men who have been present at Hie transactions to which they give 
evidence, having been summoned for the express purpose of giving evidence 
to it. Their evidence is necessary to its complete validity: r.g. when an 
inheritance is divided between the heirs, it is expressly enjoined that wit nesses 
(fmtTvp€*i) should be present. 


(VT.) 

v. 51, — SaTiajtivaiS Se KpijpaTa pairupavs tt apipm Spopeat*; ikev&i- 
pope rphv t v urX/dP?* 

When they divide the property witnesses shall bo present, runners 
freemen, three or more. 

The evidences of three witnesses in a court would be final and absolute 
proof that the division had been made, and would give a title for the posses¬ 
sion of any property the ownership of which was disputed. 


mi) 

Wo have also a ease which Jonhs with (he process for recovery of a 
debt— 

ix. 43 . — at t iv tfu uripai auvaWfitifrutm ») tV wipas tTTiffim pi} utto- 

ai p4v k uTTinrwpiun'Tt pa /rope? Jjj9ibfTe?j r & i/eciroviTTa- 
Ttfpw xal wX/ero? rpcfei t&p /te/oi'ov jdfrr i*s to BstcaaraTTipoi* 
Bvo r ™ pzioroQ eva p BiJcaBBirto 'ropri rA JTTOTrcjridjLtf iit £t 
p) a—oTrttViuit'v, i) if* r[7Ti ]#$ o trwaUUirffai^i oTepoi' 
Sfcjjroi o ftei-7ro/ic^oe r ij ri^rojtid<rai 7 ) <r um- 

If any one made a promise for a date, or did not pay kick to some one 
who had made a loan up till a certain dote, if witnesses declare 
of full ago, in a matter of 100 staters or more, three; of less down 
to 30 staters, two; of less, one; let him give judgment according 
to the statement of tbo witnesses; hut if witnesses did not 
declare, or if he who made the promise *.**_.*“, let him 
either take an oath or , . ,, whichever the plaintiff chose. 

This is a very valuable ease h If a man has made a promise lo pay before 
witnesses and does not do so, tbo creditor lias only to prove the promise by 
the witnesses, and judgment follows m a matter of course. There is really 
no trial, the judge only orders the execution of the agreement which has 
been made. If however the contract wa$ not before witnesses, or if them is 
some further defence so that the evidence of the witnesses la not final, 
another way of making a decision is necessary. 


" lti niiijff Ifid IfiHinin^ are donhlTtil. 
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(VIIL) 

One nf the most important passages is ujLlbrtuuaiely very obscure* * 


i>h ^+.—ai tj . *] diortiu 1 ? rj £ia 

/tfrxXo/ic^av t) iiiafetTrfipttvQs airQ9dtm t rj Twr<p aUo^ i*Tripv*K*}v 
™ imav tw. <g Bk Esjca:<rrd;ti StiEttSSeTia Trojurt ra aiHHropjfi^ 

p*v& m ai ptiv tea vitas £mp.4*\§ t 0 St^fforav x c }Ava^»v at xa SSij 
xai wQ\tti.T€Vit m Bi paiTvpets m ihfioimS fjwp 

Kolara?. i tax Bmf3o\a$ xai Eipmtat fmhvp^ ot farifidWourn’i 
awowtuvia kra>v* j) fie <a d’jro/tfiVmrri £(Avi£S^Ttu j/^roiTa 7 ufrraji 
xai t wf ^iKTypnv? tfwrijv to an-Xaor, 


ir any ouc who has become surety; or hu* been defeated in a suit, or 
is in debt (?}, or claims to postpone payment, or him brought in a 
o mu tor-plea, die; or if the creditor die 5 then the case mast be 
brought afresh into court within a year. The judge shall give 
lodgment according to the statements (of the witnesses), fn the- 
eoso of a suit already decided the judge (who has decided it) and 
the recorder shall give evidence, if he is alive and in the city ; 
in the ease **f a surety or-a debt the witnesses whoso duty it is 
for the relations sis witness®); al^i if the defendant has claimed 
t postponement or has made a counter-plea* the witnesses whose 
liity it in (or the relations m witue.ssi^; shall give evidence; but 
if they refuse the evidence the judge shall give judgment ihat 
the dnitDttnt and his witnesses shall support their statement on 
uatli, and that lie shall get the sum claimed (but that no 
additional fine be imposed);* 


7 Fail. D i uitffli Td «£■? uy. 

■ It u inpoflibk to disflimg ■!! dm d iHk-ul lir.-> 
of this passage here : on wine point* however 
my tnnwlatiOli Ofijiairo juilitkitiou For 
nitSrj^T [tir whmtovpr tlin W&rd really ii) m 
satisfactory explanation ba* been gtvaiL S 6fl - 
ihlaAand nio>t fefrr la sonn 

motion on the part of the debtor whe tnaJti- 
*onn.- coon tri-pi™ to show why be need uoE 
p*y. After tlin death the object of the court U 
to put Una claimant in tb t *;une pant-ion with 
respect to the bain of Ibe debtor u hd «m» to 
ibe debtor himself ; is older to aeliiuvc this 
objwl tvrb party bos lo bring forward proof for 

*mh ^fcajje in Uw praetfisdinga which bn* already 
k**n niched, Tiie claimant boa {«J in the ew 
<> f a -nit already dedtled to piora tlria by the 
oflirLUn nf the court; (I) in the et*r of n 
surely, or oth*r form of debt 10 bring formaE 
sritkiMi of the contract., If the Jfbtor, wbiL- 

ikll\*, lia*i filter nn defense, jndgTor-ftt wfH 


ih-n Ik- given for tb* djkibuit : iftEm debtoi 
im* tiiJiJc a defend iben hi* hefrs bavo to bring 
evidence tbal Ike hfl^ lifihr so : i his L* cxpn-Kmi 
ilk th* Vi-or.^ S,afloat j^bJ &p*&ht r Tbi* U 
erblw* not ok la 1 ha valiility or tbe iLefrnca, 
but u to (hf fast til at tii^rf wag a dtfun^. If 
tbi* avid^o bmit^ down (thi* seem* th« onlv 
po^ibie mculdg of iwfkiiam, c f. x i P J1J 
then jndgnMmt for tb# cbbntnt follows ** 
though tins defcjjcd hnd Hot Ipeeu. bet Up, Thr 
hw Iben nddt two regulation* : (ft) that tbr 
claimant and tiU wUmmas H baJl tnk* an wiih 
to ik< tniili of their Element t (1) tint ml 
wit 1 -Laxuiing tb Minn* of an attompt id 
i-K^pd jmymt-HE no fihe *halE impaanh hut 
only 3 lit: dinipfc ddbt [tajiL 

Tbt iJ&culiarity of this interpretation I* tint 
I taku £w<pf*sr<*rFi to refor only to tlm witnpsjw 
for eIlci and Sppfj.'r, Thl^ aCfCU» ibr 

only ponfblt deduction fronk the fact that 
Jtirigmont for tboolaimuit follows tbe ^firvilnf 
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At least part of this is clear: if a luau dies in debt h the creditor has to 
bring the matter before the court afresh (cVe/wXc l). If he can bring 
witnesses who have been called officially at the time to witness the debt, then 
judgment will be given for him. One special case is, supposing the 
matter has already been tried in court, then the officials of the cowrt, the 
judge and the 1 recorder * (jifapw) are the witnesses. 

It is noticeable that the officials are chosen to be the witnesses of a 
judgment in court; in other communities we find that the people present in 
the court are solemnly called on to hear witness* 

(IX.) 

x. 25.— lU'TpwTTQV pi} wi't)&at fcaraK€i^€i r Oi\ tt ptV k aKkvar y ci 
if£iT£t^eiv¥ fc upirlp&KftP pjjit tTriffTrers'eitfaj 

jirj&t KaTaBt&ttV ai M ns rovnav rt FipA^af, j«f &h is Kpios 
tji£v u til dirMtiw/oif? Bva fiaiTvp€s^ 

It shall not be lawful to have sold to one a man who is deposited in 
trust until he who has deposited him have redeemed him (or vJ m 
have arranged), nor (me about whom there is it lawsuit, nor 
receive him (as a present),- nor have him promised or receive him 
o» a pledge; if he do any of these things, then it is invalid, if lwo 
witnesses make a declaration. 

Here the declaration of the witnesses is clearly to the fact that the slave 
is in pledge, or if hat there is a lawsuit about him. The original owner has 
only to prove it by the witnesses present when the agreement was made, and 
the later transaction becomes null and void. 

In all these eases pairupis refers to witnesses of Jbrmalitics. The form 
or act that they have to prove in sometimes proceedings Lit court, sometimes 
those parts of a process which are essential but rake place out of court, some¬ 
times contracts or Agreements. In oil eases the witnesses ore official, they 
mu h t have been summoned beforehand for the purpose of witnessing the act; 
ir does not include the evidence of accidental spectators. 

These parages are sufficient to show that this is the common meaning of 
the word; there remain two group of passages where the meaning is at hist 
less obvious. We may however use those which nru certain to interpret 
the others. 


tin" witlic*JWB to ftive ertdtiittf* TIlh- point of 
thr worate ™*rqr fi i3 that h gunnia tfite 

tu'iETj- turn tins wldttinnAl Ana r*r ddubk pc unity 
which WEfcs generally ilcipjwU on thp« ttIio 
Bought t* uvark AN olilLgutinn, Hofor* ifco h«li> 
jw ri^aired to pay, the claimant must ink«r 
formal po»f in eourl of hi* claim. In iL 31* 
Jn--, we have further regulati™ ou the ifmhrr. 
Tht hrin m*y T if they ltkr T Imtwl of ^yili¬ 


the dehi. resign t hm nybclo inheritMifN' to flu* 
ilebt nr* 

If ihiB i* right vfa jhiLll have for di^Ar4l la 
v. 5 to fruit aj-StfKa*. Until a freak examination 
of th* Btour ift marie it {a however improbable 
tint any saliifiwtcry interpretation will !»■ 
femnl* 

p RauwV, ixAvftrti: Rfj h Apxvit- ■ Fab, 
rorrfus 
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(X.) 

i. 1, etc.—os *' tXt u&tptp t; £uXp jieXXp uj-^i^X^r. rrph SiVaf j»Jj 

fit Sc jv‘ 07 y, Jtaro& * a x a-arm tw A«vd^p& Sewn. ffTanJpaj'?, rw 
fii'fAm Tt'>Tt oxt a<ytt, xal Bueajc&dTM \ayd&<n iv Tats rptcfl dp t : - 
p**C. ai [£ej *a jU-t? Xayatnj, xaraBixaBB4 T*J T&p /*it* 

<rTaTj}pfi, t&j SfiXcw raq dpipa? fexwra^ TrptV «* \ttydtrrf* 

Tii £t rfpdviJ tov SfAraorav ipvdvra *p/ra/ + <u S' thmoiTo pif 
dyw r tov Bikootvi* ippvvra k ph r ev f at pi} airoTTMifim pairuv r 

I 1 11 1 to question which the judge has to settle here is whether an illegal 
seizure of a slave has been made; one party asserts it, the otlier denies it 
This being n question of fact which the taw tWs not know, ihejudge hog in 
decide on oath, wnA'VG ft wUmtx imrfo* a dwiamlit* ja. The parage itself gives 
no due to what the witness may be supposed to make a declaration about. It 
may ho a witness for the defendant w ho came with him and proves ihnl a 
legal and peaceful transference took place, and not a violent seizure. It may 
also be a witness that the .slave had been adjudged to the defendant in a 
court, in which case he was allowed to seize him. 141 It is possible that he is a 
witness of the plaintiff who was present, and who was called on {impaprdp^ 
pat in Attic taw) to bear witness to the assault. At present we have how¬ 
ever no other instance *"f this kind of paprvpia in this law. The foot that 
the judge must follow his evidence shows that he is formal evidence of the 
same kind as that in the other cases, 

If however the agreement has nn| been made be fort* witnesses, then it 
has to be proved in come other way, The wit nesses are here too formal 
witnesses summoned beforehand* for the express purpose of witnessing the 
agreement. 

I. 1+, eta —at Se xa pmXfi q pci* fXei tftfpopt o Bk SwXoia xaprira? f^cji 
T , i 31 ir' ikevBepov dvrQ-Tr&nriwim. at £4 x* hvtti £d\m ^iraX/vur; 
7 roiv/om 9 F&v jFffjtcJTfpov ai jien jUbfr i? uirttruv^, ifant 
top j^wr+Tupa at Be k i) dpirdrepnie «tto^a*ruWr* i} 

tot £uratrrAtf J/irwr/z jrp/ivp. 

This, as Zittelmann points out, is a 1 contravindicatio/ Each party 
maintains a positive plea; each says that the slave is Jm: he does not 
simply say " the stave is not jours 1 hut ' the slave is mine/ The pmrvpts 
nre witnesses to some formal action or agreement on which the |>ossessioii is 
grounded, f.y. if the stave had gone to one of the parties on the division of 
his fathers property the paiTvpe? who were present would give their 
evidence ; unless the other party can produce a title at least os good, there 
it no cause to go on with the case. 


1 t 5Ct, “fXr Si ntucmiUn* *mk rip *r?mKtlpttnr l-pm &*htw IW, 

11 0. *ivl Bil,. Sttsi, 
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If however he brings witnesses to assert that they were present us 
formal witnesses when the slave was transferred to him legally by a *alc or 
as a present, then as both sides have a title the judge must decide which is 
the best. This may be a very simple matter: it may be merely a question 
of date, but for such matters witnesses are not used, the judge has to decide 
on oath. This passage, interpreted by the others, shows certainly the nature 
of ftairupes and the w'ay in which they were used. 

Only one passage*remains; it is one which has been frequently mis- 
understood. 


(XL) 

ii, K5.—-o' ko top e\ev$4pa.tr iirtTTspijT&i rlwoWroe 

St-jfn (rTOTtjpnrf KdraartitTfi, at uira-susviui p.atTV<t. 

If lie seduces a free woman, who is in the charge of a relation, hr 
shall pay ten staters, if a witness declares. 

It is not quite clear whether the passage refers to seduction or to secret 
marriage. The peculiarity of the case is that the woman is in the keeping 
of ft Ku&imfc, ie. obviously not of a father, brother or mother. The 
punishment is a fine to be pnid to the «t6etn-»Jc. The then in 

order to recover damages for the loss of chastity has to prove his right, to sue. 
The witness is not a" witness to prove the injury: no witness lias been 
required in the preceding caws. We must suppose that the charge of the 
woman has been formally assigned to the relation before witnesses ; otherwise 
he lias none of the legal rights and privileges of guardianship, GE ix. 50. 

I think then it may be considered proved that in this code the word 
fiatTvpe* refers to formal witnesses of proceasunl or contractual acts : there is 
no single case where it refers certainly to evidence which is brought to settle 
disputed points of fact. 

In other early systems of law this seems to be the common and regular 
meaning of the word. What we call evidence, the attempt to get at the 
truth of an event by the sworn statement of any one who may have any 
accidental knowledge bearing on the event, is of late growth It was of 
course not unknown, but it was unregulated aud uot much confidence was 
attached to it. In the early German codes we can distinguish between 
. or -fa grit, and ‘ probation In the earliest codes the word folia is 

nearly always, if not universally, applied to formal witnesses to processital acts 
or contracts. It is also used of the evidence of neighbours or members ol 
the community to matters of common notoriety, such as I he ownership of 
land. The two uses arc closely akin: the title to freedom or property 
depended on the record of the community to which all belonged, and all 
members of it, especially the oldest, were always liable to be summoned os 
tealcs or seugen of this: it was so to speak one of their public duties. On 


!1 Or i vum ii'iirrtM. 
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ihe other hand, in cases of murder or robbeiy and generally speakitigof facta, 
in the early codes t€$U& are never summoned to prove : they are only used 
to prove the ttumniHo and other similar acts. Accord Log to the earliest 
German law, if a question of fact remained to be decided witnesses were not 
used : the regular procedure was by ordeal, trial by combat or the purgatory 
oath. On the other hand, just as at Gortyn T witnesses are frequently used to 
prove formal nets, such an a summons or a sale-, and the codes are fall of 
reference to these witnesses It is only necessary to quote n few passages to 
illustrate this, For the summons to court which occupies such an important 
place in Roman and Attic law, ef Lex Sal, L 2, et ille tjui alinm mam nit 
cum teatihiis ad do-mum illius ambnlnre debet. 


fh" —Jbi- duodeciin testes eruut qul per singular vices Ires jurat! 

dicaut, ipimI ibidem fuerunt ubi rachineburgii judic&wmnt nt ant ad inei> 
am h Li lure t zun fid run do conpuribn* fh ceret , 111 

For the case of a slave who hns to bn produced tm answer a charge cf t 

Lex Rib. x\\. [ L -Quod si . ., . toga lapsus fuerh, ad placitmu vuniens 
f lomirms) cum tribus tefitibus in harario oenjurat, quod senrus illi, quem nd 
igneum reprcsentarc debnerat, extra ejua vokintate ftiga tajisns sit. 

The testes here prow not the Right nf the slave* but. i\w ns Hi of the 
master. For wit nesses to a sale cf. 

Lex Rib, lis.--8i quin altm illiquid venderU oi c-niptor testament urn 
v indiciums aecijM-fi ■ voluerit, et Eli mallo I me faeere volnerit, precimn in 
piaeserito traiLu, et rem accipiat, et testament am pub] id conscribatur. 
Quod si parva res fuerit, septa m testibns firmeiiir, si an tom roagua dnodcciiiL 
joboretm. 

Et si qwm in. postemiu hoc refragarc vel falsere vohjoriL a te&tibus 
con vinca tur r 


Here there i& a written document, hut the procedure is obviously the 
same; the older procedure is shown in a passage that, follows on this: 

IK lx,—Si quis villain nut vinenm vel quamlibct pogio&siunciikm ah 
alio coinpnrnverit, et testairieuturn aceipere non potueiit, si mediocre* res esl, 
cum ii testibns, et si pawn* cum ires, quod si magua, cum 12 ml locum 
tradition is cum tutidem mi mem pucroa neced&t, et sic cis pmesentibus 


13 In lli e oldnt tif iLci dChUs, the Ux Salttii* 
t hi** ilktin-'tmij m preferred ttlmMt without Ft- 
oeptivu. An apjrtrcnt ti. 13 , fc mt 

a ml uif, for though bate* arc to in 

Bttmectidn with ilsi- Embatw, thfl |n>iat that 
tlti-j |iPOVf r* + tjijckl tnttvitN fait,* Lt. a fioltiiiiii 
act COWCHtiotL Similar is ixxiii, 2: 'Si 
F|flw irrniTn iln^nth nin ^Egaais babntetn fur*- 
v*rii Wit dti 1 i>1 1 tli, qiii nr! iv'BUlwittm niaij- 
■utftim fflt rt hw J« L f trililtUi fnerit s»-l|-iriillatlkui 


i jUoii 4*13131 dors ill tli guns ill Vcuatiqneiti f mlat- 

L-iMt, 1 Thf\ prove not tbo met of tlwft 
bnt ttie rwadlticnj ef the utag. 

XXXvi— '$[ quin hnm& ax Ljuoliti^t qinii4ui~ 
|XHlem domg*tterim OCceiih fllttU et hne |^r 
tMtiWm fumt adprjhqinnV II ji exception. 
Aa Lh aUo ax B $ T Nj couviiti-tm i-uiii- fOctSl ail 
At Ic.iMt one rif rli- MSS. hftnetp; 
Tuidn sn lh+" first rnsit llir vronls fc i]nf*l mm 
^TtteriL' 
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pretiuui trad at et possession es acciphit, et uJlicuitjuu dfl porvolis alapcs dune l 
et torque t auriculas, lit e i ill pustumdum testimonium praebeant. 

With the local variations we have here formal witnesses called to prove 
the title. Just however as in (VII.) ix. 51 if witnesses could not be got Lhe 
matter was decided! by oath, so the clause continues— 

!Si autern testes non potneril ndmtmire, lit ei testimonium pmebcaut p 
turn rein suam cum i> sibi 11 cum 7 cum sacrament is interpositionesibi stud eat 
cvindicare. 


If ho euunut. get witnesses to prove Lhe original transfer he does not prove 
possession by witnesses but by oath with the oath nf others. This oath ol 
the 1 eideshelfer* is of course in some ways evidence ; but it is never spoken 
of as * testes 1 fc zeug&m ’ aud is quite different in its origin. 

I el one of the Capitularies of Chlodovicus is a long paragraph giving 
i egulatiou a for discovoting a murderer; in the Lex Salka, xliiL, regulation* 
for disco wring who is guilty when a man was killed in * cuntuberoio : in 
neither case in there any mention of J testes/ The procedure is to find on* 
the people against whom there is print# Jfi&ie ground for suspicion and than 
make them clear them stives by an oath. Testes are not used to prove facts 
unless they have before the Fact been deliberately summoned by one ol the 
parties tu witness his action. The best account of it is given by Brunner* who 
: “ Tiic proof by witness (Zcugeubeweis) had in the old German law a 
much smaller application than in modem law. Accidental knowledge did 
not suffice to form the legal character of a witness. Hail any one the most 
minute knowledge of the matter in dispute he could not appear as witness 
if he had not boon at the time led bp the partite to the action in yvexiioit 
in order ft* pice evidence if AtfceswiJ ^ 36 Besides these witnesses in the strict 
sense, who is. are 1 led ' (gezogcu) formally to confirm legal acts, and so may 
be called * geschiiftszougen/ there wore known only the 1 geraeindezeugen who 
gave testimony to conditions and actions which were notorious in the place 
or comm unity, in their character ns neighbours or members ol the same 
country, The proof of judicial acts, which in later times meets us aa a 
special form of evidence legally distinguished, was in the oldest period 
given, uot as 1 Djngneiigniaii * by the judge and the SetwjFru™ but aimpli 
by the party with the help of the ordinary proof, * 17 

In the Anglo-Saxon laws the word witness is without exception used in 
a similar sense; it means those who were present at a contract or sale, i n 
order to be witness of it, r.g. 1 Let no man exchange any property withoui 
the witness of the reeve, or of the matt-priest, or of the land-lord, or of the 
li herdere a ’ Or of other un-lying men/ 18 


11 1 hiivci r -iii* lii CtaltiX bj. 

JJ 'fitii fa qiiPU'il from lk'.Hiiiuaiua R 

xxxlt. &7 : *^iii camhiBu p|u"0 seiist 

4ti Iocmo II«3 ri»tt Vul nir P n'U u'wtait ap- 

j*?rade«p*Ttlca& Is cme (*: fi? proprament per 
l^rtcr twinno*^ <k h cow (fill Tea f?te de *-■ 
tfiratiflui mfaiV 


2$ CullU^t Lhifc wittk IX, 3£ 

U bninucr* Eithitktimj tkr $kki(Wryef&hU. 
or. aim lb. Qtt&teMi rift Dmtochen fleeter iL 
S9£, k^ 

“ toth< L 10. 


*2 THE PKOCEDTJIfcE UF THE I JQRTYNIAN IN0CTUPTION, 

- And lot every man, wiUi their witnesses* bu) and soli every of tlio 
chattels that ho may buy or sell, either in a 4t burh 11 or in a wapentake* and 
Jet every of them, when he is tirst chosen as witness give the oath tliat lie 
never, neither for lovej nor for four, will deny any of those things of whicli 
tie was witness* nor declare any other thing in witness* save that alone which 
lie saw or heard : and of such sworn meo ? let there be at every bargain two 
or three as witnesses. And he who rides iu quest of any cattle, let him 
declare to Ilia neighbours about what he rides, and when he come home, let 
him also declare with whose witness he bought the cattle / ILh 

"And let no one buy anything above the value of Jour pence, cither 
Jiving or lying, unless he Jiavc the true witness of four men, be it within a 
hurh, be it in the country. For if it tlien be attached and he have no sure 
witness, let there be no vouching to warranty* hut let ms own be rendered 
to the proprietor/ iB 

It a peculiarity a I the old English law that thu witness vs are all 
niiicml hotly of men appointed once for all from whom all witnesses for each 
suit are to be taken. They have to prove not only Jugal actions to which 
they arc witness, but generally ownership or title to projierty : they arc the 
record* of all transfer of property, their declaration is legal proof In no 
case however du witnesses prove actions, such as robbery or murder- it is 
not till the Norman law 3ms supplanted tlie English that the word witness 
used tu this sense. 

In Icelandic law a similar distinction is made, Witnesses (vatterd) art; 
used and required in all ceremonial actions. On the otlier hand the truth 
of doubtful points of feet is determined by a sworn committee of enquiry 
(quifr) who occupy a position some thing between that of el jury and of 
witnesses. The word vatterd is restricted in its use jmt as is ^mrv^ 7 zeugen, 
gewittness or testis. 

In Roman law there in abundant evidence that this was the original 
i n can i tig of the word 11 test is J and tts derivatives. It is only necessary to 
refer to the words of the XfI H Tables; 21 *Hi in vocal, ito. it, rintc- 
stauiiuo igitur cum capita/ The word testimonium and all the proceedings 
connected with the making of a will are simply an instance of the regular 
procedure with 1 testes/ The IMu Gmicttetfio is the calling on those present 
in court to bear witness to the proceedings. 

At Athens it is interesting to notice that the law of evidence never 
really progressed. As is well known in a SiKatmjpiGv there w m no examina¬ 
tion of witnesses, all that could be done was to read out the pspTVptai 
that had been heard in the dir(urpt<m* Of course these jtdprvptq were in 
later times called with a view to the later proceedings before the fiiKaatui 
and were no longer confined to witnesses to formal acts* but the old rule was 
maintained Unit papruptai belonged to the preliminary and formal proceedings, 
TIns 15 also shown by the rule which excluded slaves and women from giving 


n Edfftn JSvffl ?, o. 


■* t'flijt, 'M r 
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evidence. At Borne this custom was broken through nt on curly period; 
witnesses were freely heard and examined by the judex. 

It appears then that in all our earliest authorities we have no 
record of witnesses used as now of casual spectators who are required to give 
evidence which may throw light on the matter in dispute. On the other 
hand the old Jaws are full of regulations w ith regard to these formal witnesses 
The distinction of the two kinds is that wliile according to modern notions 
the statement of a witness is something to be weighed, of which the 
credibility and importance haste be estimate the statement of the Formal 
witness is tor the time absolute proof of the fact to which he has been 
witness. The procedure belongs of course chiefly to the period before the 
introduction of writing. It was soon superseded by written records and 
written contacts. When this wns done the words for witness got a more 
extended use. It is therefore only in the oldest authorities, the English 
codes, the Lex Salica/* the Scandinavian authorities and the Gortyninu code 
that we can expect to find the word used with its one meaning alone; in 
them as a matter of fact and in them alone the words are used only in this 
technical sense. * 

The fact then that when the Siicwra? he has to du so /rrcTf* 

fiaiTupav'it is not a reason for supposing that the real trial took place lit 
this stage; papn/pta in its technical sense was as in other laws confined tu 
the purely formal procedure which is to be disthiguighed from the real 
settlement of a disputed pojuL by bringing the minds of one or more men 
to weigh opposing evidence or pleas. Tlie production of the paprvptat wins 
like the production of signed contracts or official records of a transaction in 
a modern court. The proof of a payment by pdfm*pev was like proof by 
producing a receipt to ft bill. 

% Ontte. 

Tlie second characteristic in the prelimiuaiy procedure is that it. 
may he cItt cujlwtojv Iii order lo ui id erst and this it is necessary to 
draw attention to a distinction of great importance in the wording of the 
code, which lifts been ignored by Zittelmann. In the code we must distin¬ 
guish between two kinds of oaths. There is the oath by which the formal 
assertions of witnesses or of either of the parties lo u suit are supported. 
We do not know whether witnesses and pleaders were always obliged Lo take 
an oath, probably the opponent could always require them to do so; this 
oath is referred to in the expression op*niTepes h < Quite distinct from this is 
the oath by which after the charge or plea lifts been formally established the 
accused clears himself; this is the purgatory oath so common in German 
law, and is closely akin to the opto? in the sie opxov of Attic 

law.^ This is always referred to as dirwoirat* When the pleas on both 
sides bad been made, the usual cou rse was for the judge to take an oath and 

s* Fer the Lsi 9*Uflm Brunner, Oil ifoe *ir Sfjncer ms article m 

op L ii $84-5* TMa yuIuulb did Itwt appear tins Cteie&Ol* ftrim, Feb. 1S93, 
till after the iboti wu3 written. 
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then decide the point of dispute which remained. I n same cases however the 
law says that this shall be decided not by argument before a a worn judge 
but by the solemn oath of the accused. This U clearly quite distinct 
from the oath by which the witnesses confirm their statement j as the dis¬ 
tinction however lias not been noticed I must justify it by referring to the 
various passages* 

The meaning of opjttwrtpo? determined by the fact I ku v in three ol 
the four places where it occurs, it i^ used of patrup&s : it is used lo confirm 
lheir statement and that of the party. 

These passages arc :— 

Fr, B *> etc. itthuv c[e x'ovov t b vv varov Ewi&tE$$ui r r? 

fyparrot ■ at £e co teti’cijtvji t) MV rvvaiin* ij jraXty? 

avr'ipanupwv Svwrtv r*uv tteitte, (irSeitferei* onHj /cfp K ipKtfifTcpov 
fjp .jjr avrbv *ul top* fuuTvpai*s at eTreS/rro i) tVjJXfOirc 1 } iKuXif 
iaKViMV* 

If it dies or he is not able to pursue it* he shall call him before two 
witnesses within five itaya whether he will show it where il¬ 
ia, and lie himself shall be uU his oath and the witnesses, 
whether he pursued it or called him to dhow it. 

And in the pnsnage quoted above fill-) r-— 

jih 44.—*iJ t£kvi yuva teepEvovoa *VfXei^at ™ attSpl ett'i ot Cyar dirrl 

pOritVpOtV TpiUH* —- optCiO}T£p0}% 5 EUtl' TW? ttti t tirtS 

patTiJpttw, ai eTrq\ev<rap. 

In ..casv nk ;i slave it h KQptcmTEpop Upev rav ^wAfwar™ tcai t»c 

paiTupavs. 

Ir i* quite dear that io both cases the oath here referred W is our 
which accompanies and confirms the plea and the witnesses who support it. 
Whether or not they were always put to the oath we cannot say; or, if the rub' 
varied, what it was that fixed it for each case* It is net the oath of purgation 
which belongs to a subsequent stage ; we may suppose that if one party stated 
bis case with the evidence of the procedure witnesses, Ivia opponent could 
require that he should be compelled to make the statements on oaths 1 if he 
did ho they were proved p if not they fell to the ground. The oath however 
did not as a rule complete the case, it only confirmed the grounds on which 
it was begun ; it took place at the same time ns the patrvpia and was part 
Of it- 

The other case is more difficult. The law is giving the tinea to bo paid 
in cases of rape: the lost clauses of the chapter refer to rape on a slave-girl 
by her own master. 

ii. 11.— €v8o&t&iav Rte\av at xtiprei haptitrairo t Sio vTarTfpGus xara- 
aretoei, m &e tea tie&apvapivav tte!? apipa r a b0E\bv t al B4 * tv 
wxri £ ff n^tXov*, bp* 1 tar f pap tp ev t a p £ tb X n r. 
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If be forcibly violates a slave-girl who belongs to the house, he shall 
pay two staters, if [lie violates] by day one who has been (already) 
overpowered, one obol, hot if it- be at night, two obols, and the 
slave-girl s hall be an her oath. 

In order to determine the meaning of this we must see in what this case 
differs from the others just preceding where there is no such provision. The 
preceding clauses relate to violence offered to a free man or woman, a woman 
who is in the charge of one who is not a c it wen, ora slave (foaeeas — fourfav), 
presumably ono belonging to some one else; the tvffo&iSla So>\» differs from 
the other cases in that she is completely in the power of her master. In all 
the other cases the suit would be brought by the guardian or husband of the 
free woman, or by the master of the slave. This is shown clearly by a com¬ 
parison of iii. 4n, etc,, where the worra? in the cose of a slave takes the place 
of the na£eoT<ii. The slave-girl then who is violated by her own master has 
naturally no one who can bring a suit or through whom she can obtain 
redress. To remedy this the law especially directs that she should be 
permitted to lay a charge against him herself, and support it by an oath. 
The accused would of course be allowed to clear himself by oath or in some 
other way. It is sufficiently extraordinary that at this early period a slave 
should be allowed to bring an action against her own master and apparently 
exact damages; the statement however is so clear that wc must accept it. 
It is impossible to agree with ffittelinarm in his explanation that the oath of 
the woman in this ease, like an oath of purgation, decided the matter, and 
was followed by tbe condemnation : this affords no explanation of the 
fact that it applies only to the ev8a5iBt'a &d>\a, and is unconnected 
with the other uses of the word optcuorepay, As wo shall see in all the 
undoubted cases where an oath absolutely ends the proceedings and is 
followed by judgment, the oath is taken by the accused, and the word 
dvr afibcai is used. 

The following instances are undoubted cases of the purgatory oath : 
in not ono of them is the word cp/ctaiTtpos used. 

iiL 6.—The matter in question is that an accusation is brought against 
a woman who is separated from her husband, of having taken away some 
property that belongs to him. If she acknowledges the charge, she is to pay 
a line of five staters: it then continues. 

ni< fie k eirirai'tojffijTffli, Sr/vnwtrai Tav yvtfaite (nropetrat rai> "Xprefiio 
Trap’ ‘ \pvK\aiOP Trap tvv TOKvtav. <m 5^ tis k t'nropoerdvaa 
TrapiXj), Ttivre or arrjpavs Karaaraan val to Kptos aoriw. 

With regard to that which she denies, he shall pass judgment that 
the women deny it on oath by Artemis near tbe Amyclaean npar 
the Bow-woman, And whatever be takes away from her after she 
has denied it on oath he shall pay five stators and the value. 
li.S_.YOL. Kill, F 
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Here we should have expected to find : whatever she denies, on that he 
shall decide on oath (opvvirrm *piWv}+ The procedure iti which the accused 
takes the oath is the substitute for the procedure by trial before a sworn 
judge. Judgment was given in this form: she shall deny it on oath, or 
pay. A later passage quoted above (V. xi. 46} gives further details with 
regard to the oath. It must he taken within twenty days* in the presence 
of the judge, and witnesses are to be present to read exactly the details of the 
charge of which she is to dear herself. 

il 36,—The next passage is equally clean The ease is; a man lues 
caught an adulterer; according to the regular procedure he has warned the 
relatives. They, or the man himself bring an action against the aggrieved 
husband accusing hi in of unlawful imprisonment (StB-Xeicraflat). Again, 
instead of ordering that the judge shall take an oath and decide the matter, 
the law orders that the husband (who is now become the accused) shall clear 
himself by oath. 

cti jy tea tt&jH) Sflj'X&iffJtftfn;, optdaat top eXirra Tto Tre^Tijjfoi'THffTaTjfpa) 
jf.at wXfonoc Tf^nw aorov, fh? airrtp fiKaarttr t : .7zapiop.^}fov, tw fl h 
atperaipo* rpiro v aurai*, tgj fmxEa^ tow 'Trd&rav artpitv a&Tov 
fiotftlavT £\fv t BwXtotrci&Oai 5 e pij. 

Uut if he contends that he has enslaved him, let him swear who seized 
him p in the ease of fifty staters and more with four others, each 
one calling curses on himself; in the case of one who is not a 
full citizen, with two others; in the case of a slave, the master 
with one other, that he took him in adultery and did not seize 
him as a slave* 

The peculiar interest of this passage-* is that it is the only mention in 
Greek law of the * cideshelfer B so common in German law. As a single 
instance which gives algo the different number of oaths required for a free¬ 
man or a slave, we may quote Lex Kup r xvii.; Si quis hominern per noctem 
late citer mcendmt, 600 sol ados culpabilis judicetur, et in super damno et dila- 
tura resthuat, Aut si negavenf cum 72 jurat. 

SI servos hoc feoerit, 36 solldos culpabilis judicetur, et inauper damno el 
.Iliatura restituat* Aut si negaverit, domino* ejua cum 6 jurit. 

ix. 54,—In this passage which was quoted above (VII.) we find that 
if a man tries to recover a debt and has no witnesses to prove It, then the 
defendant is allowed to clear himself by an oath, 

These are all the passages in the law where the word is used 

it is clear that in xi, 28 &wwfum*v must refer to this procedure and not to the 
oaths which are referred to under the w'ord opKtta}TEpQ§ m In all these cases 
the procedure by oath is a substitute for trial before a sworn judge. 


:l CttEDfur. ad fa. 
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If the pericn] of ftaprvpiai is passed, if both pleas are established and 
there remains a point of fact to settle, then instead of deciding it on his oath 
the law in some eases orders the judge to pass judgment at once, the judgment 
taking the form that the defendant shall clear himself of the charge by oath + 
or pay the penalty required by the law. 

Here, as in deciding xara panvpav^, the magistrate is only carrying out 
the letter of the law ; there is no occasion tor him to use his own discretion. 

Hence he does not have to take an oath. The procedure by oath belongs to 

the department of the unsworn judge, just as at Athens the TrpoeXijem takes 
place before the *1 px^v not the hmcafnijpwv. and in Rome an oath T if taken, is 
before the praetor uofc the judex 

The characteristic of the procedure in this stage is then that it is con¬ 
fined to that part of the trial in which there is no subject for decision to 
which the letter of Hie law cannot be applied mechanically. There is 
excluded from it all decisions on matters ut right which the law doe* not 
decide, or the amount of a penalty which the law does not ordain, or a ques¬ 
tion of fact which is Tint decided by formal witnesses or by a purgatory 

oath of the defendant, These must be decided by the judge on 

his oath. 

The law gives us little information as to procedure before the judge 
when on his oath, just for the reason that this action of the judge began where 
the operation of the law censed. 

As the law did not settle that point, he decided it absolutely according 
to his own opinions, with the single safeguard that he swore to do so honestly. 
This of couise Is just as was the case with the Athenian SuraoW. There 
is one expression in the law which though perhaps accidental is useful. In 
one passage instead of the formula aftvvvra xphtt*, it is said that the judge 
shall swear {ipi&ai). The question is one of theft: the thief 4 shall pay ten 
staters and the thing double, whatever the judge swear that he has taken it 1 
fSrt k o d/io*ret <iwe<r<rutf<TSi). (iii- io.) Now we find that in 

English manorial law, if there was a dispute to be decided, it was decided by 
a court of twelve men on their oath ; the decision or verdict is expressed 
in the form: the court say on their oath that so and so is the case; the 
answer to the plea is the sworn statement of the court, whether it be on a 
question of low or one of fact. Whnt this court says, that is law or is fact ; 
SQ we may conclude tha 1 at Gortyn if the matter came before a swam judge* 
he was no longer bound by wiLoesses, hut on his own knowledge prior to ike 
case, or on my other source of information he could get by inquiry of any 
kind, he gives his decisions on the pkas (wpov tA p^Xtope^a). The judgment 
is absolute, no reasons are given. 

I da not think then that there can be any doubt that the distinction of 
procedure from which we started is strictly analogous to that in Jura; and 
in judici#- H this is granted we have a most interesting illustration of the 
development of this distinction Tt is I believe the only example that we 


¥ 
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have of the maintenance of the distinction, of procedure with unity cl 
person. Here alone the actual trial i* before the magistrate, who abo 
receives and arranges the pleas and give orders for the execution of the law. 
At Rome and Athens in historical times the trial was not before the 
magistrate; we ate however told that in both states the magistrates had 
originally tried the whole case* As Aristotle says/ 1 ’’ £ P %<rav tAv 

SUa* aimrreVlv *piv€iv /cal ^ ffTr€ P vup ^poavOKptv^tv n£ ap^our^). 
At Sparta civil s cases were always tried by the Ephors alone. The discovery 
of this Cretan code justifies us in asserting that in early times ibis was the 
general if not the universal rule among the Latin and Hellenic races, at, 
least for civil cases. 

A careful analysis of the cases however shows also that the dis¬ 
tinction of procedure in this form in civil oases was comparatively modem, 
and was subsequent to the introduction of written laws, The law expressly 
requires the judge to decide without oath only in those eases where the 
written law is there to guide him. If, c.y., in an assault the fact is ever so 
dear* the judge cannot pass judgment without oath unless the law says what 
the penalty is to be ; if there is no written Inw the punishment or fine 
ioust be assessed by some one s[leaking authoritatively instead of the law. 
If the law regulating succession to property was not written, in order to give 
a judgment some one must have solemnly slated what the law was. In 
Germany, as we know, this was provided for. In every tribe there were stated 
1 Drtbci l-finder * who under different names and indifferent ways gave judgment 
on each case. When the laws were written a special clause was sometimes 
added that the law-giver should speak in accordance with the new 8 code. 
Generally, if not always* the- judgment had to receive the assent of the 
whole people; almost always the judgment-giver wan different from the 
magistrate who presided ami before whom the case was brought, and who 
executed the judgment, 

So far aji our information goes, in Greece ihis duty of giving-dooms ’ 
was performed by the magistrate, the king was in this point the mouthpiece 
of the people ; si> it is in Homer and so we arc told it was in Attica, When 
by the side of the king and archon thesmoiheis wore introduced it seems 
as if they not only hail to lay down the law, f.< + state the 8mpoi r but also 
as magistrates heard the suit from the beginning and executed the law. 
The magistrate who tried the case was himself the recorder of the law and 
customs of the city. There was no authoritative order which he was obliged 
to obey. There could not then bo a distinction of procedure between that 
part of the trial where ho acted as the administrator of a law delivered by 
others, and that in which he decided doubtful questions of fact or equity. 
The distinction of procedure then at Athens dates from the time of Draco; 
it was from his time specially enjoined that henceforth the magistrates should 
judge according to the laws : if they did not au appeal was allowed to the 
Council. Now the laws could not decide the whole of a case: they could not 


:ri At , 'A#. n*A r Lii. 
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always say whether a fact hail happened or not, nor did they, we may be sure, 
provide a penalty for every crime or foresee every disputed question of 
ownership. Points of equity then on which tie laws did not provide a 
purely formal means of deciding, and points of fact which were not decided 
by the forma] method of oath or ordeal, would as before he decided by the 
magistrates at their discretion speaking as ' Urtbeil-finder ; in points where 
the law guided they would act as executive mogftrates, carrying out the taws 
and strictly hound under penalty to obey them, From the time of Draco to 
the time of Solon Attic civil procedure must have been in the same stage as 
that which we find at Crete. The introduction of a largo court ^f jurymen 
Solon borrowed from the criminal procedure nod by so doing took away from 
the magistrates the last power of acting iw judges that remained to them. 

The whole procedure in criminal matters was quite different; in them 
undoubtedly from the earliest times the judgment w as given by the people or 
then- representatives, the Council Criminal matters are those in which an 
injury is done to the whole community. Murder especially was treated in 
this way; not only because the community was injured by the lawlessness, 
but because bloodshed involves religious impurity. I do not propose to enter 
into a discussion of criminal procedure here, it will be sufficient to point out 
that we have sufficient evidence that at Gortyu as elsewhere coses of this 
kind were decided in a popular court. When an adoption took place, it had 
to be proclaimed in the market-place before the whole body of citizens. 
It was a public act concerning all. Now if to be valid it had to take place 
in this manner it must at one time have required the express assent of the 
citizens, an assent which could have been refused. Rut if the assent was 
required to an act of this kind, it must have belonged to the same assembly 
of the people to determine whether any action was an injury to them. Le. 
whether it was a crime, and if so w hat penalty was to be exacted. Here 
then the people themselves were the judguieiit-givcrs, uot the magistrate. 
la the murder trial in Homer it is the -^povrtv who give judgment: when 
the efivyeiv at Athens were tried, they were brought before a court of 30t'. 
in Draco’s laws wo have the earliest direct and clear referenci: to the 
distinction between the two parts of the procedure:* 8 Btxa&w & tcuv 
^awiAert? atrimw <f>6voi> 't [rdv rt? ahtarat rov ^ou]\ei!vum- tovs & 
r Arras Siayvah'fli. 

J. \Y. He.uh.au. 
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CAGUS ON A RLAUK FIGURED VASE 


Trm ^shmoletut Museum has recently acquired an interesting a mail 
amphora (height m, '2ft) which Mr. Arthur Evans was fortunate enough to 
discover when excavating in the cemetery of Terranova 1 (Gda) in Sicily. 
It is of somewhat Lite date, perhaps about K.U. fiQjOk, but certainly much 
earlier than the destruction of Gela by the Carthaginians in n,c. 405. .Mr. 
Evans has kindly handed over the publication to me. 

There is a feature worthy of mention in the technique of the vase, No 
red is used, hut white appears, especially on the side on which Hcraklea is 
represented, being used for the basis ou which the foot of Hemkles rests 
and part of his lyre: also there are white spots on the wreath of the Satyr of 
the other side. 

A coloured plate of this vase will be published in uiy forthcoming 
C&tedotfu? of Fifties in ih< Atihrndtan Ma&nm (PL L A}< Mean time I here 
print a rough engraving of the designs of if ; since it seems to deserve 
a more lengthy discussion than is allowed by the plan of the Cai&fagut. 

I consider that on the two sides of the amphora we have representations 
of tivo scenes in the adventure of Hemkles 16 and Cocue, not however treated 
in the serious vein of mythological representation but in the lighter vein of 
comedy. This adventure of Hemkles is so familiar t>> scholars from its 
treatment by Livy and Virgil, Ovid and Propertius, that it is needful oplv to 
brieHy sketch it. It is discussed in utmost detail in Bosch er a Lurkon, pp r 
2270—S290 (Peter). Hera kies when returning from Spain with the oxen 
of Geryones fell afleep on the spot which afterwards became the site of Rome, 
and let the oxen graze. The spot was haunted by Chous, a giant dwelling in 
a cave near by. He stole some of Hie cattle, and that their hoof-mark* 
might not betray the theft dragged them backwards by the- tail into his 
cave. Awakening, Hemkles missed the oxen, but could not ascertain their 
hiding-place until they themselves betrayed it by lowing. Hemkles forced 
Ms way into the cave, according to one version, by tearing down il tree 
which stood over it and so making his way down to It. Coens was skin by 
his club, and the cattle liberated. Such is the general story, told with great 
variety of detail by various writers, Furtwiiugler fBoscher, p. 2251. 


1 Tbe gravL 1 wm vaulted, of oval form* made tha fellow to the ibovL-. 
or Mull'hI, not term eutto, anil toutiiawl m s I tlse the form Uiirnklcs Hither ttuw Htr* 
ak«J*tcm tiatennent Jt had been partially dh- ^lea wh 1 tacitly, b™n.*? Wfl hm to do with n 

tutted, ud only fri^aonta wen? fruad of mOwk at tira-rdMil myth, 
other hhulH Amphora, in aLte, fchiLjm and etyfe 
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UACUS ON A BLACK-FIGURED VA8E, 

observes that this story, so important in Roman history and poetry, U 
illustrated by only one ancient monument, a medallion of Antoiiinus Fins 
in which wc see Cucus lying dead before his cave, and Herakles receiving 
I lie homage of the inhabitants of the district ; but a few gems and one vase 
arc regarded by Peter (Roseher. p. 328S) as belonging also to this legend. 



On one side of our vase we sec Cacus * dragging the oxen by their tails 
into a sort of shed, cm the top of which reclines a Satyr, who with hh flutes 
tries to drown the sound of tbeir lowing. On the other aide stands Heiakles. 
his foot on a basis, which one is almost tempted to regard as the roofless 
walls of the shed which he has demolished, while he sings to thn lyre a 
hymn of victory. 

In place of the cave of Cacus we Hnd in our representation an ordinary 
cattle-shed. Perhaps this may show some variety in the legend: but the 
presence of the satyr suggests another explanation. Wc may have elements 
taken direct from the stage, from some play in which the adventure of 
Hendries and Cacus was represented in the form of a parody. 


* FnnWr p JMafltoWf I 1 - ' Tlwclifr, p. 

nw* , , 

* Okcm u girt with * sword, ahi mm high 
hwis. TTsu Utter RW not winged i ttwchtr {p. 


2400) fihowa Ihit «ue3i boots mm worn Tiot <mly 
by IIcnjLfd, but by Apollo mi Ppleiia; the 
guppofied winj^a arc onty * flap. 
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Dtlmmler has already observed* that some features in a variety of early 
rod-figured vases have an air of parody. He instances the noteworthy vase 
of Hicron G in winch Odysseus ami Diomedes each carry a figure of Paling 
and another vase of Epictetus 7 in which the adventure of Herat lea with 
Busins is treated in a comic vein. He is disposed to see in each case the 
influence of the Sicilian comedy, of which Epichannus is the chief repre¬ 
sentative. Epicharinus and his contemporary Fhormis introduced into 
Syracuse in the palmy days of (Jclou and Hinton * a new kind of play* which 
consisted of a parody or farcical representation of some god or hero, The 
Wtddmtf of Sdm f The Skipt&rttk&l Qdg&s and the like. Herakles de¬ 
picted as a glutton and profligate was a favourite figure in his plays ; and 



the Satyr also probably appeared in them frequently: in fact a somewhat 
close resemblance of them to the satyric dramas of Athens is strongly 
suspected. 

The weak point of Dtirnmlers argument arises from the purely Attic 
character of the severe r„f. vases? in question,, And clearly the name Hieron 
among the Athenian potters may be a mere coincidence, and not indicate in 


1 BfJUHCF tit udien , p r S@, 

* KlcL]j r Veuientiy,, p, ]flp, 
r IW. p. 103 , 

* A iULe for Efjusharcntt* U givou by the 


h taU-iiLfat flf Resyelsfiai tkt hb literary c*re*r 
ftC $ jrfi£UH betfaci six year* More thv PemiTi 
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his case Sicilian origin. Our vase however cornea from Sicily, and is very 
probably of Sicilian manufacture; the potion therefore of the influence of 
Epichnrmus iu its ease is more specious and attractive. Another vase in the 
Asbmolenn Museum, a b.f. lekythus, 0 also from Geld, represents the Cercopes 
slung ever the shoulder of Hcmkles much as in the ESdinuntine metope; 
but n male and a female figure arc present, and give the group something 
of the air of a scene from a play. In this case also we might trace the 
influence of Epicharmns. In any case the vases would be about contem¬ 
porary with him. 

Hie title of one play of Epiehannus, Tlu Skipwncktd Qdysstm* O Sutmtus 
mu^ya ?, carries out minds at once to a third A^htuolcnn vase, bought at the 
sale of the Branteghcm Collection ami figured in the Ash mol can catalogue 
PL 2G). On ona side of this wonderful bhek-figtired cup we see Odysseus, 
evidently a figure of the comic stage* with padding and phallus, sailing the 
sea on two amphorae joined neck to neck, while Borens, whose heat! only 
appears, blow's at him from the right: on the other side an equally grotesque 
Odysseus meets Circe with her cup. This vase is said to Lave come from 
Thebes i and it bears a close resemblance to the vases from the f.-abeiric 
temple of that city. 1 ® We can therefore scarcely venture to connect it with 
Sicily and Epichnrmus. The well-known vases published in tho quarto 
plates of this Jtmriud (PL XIV.) which represent a chorus of men evidently 
iu tended to represent cocks or other birds more probably reproduce scenes 
hum early mummeries of Greece proper than of Sicily + Our Sicilian black- 
figured vases remain by far the most probable record of the comedies ot 
Epicknrinus; and in their case it would be unnecessary scepticism to deny 
at least a probable connexion between the two. 

To return to the legend of Gaelic The scene of this adventure way 
localized nt Rome i the story was worked in as an important element in 
Rouiau early legendary history, and with it was associated the worship ol 
Hercules iu the Forum Boarium, and other important Roman cults: so that 
to the poets and historians of Romo the myth was one of great interest ; 
and it is largely dealt with in Roman literature. The myth has usually been 
regarded as purely Italian : but I think that the present vase is likely to set 
it in a somewhat new light. 

It seems to me that the whole story of Hercules and Coons is but 
another version of the adventure of the hero with Geryon. The ordinary 
Roman account makes the cattle concerned in the business those of Geryon. 
According to Propertius Cacus bad like Geryon three heads. 11 According 
to one early Roman version the conqueror of Cacus was called not Hercules 
but Gamnus. 

And one of the earliest and most interesting representations which have 
been referred to the adventure of Hendries and Geryon is really in all likdi- 


* Catabffm* No. 249, 11 Property T. 9, 10, Cf, Hnriod, Thtotj. 
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Iiuoil a representation rather of his adventure with Cncus. 1 speak of the 
intcrcstiijj' pedestal of a statue of TUrables found in C a vpnii by Cesnola, 1 
and adorned with a curious relief. The ground in the relief has three 
levels. Ou the uppermost is a three-headed dog, pierced by an arrow. On 
the midmost is Her&kles advancing in a threatening manner with club 
upraised. On the lowest level is a herd of cattle, behind which, protecting 
them from the advancing Horn kies, is the rude figure of n herdsman who 
holds tinder his arm a palm or willow tree. The scone was regarded by 
Cesnoln aa the seizure of the herds of Geryon by Hemkles in spite of the 



opposition of the herdsman Kurytion and his dog, and later writers have 
accepted this interpretation. But to this view there are strong objections. 
In the first place, it seems strange that iu the Geryoniq adventure Geryon 
himself should be wanting. Ami in the second place, those who consider 
the representation will see that the herdsman docs not use his tree as a 
weapon, but ns a concealment for the oxen, who are dearly in u cave, while 
Heraklcs is outside ihe cave, rind the dog on the hill out of which the cave 
is hollowed. 

Thus the facts of the representation suit for better the story of Cacu? 
than the story of Geryon, and it is suggested to us that the Cacus myth 


**Cypnu, p. 134;cf. Roich<jr, p, 1535; PmtoI, i* Fra in n bletk kindly supplied by Mr. .Tolm 
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inu$t hare been in its origin;d form Phoenician or GraGco-Pbnenkdati ; 
although the name Qftens may have nothing to do with Phoenicia, and 
although it is likely that if the artist who made the sculpture had beau 
asked the name of the herdsman, lie would have answered 1 Gory on/ The 
three heads of Geryon are in this curious relief transferred to the dog 
Urtturns, who usually has hot two. 

I do not propose to attempt to disentangle the threads of legend which 
have become thus knotted together. Only it seems that the fact that the 
*tory of Geryon was at homo in Sicily is of importance in the present 
connexion* According to the tale Herakle* carried over to Sicily the oxen 
of Geryon and there wrestled with Bryx. There wa? at Agyrium in Sicily 
a temple of Geryon founded by HerukJes : and his myth was treated by the 
local poet, Stesichorus of Hi in era. To hud the adventure of Herat I es ami 
Gacus depicted on a vase perhaps Sicilian is at ooCO nut a surprising fact, and 
a confirmation of the view that this legend is only a variety of the Geiyomc 
legend. 

It 1ms been disputed how far the legend of Geryon is Greek and how 
far Phoenician, 1 am strongly inclined Lo see iu it at least a Phoenician 
i lenient. In the course of his search for Geryon Herat lea is said to have 
visited Libya, where lie wrestled with Antaeus, nthd Egypt, where he alow 
Bush is. Hu set up the pillars which bounded the MediterrarEcmi westwards 
and sailed the sea in a golden bowl. The home of Geryon was in the island 
rirytkuin which was placed in the neighbourhood of the Phoenician colonies 
in Spain, Returning thence Hern kies came to Tartussus, then through 
Gaul and Italy to Sicily. These exploits, and the route, are mure appro¬ 
priate 1 ! to the Tyrian sun-god than to the Greek hero; and a denarius of 
Postal nine of which the type is the conflict between Herakles and Geryon 
ixsars the inscription Kerenli Gaditauo, which shows clearly that some of the 
later Romans took the view I am advocating, for Hercules GaditantiB is 
surely Me Hearth. Tlio Gacus myth on the other hand has become the prey 
i if the comparative mytbolqgi&tg, and on linguistic and other grounds they 
regard it as one of the primitivu Aryan myths. But there was no limit to 
the contamination of myths in antiquity; and it could raise no difficulty if 
we supposed that both Aryan and Semitic elements are comprised in the 
completed cycle of Geryonic legend. The Cyprian relief already cited seems 
to me strongly to support the at least partially Semitic origin of the myth. 

In the more genuinely Hellenic version of the cattle-stealing myth, it is 
lie mica not incus who is the thief, and Apollo not Hemkles who U robbed. 
The story of the bn by-thief Hermes is well known from the Homeric Hymn, 
and the allusion of Horace. It is illustrated by an early vase (Baumeister, 
J}tnkmiUtr 7 p. DSb) on which we see the young Hermes sitting in all the inno¬ 
cence of infancy in his cradle, and evidently denying the crime laid to his charge. 
On another early vase p probably of Ionian origin, from Caere. 15 we have also 


11 jVWw Mtm* ddf In*f* it pi. J&, it hm relating lo the theft af Urrmcu, 
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representations from this myth. On one side of the vase is tlie infant Hermes 
in Ins Cradle and oxen iti ti cave, while on the other a youth is pursued by n 
winged deity, probably Hermes by Apollo. But Hermes as cattle-stealer did 
not become acclimatized in Greek art, while the other version in which the 
alternative sun-god Hera Idea drove off the cattle of Gcryon or recoveted his 
cattle from Cacus became fully incorporated in the Greek cycle of legends, 
and whether through Phoenician or Greek or other influence became current 
in Italy and Sicily, 

On the whole there are few Greek vases which have a greater interest 
for the Comparative Myth ol agist than that which is before us; and if in the 
light of it the tales of Greek mythology seem to change constantly in passing 
from country to country, and to he contaminated from various sides, this is a 
lesson which the growing science of Comparative Mythology is constantly 
impressing on m with greater and greater force. Only when associated 
with local cut fog or embalmed in great works of poetry and art di>E undent 
myth retain anything like a definite or permanent outline. 


P£KL'V GA'ftIJSEIE, 
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ODYSSEUS AND KIRKE ON A BOEOTIAN VASE. 

[Plate IV*] 

TriE vase nf which an illustration is given on Plate IV. U ouc that has 
lately been acquired by the British Museum, and is in many ways of 
exceptional interest. It is a specimen of a peculiar class of local vases, 
which first became known through excavations made in 1SSS on the 
site of the Kabeirion at Thebes. A full account of these excavations ami 
their results was given by Dr. Winnefehl and other writers in ihd Afkenixbf 
far 1888, VoL xiii. pp, 81, 412 fit 1 

The vase under discussion is not the only one of this kind in the 
Museum; two similar vases were acquired in 1880, one of which is illus¬ 
trated in the Museum Catalogue of Virses (1803), p. 7c- These two vase* 
i numbered B 77—S) are akyphoi of the same shape and technique as our 
present one, and bear designs of a very similar character, though not of such 
great interest. 

The remains of pottery discovered in the Kabeirion arc not confined to 
this local class; vases and fragments covered with plain black varnish were 
Found, and a fair number of examples of Athenian pottery or imitations of the 
same, mostly with red figures. None of these however present such interest 
as the local fabric. The majority of tbe designs appear to have reference to 
the cult of the Kabtoroi, and are of a Dionysinc character; many of them, 
as might be expected from the fact of their being found on the site of the 
temp’e, bear dedicatory inscriptions to the presiding deities. 5 

The material is a tolerably fine day of a reddish-yellow colour, on which 
the designs are painted with a dark varnish, varying from yellow-brown to 
the deep shiny black of Attic vases of the best period. Occasionally, though 
not on our vase, accessory pigments of white and purple are employed for 
details : incised lines are used pretty generally, but as a rule they are confined 
to the inner markings of figures, the outlines being painted; in a few cases 
white paint takes the place of incised lines (as in Athtn. Miithcil. 1WS8, 

Pt. 9). 


i Si* ilao 18fiS -1 1 - H - JH«satai*Bt* /turriptim r Cnunot SepUm- 

und Ath**. JflWW. sit p Monoli*. Y«L L *575—Sl2(t, mut A!U». 
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The shape is confined almost entirely to one variety of the skyphos, a 
variety not previously known, with large deep body, nob tapering gradually 
towards the bottom, as the Athenian or Corinthian skyphos; the sides bulge 
slightly outwards and almost form n right angle with the base, so that 
the width at the foot is almost as great as at the top. The handles are 
peculiar; they are broad, thin, and ring-shaped, and vertically placed, just 
below’ the rim. They are often formed of two or three ribs, and have pro¬ 
jections by which the vase may be supported with the linger. 

The decorative ornaments are simple, with little variety, and mostly 
ilrawa from the vegetable world : vine-wreaths, ivy-wreaths, myrtle and olive 
are the most common ; (lie wave-pat tern is also employed. 

Turuing to the subject* depicted on the vases, we find that their chief 
characteristic is orte which is not met with except on the late vases of 
^kmthern Italy : I mean intentional caricature. Many archaic vases appeal 
very strongly to a sense of humour, from the helplessness or naiwti of the 



drawing, but in the vases under consideration there seems to be no doubt that 
the subjects have been drawn with a deliberate attempt at grotesque*ess. 
The reason of this however will be discussed later. 

With regard to date, the technique, though it is that of the black- 
figured style. betrays certain indications of a later date, probably the end of 
the fifth century B.c. The rudeness of drawing is not the result ed inability 
but is intended for actual caricature; while there is at the same time a con¬ 
siderable amount of freedom in conception and execution which would not 
Lave been possible before the middle of the fifth century b.c. As in the 
case of the Panathennic amphorae, these vases retained the older technique 
and methods down to a much later time, for ceremonial reasons, 4 

Thus much having been said by way of introduction, I turn to the 
particular instance before ns. Judging from its present condition, the vase 
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must have been found in fragments, and put together* but though ranch 
mended it is practically complete. The reverse, instead of a subject as is 
usually the case, has only a vine-wreath painted upon it ( ns is also the case on 
the reverse of one of the other Museum vases (B 7S), 

On the obverse the subject would speak for itself even if one of the 
figures were not it]scribed. The subject, Kiike offering the potion to Odysseus, 
is illustrated in a very different manner on a vase published by Hiss Sellers 
in this number of the Jmrml (PL IL p. 7), and it may be interesting t* 
compare the two representations, Athenian and Boeotian, of this scene. 
Wiib these two we may join a third vase, also belonging to this class, and 
presenting a variation of the subject on our vase, li was purchased for 
Oxford from M* van Brantegbema collect ion, and is illustrated in Free liners 
Salt Catalogue of that collection, No. 210 (see below Fig. 2). 

The element of caricature is to bo seen on other vases from the aanae 
source; 4 in the present case Kirke in particular is very strongly caricatured. 
The moment represented s'as also in the other two case s': is that described 
in the Odyssey t s. #1 4- ff. : 

ecVe fif p €i&&yayQV<r& rr tfpdr ov dfy'/vpoijXin- 
■raAoiL £at£a\s!ou T vtto £* tfpijruv 7TQa\v J}w 
j€utj€ fie pot xvKtw $i?ra\ Sfipa- '/riotpi 1 

tV fie 7 € tfidpp.axov /ca/cd ^povlove' £i*\ &up<p. 

avrdp h rd re gkttiqv, av&t p e&tXfcv, 

pafiSw TrtTiXyyvia eiros t' ieftar e* r uvvpa&v, x,t.X, 

The conception differs in all three. In our vase on the extreme left we 
see Kirke holding out a largo skyp-hos which contains the *tuc«5ir, or potion, 
which Homer tolls os was composed of 

T vpav 7€ jeni nX^trd tfai ptXt ^Xtopoit 

mingled with Pranmian wine, and baneful drugs, *<fkdppaxa Xvypd? Her 
figure is squat and dumpy, and she has a receding foreLead, snub nose, and 
protruding lips and chin. Her hair m covered with a netted cap or xtxpv- 
$akav t and she wears a chiton and liimarion, the folds of the latter being 
represented by ruddy~inch®d lines. Above her head is the inscription KlPKA 
in the Boeotian dialect and alphabet, and there are faint indications of 
inscriptions over the other two figures, the loss of which b much to be 
regretted. Before her stands Odysseus leaning on a knotty staff* his right 
leg drawn hack. He has a somewhat scanty beard* but his profile is not so 
grotesquely rendered as that, of Kirke. Over Iris left arm hongs a dilamys, 
and on his head is the familiar jjifetor, shaped like a modern pith helmet, 
A a wold hangs at lib left side* but b shortly to be drawn from its sheath, 
wo-re xrdpzpfu pwaaiv&P * Meanwhile his open hands fleam to express bb 
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readiness to receive the tempting draught, against which he has been fortified 
by the agency of Hermes and the herb moly* the 

Cireae pociila... 

Quae si cum saeiis stultus cupid usque bibisset. 

Sub domina meretrice fuisset turpis et exoors, 

Vixisset cunis immumlua 1 vel arnica IntosusJ 

m 

behind Odysseus is seen the loom of Kirke f whereon she wrought "delicate 
and pleasing and splendid works, as is the moaner of goddesses/ It is not 
easy however to picture to ourselves from this representation the goddess 
as Homer describes her: 


gttI tfaXr}. 

lerrop eVoi^e^Vef piyav, « p^parop- oifi fffacav 
Xtirrii tg jfai ^apLSvret tful tlyXaa gpya wiknprai* 

A few words on the form of the loom *£ here represented may not be 
out of place. The primitive loom had only si ne cross-bar at the top, but 
later n second one was added; in the present case the upper bar represents 
the yarn-beam or intjum, round which the threads: wore rolled; the lower is 
tho ctothdbcain P The uprights are known as the jVro^-o^ec. I am not sure 
whether the bar immediately below the cloth-beam is or is not intended for 
ihe xavwv or piece of wood which w as passed horizontally through the loom, 
alternately at the front and back of the threads. The threads end in loops 
(#aipM)> which arc held down by weights or A*T m) t as here 

indicated*® 

The scene is completed on the right by the figure of one of Odysseus* 
transformed companionSj who in this cose appears to have taken the form of a 
boar; in most representations of this myth the heads a 1 one are transformed, 
but here the metamorphosis is nearly compete, and our artist has adhered 
more closely to the words of Homer (£W, x, 239 ) : 

ot &£ irr/wK pkv €%ov KtfiaXas tptflrrji* if t r* 
teat &4fi a? } avrap i woe efWfSov <W to -Kap^ irtp. 


The legs however remain human, and as the attitude is that of a seated 
animal E they are drawn up in an awkward fashion owing to their dispropor¬ 
tionate length, 15 He is squatting on his haunches, w ith upturned snout, but 
though hi* mi ad ia * standfast n$ afore/ the expression of sadness at Ids 
changed lot which the metamorphosed companions wear in other represent*- 


' Hoimee, EpUL l. 2, s£h 

* G& 3. 2B1. 

* S« Art. 'Telu' [» Stmt Vs triet. AnL *11. 
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tioms 11 ia somewhat wanting and bo appears rather to be con Lent with hts 
new form. 

There are two small points in connection with this representation which 
I would.wish to note, as giving some indication that this is later than the 
ordinary black-figured vases. Firstly, Odysseus wears the pilcus which, as 
far as I know, is not found in archaic art ; IS secondly, the eye in the case of 
each figure appears to be represented in profile, not, as is invariable on 
archaic vases, as if seen from the Front, 

Let us now turn to the two other representations of this incident, the 
van Brnnleghcm van (Fig. 2) and the lekythos figured on Plate II. 



Fm l 


The former vast is n skyphos, but not of the same shape ns onr vase ; 
it is more like an ordinary Athenian skyphos. with horizontal handles and 
slightly tapering body. It is moreover covered throughout with black 
varnish, except for a small panel on each side, on which the designs are 
painted. The representation of Odysseus and Kirke is curiously like the one 
just described hut, if anything, more strongly caricatured. ' Odysseus is 
apparently recoiling in terror from the draught which Kirke holds out to him 
with an air of determination, stirring it in the meanwhile with a pestle or 
some other instrument. She resembles our Kirke very closely. Behind her 
is the loom, similarly depicted, with the addition of a shuttle. The trans¬ 
formed companion however is wanting, nor are the figures inscribed. The 
other side of the vase 1ms n curious representation of Odysseus traversing 
the sen on a raft formed of tw o amphorae; behind him is seen the head of 
Boreas impelling hint along with a blast of wind ; both figures are inscribed. 

The lekythos with this subject has already been fully described in this 
volume. Ihe moat interesting points of comparison are : (1) the presence of 


u As on {4> and [B) ill the frit giro l*W T 
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one of the transformed companions ; (2) Kirke holds out the skypbos to 
Odysseus muck in the same maimer a* on the Oxford vase* Her expression 
on the lekythos is not terrifying as in the two former cases, but rather 
reassuring. Odysseus however draws back and refuses to be beguiled. The 
loom is absent- in fact I am not nwnre of its occurrence in any other 
instance. 

Miss Harrison in her Myth* 0 / the Cklymy has collected and illustrated n 
large number of monuments which may relate to the Kirke myth. 13 It may 
however be worth while to repeat them here, as [ am able to add a few more 
to her list. The different scenes represented are ns follows :— 

L Odysseus shooting the stag on his arrival in the island (OtL x. 157): 

(1) A cornelian scarab recently discovered in a tomb at Come to, inscribed 
£XV0V (UthuEe, the Etruscan form of 'OSuncrgi/f, cf. Corsson, Etn*tk r 
Sprt&sfu r ± i. p. S+U)* See Nolizi? dn XiVrr, May L892, p. 155, 

II. Arrival of Odysseus at the palace : 

(2) A see do on the chest of Kypsctos. Fausimina, v. 10; 7. 

(3) Obverse of a rX amphora at Parma. -1/ou* fust. v. PL 41. 

III. Transformation of Odysseus 1 comrades: 

f+) R.f + amphora in Dresden. Ar<-h- Z* if. 1 PL 104, Figs. I, 2. 

( 5 ) RX amphora in Berlin (Oat, 2342 Arch, Zrii. 1 870 p PL 14. 

(6) EX oinochoe in Brit, Mm* (B 503). Unpublished. 

(7) Etruscan sard scarab in St. Petersburg. Harrison p J [yths of (h fy<#y t 
PL 2(k 

(8) Etruscan sarcophagus at Volatcrrac. Ovcrbcek, Her. fiildtr- 
PL 32, 5. 

(9) Similar sarcophagus, at Florence. Pniiiu, / rffievi ddl* vrne Efr m 
PL 88,1. 

(Ill) Sarcophagus found near Clusium. .-jaw. L*M. 18+7, PL D. 

(11) RX iekyihos (Naples 3353). Harrison, op* dL PI, 20a. 

12) RX hydrin in St. Petersburg. Mirnli. JToj*> front. PL 40, 3, 

The two last are doubtful examples* 

I V, Odysseus with the herb moly : 

(13) Cornelian engraved gent in Millin, (f&L Myth. 103, 036, and 
lugbiraiui. Gall, omeriea, iii, 4!L 

V. Odysseus and Kirke . 

(14) RX. Boeotian skypbos in Brit. Mug. JJLS. xiii. PI. 4 + 

(15) BX Boeotian skyphos at Oxford, Van Brantifkan Salt CaL 210; 

(16) BX lekytbos while ground) in Athens. J.H.8, xfib PL 2, 

(171 at lekytboa in Berlin (GaL I960)* Arrk. ZnL 1876, PI 15. 

(18) RX amphora (rev. of 3), (Bolte'a B m See p. S of this volume.) 

(19) Pompeian wall-painting, now destroyed. M&zofe* £m ruin** dr. 
Pompeii, ii, PL 43. 

(SO) Etniscnn mirror in the Louvre. Geriinnl, EintA. Spiegel* 403, % 
and Fruchnor, .T ft^Kth Fr& .'^ r PL 24 + 


11 8ca also Bolle, nV -. i. ad }*rt. p. 21. 
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(SI) A simitar mirror in Overbook* IZfcft Bildw . PL 32, 15, anil Gerhard, 
cp . tit 403, 1, 

(22) Human lamp. A Irek. Hr it. l8G5 h PL I94 r 4 T 

(23) Reverse of a mniornyitus, ibid* PI. 104 r 3. 

(24) An engraved sard formerly in the Pour tales Collection {Cal 12(30). 

VI. Kirko driving forth the swine: 

(25) Relief in the Rondanmi palace, Overbeck* Iltr. Bildw. PL 32, 3, 

Two scenes are represented also in the Esq nil me fresco^ Harrison f op. cii , 

autotype V, And Woerrnaim, Die vntikm Odysaethnd&ekqftm tomi JS^uilini&ckcn 
HOgd m Mom, I876 t PL 5. 

Of these, the vase-pain tings present the greatest, and most varied 
interest, but none mare m than the three on which I have dwelt at length : 
the other monuments are nearly all of late date. In (2) anti (G we umy note 
that Kirke is represented as dwelling in u cave* not a palace. In some cases, 
such as (17), other transformations than into awing arc depicted, With the 
exception of the chest of Kypselos, none of these monuments appear to be 
older than the end of the sixth century B.O. 

It is a noticeable fact that urt-TC presentations which have reference to 
the myths of the Ckly$sty are very much fewer than those which may he 
referred to the Iliad, to say nothing of the other cyclic poems connected with 
the siege of Troy. And yet the Odyssey is far more varied in incident than 
the Iliad! and might have bean expected to offer a much wider field to the 
painter in search of new subjects. As it is however, the few that we have 
are nearly all taken from Book.-* vi. and ix.—xii.* the others being almost 
cn Li rely neglected. The reason for this is pot easy to see, unless it wag that 
the Otlyssey had a much less firm hold oa the minds of the Greeks than the 
Iliad* which was essentially a national epic, whereas the Odyssey was a 
stirring romance, but no more ; and further, it was probably compiled as a 
later date than the Iliad. 

Another point that maybe noted in passing is that scenes which may 
be referred to the Orfyasty ail here much more closely to the details of the 
Homeric text than those which may be referred to the Iliad. With regard 
to our vase I have by quotations sufficiently shown this to be the cose, in 
spite uf the fact that the subject is carieulured, and that therefore more 
liberty of conception might have been expected. At the same time a Greek 
artist was never a mere illustrator of Homer; and though the art-tradition 
seems to have been stronger in respect of the Kind, variations from the 
Homeric version are not seldom to be found in scenes from the later poem* 
This is not the case however with Graeco-Homan art. Art-troditions were 
worn out, and all power of original conception was lost; and thus we find 
that frescoes, reliefs* and other works of art reproduce with slavish fidelity all 
the details of the Homeric text. 

As far as I know* these two vases are the only ones of the KubeIrion 
group which represent Homeric subjects; but Winiiefeld gives two 
interesting mythological scenes in the A thru. MittkiiL for 1888, p. 421 : 
Kcphalos hunting a fox with Ids hound Lailaps, and Bdlerophou with 
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Pcgasos slaying the Cb.iTtmira (op. eit> PL II.). Both scenes are caricatures. 
It has been suggested to me by Mr. C. R. Peers that the subject on the 
obverse: of the skyphos in the British Museum, R 77, represents Felons 
bringing the young Achillea to Chetron; I think this interpretation is 
probably correct, A favourite subject is that of Pigmies in contest with 
crane* (rev. of R 77 in Bril. Mm anil A then. MiUluiL PL 12), On Plate 9 
Winnefeld publishes a remarkably interesting representation of the deity 
Kabekos apparently holding a symposium, with attendant figures. All have 
their names inscribed above them: Kabeiros, Peis, Fratolaos,, Elites and 
Krutoi a; Mites and Pralolaos are strongly caricatured. On the reverse of 
the same vase is a female head inscribed Xn7e[pci: and another interesting 
fragment shows n train of worshippers approaching tho Kabciros, somewhat 
in the style of reliefs of Asklepio*. The scene published by WinncfcM 
recalls very strongly the Dionysinc scenes on the blaek-figured vases; in foot, 
were not the reclining figure inscribed, one would identify him with Dionysos. 
I't would seam then that Kabeiros held the same position in this local Theban 
cult that Dionysos held in the Athenian religion, and it is worth while 
endeavouring to trace to what extent this is true. 

The worship of the Kabciroi ap^icars to have originated in north-west 
Asia Minor, tltough various authorities mention other sites of their worship; 
still they appear to have been indigenous to Asia Minor. The first place 
apparently to which the worship was transferred wa* the island of Lemnos, 
which being of a volcanic nature had been an ancient seat of the Hephaistos- 
culL The Kubeiroi seem to have been sous of Hepliaistos and Kabcira; they 
appear as irpon-oAoi of the former deity, and as personifications of his power 
and works. 14 Nonnus calk them taipovw At the Mine time 

they are genii of the fecundity of the aun fed by subterranean fires, especially 
in the production of the vine. In the mysteries they had secret names, but 
they were generally known as ficol jicydXiM, or Ei/parol. HepbaLstos in the 
mysteries appears to have been prim m inter jwma; the Kaboiraa pit cx- 
cdlen&L Nonnus gives the names of the other two as Alkon and Eury- 
medon, JS 

In Sam (jib race their worship was closely connected with that of Hermes, 
who was also known as KhV^iXov. We find Dionysos associated hero with 
Hermes and Hephaistos in the Kabeiric worship, while on one of the coins of 
Hephaistb a hunch of grapes occurs, which may indicate that lie was 
associated with them in Lemnos also. In Samothrace the Kabeiroi are 
cosmic deities of the first rank, and have not sunk to the position of mere 
local genii. As in Lemnos their names were kept secret, and they were 
spoken of as 0eoi peyaXm* XPV aT °4 ZwarfiL The secret however is pro¬ 
fanely betrayed by Mnaseas of Putara and D Sony sod oroa t who give their 
names ua Axieros, Axiokerso^ Ariukensn, and Kamilas. Apparently Asieros 
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is equivalent tq PtmekT, Axiokersn to Persephone* Axiokersos to Hades or 
Dionysos, and Kasmilos to Homos- so that hero we have at once a con¬ 
nection with the Hellenic deities. Different the agonies however are given 
by other authors. Another system [a given by the CkabJais marble in tlie 
Vatican, 111 which is a term with three faces—Axiokersos, Axiokcrsa, and 
Kastnilos. In character those resemble Dionysos, Kore, and Hermes, Below 
each head is the figure of a Greek deity p Apollo, Aphrodite, and Eros. The 
three statues of Phacthou* Aphrodite, and Pathos, made by Skopas for 
Samothmeo (Pliny, Hist, B'at. xxxvi, 25) $eem to have been a similar Greek 
translation of the deities of the mysteries. 

A remarkably interesting representation of the Kaheiric deities is given 
by an Apulian vase in the British Museum (F lift)/ 7 published in the Mu&k 
Bta&t&i Pis. viL and viii, Orpheus La represented as ^tuiTTfl^/ayydg to an 
ephebos in the Samothmckn mysteries, the latter being accompanied by a 
iratSayaryw;; Orpheus holds back Kerberos by a chain. In front of him are a 
term and a tree. Kurydike is seated on the right of the scene, ns if wailing to 
t>e conducted from Bodes, But the chief interest of the picture for cur purpose 
h in the upper row of figures* On the left of iht scene is Pan, who here 
takes the place of Skopn,s P Phan thou; in (Irrhard, Ant, Bilthc. PI. »!), a figure 
undoubtedly intended for Pan in Inscribed tcaXos. Facing him sits 

Hermes or Kasniilos, and on the right of the scene ore Aphrodite and Eros 
corresponding as shown above to Axiokersa and Axiotoisos* A figure of 
Axiokersa occurs ou a krater from Southern Italy, AixL ZciL 1850, PL 10, 
Figs. 1, 2, inscribed *A£u>. . .; she resembles Persephone or Aphrodite, On 
the same vase is represented the infant Dionysos, with his iinEm- inscribed. 

The essential feature of the grouping of the Kabeiric deities is then: 
<e godded simple or dvuhic , Itcltwft two mate godi* These deities were sur¬ 
rounded by a B/i'frjti of irpuroXet acting as intermediate between gods a [id 
men (see Strabo x. 470). The correspondence of Kaheiric to Hellenic deities 
in different places where they were worshipped is clearly shown in a table 
given on p r 1<]2 ■ -f Dnremberg and Saglio’a Diet, dz$ Antiqs, (VoI. L). 

But what of the Kabeiric worship at Thebes f Of this we have some 
account given by Pausanbs (ix, So. 5} p who tells us that three miles from 
Thebes he saw a grove of Dcmeter Kabeiria and Kore, which only the 
initialed might enter, and nearly a mile distant lay the temple of the 
Kabuiroi, the one in fact of which the site has been recently discovered and 
excavated. F But as to who the Kabciroi arc/ says he* J and what sort, of 
ceremonies arc performed to them and to the Mother, I hope the 

eager student will pardon me if ! keep silence; 1 However his religious 
scruples allow him to go so far as to give the origin of these £pw^cru. 
There was on this site originally a city inhabited by people known ns Knbeirot; 
to one of these* Prometheus, and his son Aituaios Demeter committed some 
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trust Here again Fausanias feels compelled to keep silence, aa to the nature 
of this trust; hot whatever it was, Deinoter is supposed to have granted Lo 
them the privilege of celebrating mysteries, as a reward for hospitality ten¬ 
dered to her in her wanderings, It is probable that the 1 trust 5 consisted of 
sacred objects or applet preserved in a ritfa viydica. The sacred orgies 
which they then instituted were ever afterward* associated with Demeter, and 
were administered by these men and their descendants, forming the sacer¬ 
dotal family of the Kabeiroi, down to the time of the Ejiigoni. They were 
then espelled for a time, but were re-established by Pelarge daughter of Fotnema 
anti her husband Igthmiadea, in a place called Alexiarous. Afterwards one 
Telendes persuaded the family to return to its original place, certain honours 
and sacrificed being decreed to Felnige, Fan Samoa concludes Ids account 
by showing the awful results of rousing the Wrath of the Knbeiric deities, as 
the people of Naup&ktoa did by setting up Spup*ya in imltatJon of those in 
Thebes* or a* the Fersians under Mardonius who rashly entered the temple 
and were all seized with madness at id threw themselves into tlie sea. 
Again when Alexander conquered Thebes, some Macedonians w ho penetrated 
into the temple were struck by lightning or otherwise slaim In the tame of 
tLpaminonclas wo are told that the re was a great revival of fhe cere monies in 
the Kabeirion. They were definitely re established by Methapoa of the 
sacerdotal family of Lykamidcs (Fans, iv, l s 5), who appears to have been a 
kind of travelling hierophant wlm went abrujt reviving old mysteries: 
Faimnios tells ns how he did m at Andania in Messenia 

Wa must not suppose with K, 0. Mueller that Bowlin was really the 
cradle of the Kabeirfc cult, though even in Boeoth it. goes back h> Pdasgb 
times; but there is no doubt that Kern's view of its Oriental origin is the 
correct one. 1 * The same association of Demeter and Kore with the Kabeirol 
is found at Anthedou (Pans, ii, 22 1 5): r AvSjjSovl^ Si, pdkiard iron Kara 
fil€tTQV Ttps TTVUm r K tM0€ipV>V Upon, Xftt TTtp'i UVTQ itTTt' ffXifffdW Si 

£tjpi}Tptn K(U rfc vatEbs imb^ rai dyaXpara \{0 OV WtfflS* Awvvau r* UpU> 
7 r* 7 rotqrat *a't aydXjpa wpo iroXw?, *.t\. 

As Heplmistos ivas the centre of this worship in Lemnos, and Hermes 
in Samothrace, so was Dionysos its centre at Thebes, and, os wo sec from 
the inscribed fragment mentioned above ( Alhcn. Mtithnl. 18.SS, 1*1. 0), he 
™ here the Kabeiros par excellence, Kern notes the fact that till the 
dedicatory inscriptions are in the singular: Kd&ipas, T ot Ka&ipoi, to(v) 
K*&ipo(v), and so on. The Pais on the abnve-mentioued fragment may be one 
of the ttpurroXot or attendant inferior deities, but ns an inscription has been 
found rsS K afitlpf »t t£ ira<& rev Kafripov, It is more natural to suppose 
with Kem that the youthful Dionysos is intended, or perhaps Dionvaot- 
Zagreus, under the induence of the Orphic mythology which just at this’time 
appears to have been permeating Thebes. 1 ® He atjSwerg ^ Kasmilos, tm did 
Er ia 111 g™“P h 7 ^kopas. The other inscribed names on this fragment, 
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Frnlolaos, Mitos urn! Kf&teia, are to be explained ip the some way. Fratofaos 
is the first representative of mankind; Kiateia is of course strength 
personified; while jtfro* in the Orphic writings is aacil as a synonym for 
rTTTtp^, agriculture being regarded us u method of wcaving T Mhos is then 
the personified principle of reproduction* 

The Orphic character of the Kabcirio worship at Thebes in the fifth 
century has been sufficiently disc asset I by Kern p and by Mr, Cecil Smith in 
the number of the Journal already referred to, I wish however to add a few 
concluding words on the Bpwprva of which Funsanhis speaks, in order to 
weave together the two main threads of this paper. 

Miss Harrison in her Ifylhotoff^ and Monuments of Jncknt Mhctu* p* 
cxviiL, has pointed out that many art-types were derived from the actual 
representations of myths on the stage, in performances which must have 
corresponded very closely to the medieval miracle-play* It is no doubt 
something of the kind that Pausankis means by the expression EpMfwa. 
Now the grotesque or ribald r-jpresentation of myth- was rot essentia) part of 
the Or pi lir ceremonies, and was transferred to iho Kabekio rites by the wave 
of influence which spread from Athens to Beotia in the fifth century B e* 
If then part of the Kabeiric ceremonies consisted in a burlesque of mytho¬ 
logical scenes, and further it was the habit of the vase-painter to draw his 
inspiration from these burlesque representations,it is easy to understand why 
we find these caricatures of mythological subjects on the vases which were 
connected with the worship of the KahdroL The range of subjects was, 
as I have indicated, very varied’ besides the Kabeiios and Ids attendant 
deities, we have BeUerophon and the Chimaira, Keplmks and Luilaps* Peleua 
bringing the young Achilles to Che iron, :«jm 3 lastly our two subjects from the 
Qdtjmif, as shown on the Oxford vase. There does not seem to he any 
special reason why Kirke should b> associated with the Kaheiric worship. so 
that wo have ground for congratulation that, among the few mythological 
subjects that have come to Sight among these vase-fragments* two such 
interesting instances of this particular myth should have been preserved* 
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regent additions 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SCULPTURES OF THE 

PARTHENON. 

[Plate VJ 

The principal object of the present paper is the publication of a re- 
nmrkable addition to the west pediment of the Parthenon, which is due to the 
practised eye of Herr Karl Schwerzek of Vienna. At. the same time I would 
take the opportunity of calling attention to other additions and corrections 
which have been made in the last two or throe years, in the sculptures of the 
Parthenon, as represented by the collection in the Elgin Room of the British 
Museum. Most of them have already been pointed out in the Cnialoym of 
Seuljpture in the Department of Greek and Homan A niiqniiitt, I>rit M 
Vol. i. (1802), hut a somewhat fuller discussion seems desirable 
than is consistent with the scheme of a Catalogue, 

Tug West Pediment op the Parthenon. 

The figure, which is known according to the system of notation 
introduced by Prof. Michael b as Q , with her attendant figures J\ R r was still 
in good preservation in 1674, when the pediment was drawn by Jacques 
Carrey for the Marquis do Nfpintel. Carrey's drawing of the three figures 
am! of the adjoining group is reproduced in the annexed cut (Fig. l) f which 
has been taken from the facsimile in the British Museum, corrected in 
certain details from the photograph published in the Aniike Benkmaetcr, 
Vol + i PL fi„ A female figure, apparently complete except for her left 
forearm, sits to the front on an irregular? rocky seat, with her right arm lying 
in her lap. At each side was a small figure of a boy. It was recognized by 
Visconti, and has never been questioned, that a jmrtion of the group was 
extant in the collection of Lord Elgin. Tho frag mo ut in question 1 consists 
of the lap and lower limbs of the female figure. The feet, drawn by Carrey, 
are wanting. The drapery was a long chiton, anti a mantle, of which a part 
falls over the knees, where it lies in deep folds as if slightly agitated and 
puffed out by a breeze* Together with this Fragment of the female figure, a 
part of the boy at her right side has always been extant, since his thighs, 

1 N’o, 304 P, Q; J/mj. Ala Ala YL FI. 19; Mubullit Farzhcnan PL 8, Fig. 10. Sea PL V. 
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piibk, right hand, and drapery are still preserved in one piece with the 
principal figure Q . 

We owe to Herr Schwcrxek the identification of the upper half of 
the figure of the boy, who is now almost restored to the condition in which 
he stood when seen by Carrey, 

Among the fragments in the Elgin collection are two male torsos not 
dissimilar in si Be, which have always been accepted without question ns 
belonging to the metopes. They are so described in the Sgnapstx of IS 17 
and elsewhere. They are engraved as a vignette on the title-page of 
Part VIL of the Mmam, Marbles, and are said to have f evidently been 
broken from some of the metopes' (p. 3), One of the two torsos h 
undoubtedly a part of one of the metopes of the south side (iticb&eUs* PS. 3 
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No. xvi.) which was seen complete by Carrey, and which was destroyed in 
the great explosion. This attribution, which was established from the pose 
of the torso, wits made more certain, a few years ago, when it wns found that 
the Lapith head presented by the late Duke of Devonshire in 1850 could be 
attached to the torso. The companion fragment was assigned hy Michael is 
to the metope No. xiv. of the south side, which like No. xvi, was drawn 
by Carrey, and afterwards destroyed in the explosion. Michael is observes 
(text, p. 133) that in this metope 'only the torso of the youth is certainly 
preserved, for that it belongs to this place can hardly bo doubted/ The 
group to which the torso Weis thus assigned consists, in CarreyV <3 rawing, of a 
woman holding e HelI dish or basket in the left liuud, and some uncertain 
object in the right hand, and of u youth nude except for a Large mantle, who 
appears to be raising his left hand in horror or astonishment. 


2 Chi, 0 / Scuiptur* in Bnt m Jftw, Vol 1. no. 31^ 3, 
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Tlw torso, as drawn l>y Michael is, fils fairly 11 it j U yli not perfectly with 
Carrey's drawing, and his attribution has been accepted without hesitation. 3 

In November, 1802, Herr Schwerzek mode an examination of the torso 
when studying the Parthenon fragments with a view 10 i\ restoration of the 
west pediment on w hich lie is engaged. Wit h a sculptor's eye he observed that 
the forms are soft and full like those of a young boy, and are not of the dry 
muscular character of the Lapiths of the metopes. Further, the figure was 
worked completely in the round* which was a cause fur suspicion, though not 
in itself conclusive, as the figures of the metopes are in parts wholly dis¬ 
engaged from the lmckgrOLind. For these reasons he suggested a trial* and 
with a plaster squeeze of the fractured surfaces it was easily ascertained 
that there was an unmistskable fit over an area of about four square 
inches, although the first sharpness of the surfaces had been somewhat worn 
away. 

The torso is now fixed in position, ns shown in Plate V from two points 
of view* and has given significance to the parts of the figure which were 
previously known. 

The boy stuuds dosv to the woman, mid turns towards her. The left 
arm was raised* and may have been placed un the woman's right shoulder. 
Her right arm is, l think* drawn by Carrey as lying across her waist, 
although this has been overlooked in many of the current copies of Carrey'a 
drawing. From its position it must have been hard to sec, hut the sketch is 
confirmed by the fact that there is no trace of the arm round the boy's body 
which would have been a nutnrat alternative position. The boy's right arm, 
which was complete in Carrey's time, is now missing from the middle of the 
upper ann* but its direction is certain. We see it start downwards from the 
shoulder and the fingers still rest on the woman's right knee. There they 
rest on an end of drapery* probably n small Itimat ion belonging to the boy, 
which can bo $ ecu passing round the left thigh. The boy's right leg; which 
is lost from below the knee, was evidently bent at the knee, as beyond that 
pdnt there is no trace of it against the woman's drapery. He stood on a 
rocky step, described below, to which the figure was fitted. 

The head and left arm have evidently been lost for a Jong time, and so 
far as the upper part of the figure is concerned, we now have it in the same 
condition as that in which it was seen by Carrey, except for the loss of the 
right oral Here* as in other cases* additional knowledge only serves to 
increase Our admiration for the wonderful accuracy of Carrey** hasty outlines. 
On the other band it h worthy of notice that the sketch by 4 He Nointel's 
Anonymous Artist/ 1 which in truth appear® to be nothing more than an 
unintelligent copy of Carrey* h absurdly wrong. The boy is represented as 
a mutilated trunk* seated in the woman's lap. 

By the time of Dalton a visit to Athens in 1749 the torso of the boy 
seems to have disappeared from its place, ns it h not indicated in Dalton's 

5 tiuub I* fht. Elgin lCoc*n t Part I. p«L 1HQJ 1 PL 7 ; AuitJLf HfnkteUAUr f i, 
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sketch^ Tills however is not conclusive evidence, since it would be nearly 
hidden from the point of view chosen by Dalton. 

The question at once presents itself whether this addition to the group 
has any bearing on the interpretation of it, but I fear that wo are not 
brought any nearer to certainty. According to most of the older 
interpreter* * the group consists of Lntona with Apollo and Diana, but it does 
not seem likely that two of the gads would be represented as children on the 
pediment The view more favoured by later writers is that we have here 
Leucothca* with Falaentonj while the child to the right is regarded as 
belonging to the next group. The lower part of the figure Q is cut away 
square, so as to stand on and against it step. This step appears in Carrey's 
drawing to project to the right bayond the figure„ and to furnish a footing 
for the right leg of the child iF, But Ids loft log seems to have been supported 
on the knee of the reclining figure T (Thalassa ?) and he is thus brought inLo 
immediate connection with the nude figure S, often called Aphrodite. 

An entirely new interpretation of llie group Isas recently been proposed 
by Prof. Purtwaengkr, inn jmper read before the Archaeological Society of 
Berlin. As the paper is still unpublished, except for a brief summary of the 
results/ it would hi- premature tu discuss its conclusions in detail. According 
to the general scheme of interpretation we have the family of Cecrops (Zn 
on the left of the central group, and the family of Eieehtheus on the right. 
The figure of Erecbtheus himself does not now exist, and u not recorded to 
have existed by Carrey., but, be is eoujccturally interpolated between 
(7 and V. Thus on ihe pediment, as in Attic mythology, the family of Ceenpps 
is more specially identified with Athene, and the family of Erechtheus with 
Poseidon. We are at present only concerned with the figures immediately on 
the right of ihe central group which consists of the contending gods and 
their charioteers. Nest to the charioteer of Poseidon, According to 
Furtwaenglerj w e have Qreitbyia \ Q) ivI t ai her Boread sons Zetos \F} ami 
Calais (JF), who are followed by Creusa [T] with her son Ion (<$) In her bp. 

Such is the scheme of Prof. Furtwaengkr, and the idc-a of grouping the 
families of Cecrops and Erechtheua on the two sides of the pediment is 
attractive and ingenious. It h difficult however to see how the author will 
be able to establish his case with any degree of certainty, aud several 
assumptions of doubtful validity are involved. 

The whole scheme depends on the conjectural insertion of a figure of 
Ertidhtbeui (£/ t ) between U and V, Opinion has been divided as to whether 
anything is missing in this plate, and Sauer's newly-made plan 6 of the 
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floor of t!ic pediment seems to leave no room whatever for the missing 
figure. 

The nude figure S 9 here called Ion, is interpreted as male. This has 
been done already, especially by Loesehcke 9 who called the figure Heracles 
in the lap of Melite, and who is followed by Mi&s HarrUrm p 10 so far as the 
sex is concerned. 

To make the figure male avoids the difficulty presented by a nude 
female figure in a pediment of the Parthenon, but the fact is hardly open to 
question that both Carrey and Dalton independently saw the figure us female 
and so drew it It seems unsafe to set our views of what is or is not possible 
against the testimony of two independent ami competent witnesses. 

The discoveiy of our fragment proves that the child P was wingless, as 
appears also in Carreydrawing. But the sons of Boreas aa we know them 
on the vases and ekcw T herc are stalwart figures, always winged and often 
bearded. They have wings in Pindar, Fifth* iv. 181 and m scenes where 
they pursue the Harpies, as on the chest of Kypselos and the throne of the 
Amydaean Apollo. 

Hence, even if we grant that Phoidms chose to represent them as 
children with their mother, we should expect them to be winged in order to 
conform as far as possible to the ordinary type. For the idea, that the sons 
of Boreas were born without wings, and that their wings only grew with 
their beards, no better authority is quoted than Ovid QfcL \ L 7l-)+ 

The Central Croup of the West Pediment. 

The terra-cotta lump, of which a cut is hero given {Fig. 2), was 
acquired from Cyprus by the British Museum in ISM, hut has not hitherto 
been published. The work is roughly moulded and slight, but the group has 
the interest which attaches to every fresh representation of the strife 
between Athene and Poseidon, us suggesting possible interpretations of the 
action ef the central group of the west pediment, 

The diameter of the relief h I f inches. Athene steps quickly forward 
from the left* with her shield raised on her left anm Her right hand is also 
advanced, but its action & not clearly defined, 8he wears a long chiton, an 
upper chiton girt at the waist, a small man Lie flying from her shoulders, and 
a crested helmet. There are no traces of an aegis. Poseidon, on the right, 
appears to be slightly drawing back. The right hand is raised and extended 
m if deprecating the advance of Athene. He m half draped by a mantle 
which passes round the legs and over the left arm. and in his left hand he 
holds the trident. The olive-tree occupies the middle of the field. The 
token of Poseidon is not represented. There does not appear to be a 
serpent coiled round the stem of the tree, although the rough ness of 


* /AifjKif Pro-jram rn, 1&8L bated iw& nut]® frv^mcnti to Ihh Spire, which 
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the work prevents certainty on the point, and there is no owl in the 
branches. 

The moment represented on the lamp appears to be that of the accom¬ 
plished decision. Athene steps forward with her shield-arm raised h not so 
much as assaulting Poseidon (for in that ease Poseidon would necessarily 
assume a more hostile attitude), but rather as standing forth r almost hi the 
position of a Promachos,to guard her sacred token, and at the same time the 
city that she has won, again at till the world, Poseidon meanwhile draws back 
with right arm raised. It may be suggested that this is also a not impossible 
interpretation 11 of the action of the central group of the pediment, whether 
we admit or reject any connection between it and the lamp. The most 
obvious difference is that the Athene of the lamp ib turned in the opposite 
direction to that of the pediment. The discrepancy however is lesSj if we 



y ts, * 


suppose that the Athene of the pediment was stepping somewhat forwards as 
well os outwards. In Carrey's drawing Athene and Poseidon are both lull 
face to the spectator and in the same plane with one another Such a posi¬ 
tion seems unnatural, and makes it hard to find room in which to dispose the 
various figures. If r which seems more probable, the two figures were same what 
turned round, so as to partly face one another, the group would be less 
remote from that of the lampi in that case the whole figure of Athene 
would be be^t represented by the marble statuette from Epidaurus, quoted in 
this connection by Miss Harrison, 

Just ns in the Myronian group of Athene and Mnrsyas, Athene throws 
down the flutes and strides away, hardly deigning to look back at the Satyr, 
who makes a gesture of surprise and alarm, so on the pediment she looks 
back only at Poseidon, while she steps forth ns the champion of her olive + 


11 This sag^lien U pmrUy due Eft Herr Seh wt'm4. 
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The Metopes* 

The head of a Lapitb p 14 of which an illustration is published here 
(Fig. 3) for the first time, was discovered in the last. Acropolis excavations, I 
believe in the year 1880. The fragment consists of the left side of a head, 
with the beginning of the neck. It h split away, along the natural grain of 
the marble, through the jingle of the right eye and the right angle of the 
mouth. The nose and upper lip have also been broken off. The fragment 
is a part of an ideal youthful head of the rather meagre type of the Parthenon 
metopes, from which it is undoubtedly derived. The proportions agree, the 
hair and eyes are similarly treated, and the general affect is alike. A closer 


Flu. 3, 



examination shows that the head was turned to the right, when it was still 
in position. The left car is only roughly sketched out, and the surface round 
it has only been partially finished, In particular a moss of material has 
been left standing immediately behind the ear, and there still remain con¬ 
spicuous tool-marts. Moreover the whole of this side of the head is 


11 of ScK&ur* li. Brit Mh** I. Up. U2, s. Height from crown of Imul La lelow 
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somewhat flattened* The corrosion, so far as it is possible to judge from what 
remains to us, was more extensive on Hie right siik of the head than on the 
left. 13 Every thing therefore indicates that this fragment is the inner sick of 
a head turned to the spectators right, imperfectly worked because difficult of 
access, on account of its nearness to the ground of the relief 

So far T attempts to tit the fragment to a torso have been unsuccessful. 
Assuming that our choice is limited to the metopes of the south side, the 
possible alternatives would seem to be MkLiadis, PI 3* Nos. ii, viii, ix, xiv, 
xxiii, xxlv, xxvij xxvii* 

If further we assume that the head was dislodged in comparatively 
recent times, the choice is further restricted to it, viii p is* xiv, xxiv, xxvii, the 
remaining heads having been lost before the time of Carrey. Of lhose viii 
is excluded by the angle at which the chin joins the neck. I do not think it 
is possible to limit the choice any further. This however is hm to be 
regretted than would otherwise Lie the case since, if the head were placed in 
position, it would chiefly exhibit to the spec later the side on which the marble 
has j>een split away. 

The Fbifjse. 

Several fragments of the freeze were found in ilie Acropolis excavation* 
of 1HS8-0. One fragment—the head of Iris—which had l^eri broken off at 
n very early period, belongs to the east aide. The remaining fragments, so 
far as 1 am aware, had l>een broken off at a more recent period* and belong 
to tho east half of the north side of the frieze. They had probably been 
dislodged iu the explosion, acid lay on the ground until they found safety in 
burial among tho fragments which the Turkish governors hardly dared to 
ndl to travellers though they readily burnt them into lime. 31 


The East SIDE 

The head of Tris in the east frieze has already been published with the 
fulness that its beauty deserves, 1 * anil I therefore only need mention it 
briefly. This head is, on account of its admirable preservation, a valuable 


11 Cam pan? Dr. \VaI'EiiEvlii i § juiniy*ia &F 
Another Lapich head lei an earlier volume of 
ibU Journal IfL p. 231). 

u A enrioua in Hu Jett^re of Lmly 

Craroli, who w-ib nf^hnnla Mu^nTiDo of 
Anapcieh, df.^Tibcj lum she wuubl gladly have 
picked up the broken piMen <«f Hie Partlienm 
sflolpturt lhit Ujm the ground, but could noi 
have + eveun lillta finger or a t«/ Siir; hnil 
come, in Slay TT3G, in *Ve&iel Sent by Choiseub 
GwftUr to remove Beni pLniv, but the governor 
represented tint U anything nm laken, 111* 


eELBmtt? nuu]d bare tha exeuie Unit 1 tn-y 
wriiiteri tar having Mi h«4 struck o|f, SIl-jlii- 

whilo ihe surblen were being freely burnt tnlo 
Stine* A Journey fo Cfowfani&cplt by ElEz.iWrb 
1.t4t CmriMi, Dublin, 1“£&, |V 333. 

11 By Dr. WaJilalnfu, who ftanfctcd at the 
■.Slficovery a 11 >J idcDllflalio^ m the Avitliw * 
Jottr*, of A nrAortv/eyv, r. Pi. 2. p. 1. The 
jifipjttssl: ippwuccd of the fttab 3 s given iti the 
CnL rf Sculp! IW* iM the Hr it. Mm, | r PL 6, 
Fig. I* 
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addition to the frieze. It was found in tlic lower courses of a piece of 
masonry on th» Acropolis, said to bo of the Byzantine period ; its loss may 
therefore well have been one of the first mutilations that the Parthenon 
suffered. It, may, as suggested by Dr, Waldstcio, have been broken off from 
its slab, when the slab was removed in the course of a Iterations for tbe 
purposes of the church, and have been immured soon after in the place in 
which it was found. Meanwhile the main slab, changing its position from 
time to time, but always within reach of the ground, was seriously injured. 1 * 
All tbe heads cm the slab are defaced, and exhibit tool-marks showing that 
tbe mutilation was deliberate. The Iris alone was in safety. The earliest 
drawing of Hie slab, that of Stuart, shows the head to be wanting, 1 ' as was 
necessarily the case if the masonry iu which the head was found is correctly 
dated. In the fragment we have the bead of Iris turned outwards to the 
left, while site raises the coil of her hair with her left hand. 


The North Si he. 

The annexed illustration (Fig. 4) shows an additional fragment of slab 
is, which contained a part of the group of old men. In the cut the extant 



fragments are combined with Carrey’s drawing in the rummer introduced by 
Michael is. This fragment, which was found in the recent Acropolis 
excavations, has a joint on its left side. This fixes its position in the slab 
and it is further identified by the conspicuous right forearm, held out hori¬ 
zontally, which belongs to the old man (Michnelis, No. SI] and which is duly 


lH For t lie hiatory of tlu> #lnk, to fax as if h S) in Apeak of 11 nitoration ofTris Jiy ± 5 trmit T 

known* v* 1 MtataelEa, p. 25& and in the rat JFarafrpajifHiit Tliir [r*G- 

17 Dr. WilriraU-in U mistaken (Iml mi. pp. fi, tnre is onrroclly Indicated in boik caw*. 
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given by Carrey. It is not surprising that Carrey should have failed to 
notice the clenched loft hand of No. 30 which is seen just issuing from the 
folds of his himation. At the left of the slab is a part of the drapery of the 
figure No. 2D. The lower corner of slab x is a less recent addition, but it is 
not given by Miehaelts. 

Figure 5 shows the present condition of the first of the chariot groups 
on the north side of the frieze. The newly added fragment, which contains 
tho upper half of the Apobates, restores a fine figure to the frieze and at the 
same time furnishes a good means of judging the comparative values of 
Carrey and Stuart as authorities fnr missing portion*. 



Fin A 5- 


We have here the figure of an Apobatos fully armed with a crested helmet, 
cuirass with pendant flaps and circular shield. He turns hack 

towards the following chariots, and raises his shield on his left arm ns if to 
check their motion. The cuirass lias some of the elaborate decoration which 
is found on one other figure of the frieze, the horseman. No. 11, on the west 
side. The shoulder straps in both cases terminate in lions heeds in low 
relief. The square hole in the middle of the breast, which is faithfully 
drawn by Carrey (Fig. 6), is peculiar. The bronze ornaments attached to the 
EA-TOt. XIII, n 
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frieze were fastened by small round bo lea drilled in the marble. The large 
square hole sugests a marble dowel. Perhaps a Gorgoneion in marble may 
have been attached in the mid die of the breast,, as in the case of the rider on 
the west aide, referred to above. 



Fio. G. 


On the left edge of the new fragment, which was broken off before the 
time of Stuart, is a part of the hair of the charioteer. This is of some 
importance, because it proves that Stuart's drawing (Fig. 7} p which makes the 
charioteer's head feminine, is not accurate* Part of the hair being on this 
fragment, and part being on the slab, only a narrow splinter of marble 
containing the face is missing. It is probable that this was broken off at the 
same time as the fragment with the Apobates, and that the line of fracture at 
the same time passed through the head of the marshal* In any case it is 
dear that Stuart's drawing is incurred as representing the head as complete, 
and at dome distance front the edge of the marble* The chariot-wheel is 
also restored in Stuart's engraving, though reduced to its present state in the 
time of Carrey, 

Wo have here a good example of the accuracy of Carrey, and of the 
untrustworthiness of the illustrations in Stuart's book. As regards the 
further question which presents itself, whether Stuart or his engravers were 
in fault, the almost total disappearance of Stuart's original materials makes 
it difficult to form an opinion, Something however may be gathered from 
the fragmentary papers that survive in the British Museum [Add. MSS, 
2-£152, 22153), of which I hope to give more account on another occasion* 
These papers give the impression that Stuart was a careful draughtsman, 
accurate in detail, and catching also the spirit of the originals, and that he 
suffered much at the hands of the engravers during Ids period of infirmity 
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and after bis death. Far example a few of the measured drawings 15 for the 
frieze of the monument of Lysiemtes survive. These are sketched in a bold 
hand which lias none of the up-Attic character of the engravings, and are 
afterwards covered with numerous measurements, m one instance more than 
fifty, which are chiefly in the form of vertical and horizontal co-ordinates. 



So also on ftdio 7G we have the original sketch of the long missing 
Athenian relief with Athene and Marsyos/® which is so strangely transformed 
in the engraving. As drawn by Stuart, the Athene and Uaxsyaa are Greek in 
character, and the drawing is accurate, so far as can be judged from the 
remains of the relief. The engraver has added the Gorgoneion and altogether 
unclassicul pi tune. Ho lias interpolated the flutes, omitted the tail of 
Marsyas, caricatured both the faces, and weakened the pose of both figures. 
Hie ludicrous restoration 29 of the female figure with the torch on the east 
frieze of the Parthenon, impossible for one who had seen the original figure, 
is clearly the work of the engraver, who misunderstood a rough sketch* In 
the present case therefore it is probably only fair to Stuart to credit his 
engraver with the restoration of the two heads and the chariot-wheel. The 
examples quoted above arc enough to show that if Stuart's papers, many of 
which w r ere found to be missing at the time of his death/ 1 could he traced, 
they might famish much valuable matter/* 


** CL Anlitj*. J'fAs**, L PrefaLu* ** SVfbajwt som* reader u in i position to 

31 JfrfcJl*. of Athtatf I. p* 2? ; & it, j.urHuo the fallowing etna to same of th* test 

1974. PL £. Miss Hutton. ditJ ftiuart papers. On At^ 13, ISOS. Mr. KiLh^ 

T jt enh, p r 40& (relief nretwi), m\*\ Uinmdiitoii of SmlLury wroto to- Jtiiali 

N Jultqt. of JlA*** P II. Chap. 1 PL £5, Fgwlea af High Holborn, the publisher of vo\. 

31 Jrtfiq*. of AthtrWj Prelaco Yofl. 11. Sit. of Eiic Arl4i$utiif* of Aihmt: 4 The two 
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The figure of the man leading the first cow in the next cut (Fig- 8) has 
recently been improved by the identification of the fragment containing a 
part of the elbow and drapery. This fragment is not one of the recent finds, 
but it had previously been misinterpreted as part of the drapery of a leg. 



Fin. S t 


The head of the same figure and the greater part of the next figure but one 
are less recent additions, but they Eire all later than the publication of the 
work of Michael is. 

A. H Smith. 


paper* ycru mi 1 at ton in ttif Otniltman'M 

to r 1789, vol5S A H. respiting 

^toi:L were very probably written by the Into 
Anthony lligbmor* ttf Canierbajy (who 

wu inti-mate with Stuart) ami hh e^b Mr. 
Highmore of Ely PlaC:, TToibrn, «a Friend to 
Utcrattirr, will coQiniimicflte nay information 
Lint ha can obtain from Iti.H father’s jiftprra. If 
yon should not be fccqwunted with him, bo *o 
good u gitn my cnmptN, to him* and inform 


birn thr last timo 1 had the pleasure of moving 
1 1 Lh worthy Father, for whom 1 hail the highest 
rcajioct, l remember be showed me a toI, of 
Stuart's virsw^p given him by the author who 
was hi*s particuhr friend ott, 1 If Hi, Jfttf. Arid. 
MSS. 2^152, fflu, Sl H Anthony Highmore of 
Omtorbnry was an artist (1710—1799), and 
father of Anthony Highmore a writer on law 
(lTSfl—IS29J, Cmly an? of the two pa[*'re h 
jdgnod A. H. 
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THE LEPER TERRA-COTTA OF ATHENS. 

In the collection of the term-cottas (it the Polytechnic in Athens many 
of the Agora have poiuls of interest bearing oo the development of art. or on 
the science of comparative mythology or religion. One small figure (No. !M!i) 
is, on the other Land, of especial interest to the medical mind, affording as il 



does a good specimen of the typical leper physiognomy, Jt is a pitiful 
glimpse itilo the olden time which this figure gives, and, no less than n living 
imported leper I saw Inst spring at the Evangel ism ns Hospital, does it strike 
a discoid with the beauty of Alliens and its surroundings. 

This little figure is in the midst of » number of small, thick-set figures 
in rough terra-cotta, of uncertain origin. They were bought at a sale, and their 
history cannot now be traced ; but from their general character they are classed 
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with othoTS of about the third century JM3. They were evidently intended 
to be caricatures of contemporary life. Jolly, rollicking men suggest noisy 
Bacchic carou rings; a portly, elderly woman bends with somewhat comical, 
grandmotherly solicitude over her nursling; and other well-ex ccutcdj but 
more or leas coarsely imagined* figures are so obviously designed to provoke 
laughter, that one pulls up with a start, and almost with a shudder, before 
the poor leper No. 1>43. He also may have been considered a fit object for 
derision by the populace, which, like children, m without pity for the helpless 
and the hideously deformed* These caricatures were doubtless executed for 
purchasers not much more refined in feeling, whatever they may have been as 
judges of art, than the ships' crews of various nationalities which still lounge 
about the Piraeus, and even occasionally invade the streets of Athens. 

A practised eye at once detects in the fully exposed face the leonine 
aspect, the llaltened nose, the sunken, sightless eyes, the hypertrophied 
masses of skin over thu eyebrows, on the cheeks and chin, and the generally 
repulsive cast of countenance characteristic of leprosy. The dejection of the 
whole attitude, the crouching, diminished, shrunk form, huddled in its mantle, 
recall vividly the outcast leper of the float, and were the hands not concealed 
from, view, they would no doubt reveal Mill more of the clinical history of 
i lie case. This little figure reminded me vividly of one of my husband's 
patients whom I used to visit in London, one of the most pitiful cases I ever 
tame across. At the time of his death, nt the age of twenty-nine, he had been 
a leper for fifteen years. The tall young man of six feet had become a little 
decrepit monster no more than four feet high, whose flexor muscles had to be 
cut before he could lie extended in his coffin* Both eyes were opaque and 
fleshy looking, and he had only a dim perception of the difference between 
dark and daylight. Taste and feeling were gone, hearing on one side was 
quite gone, and on the other much impaired. 1 A living soul in a dead hotly p 
1 once heard him called, ^nd ^ he seemed to be. Full of intelligent interest 
in the affairs of the outer world, he was almost cut off from all communica¬ 
tion with others, and even his own mother had abandoned her unfortunate 
son to the cure of strangers. 

To return to the Athena term-cotta. Were there but a eup in the hand, 
it might [mss for a model of one of the wretched lepers still to he seen at 
Jerusalem (or io he seen at least ten years ago), sitting by the wayside 
crying out, 1 Unclean, unclean,' to warn off the near approach of the benevo¬ 
lent passers by, who drop their offerings into the tin cups hdd out by tin* 
hands that none may touch* Looking at the figure more closely, the dispro¬ 
portion of the head, rendered more obvious by the tubercular masses that 
have formed at various parte of the surface, is very striking. Altogether this 
figure deserves to be singled out from its fellows, not for any superior artistic 
merit, but for the evidence it affords, if any fresh evidence were needed, 
of the essential coarseness and debased taste of that portion of the public 
which such a caricature could gratify or auuisc. 


Frances E. Hogoan, M.D r 
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HARPIES IN GREEK ART, 

It would seem to be a difficult matter in archaeology to get rid once for 
all of an erroneous idea which has firmly asserted itself; at any rate it is 
desirable when an error has been combated without complete success, to 
adduce any fresh proofs of the troth that may occur, For tins reason I 
venture to reintroduce a question which, as many will doubtless think, has 
realty boon finally settled, T mean the distinction which, to the Creek mind 
at any rate, existed between the Siren and the Harpy. These two mytho¬ 
logical creations were to the Greeks as regards outward form os widely 
distinct as possible; the Siren has in Greek art the form of a bird with 
human head, or human bust and arms; the Harpy has invariably the winged 
figure of a woman, with no other distinguishing feature, unless it be that in 
one instance her hands arc drawn in a method suggestive of claws. And yet 
we hear it constantly asserted that the Harpy has sometimes in Creek art 
the body of a bird, like a Siren; and when a figure occurs which has n bird's 
body with the upper part of a woman's hotly, this is sl-ill described, us in tho 
old catalogues, ns ‘a Siren or Harpy.' 1 

Tho error has arisen principally owing to the fact that in the later 
monuments and literary notices the type of the Harpies became assimilated 
to that of the Sirens. But this was Only due to the process by which, in the 
wholesale adaptations of Greek myths to Roman ideas, early distinctions of 
types got lost or forgotten; and so in Roman times we find the Sirens and 
Harpies (by this time each three in number) figuring in a mutual exchange of 
r$l« ; the Siren as a draped woman, the Harpy as a bird-woman. The 
description which Vergil gives (Am. iii. 2H3. 233 &c.) of tho 'virglnei 
voluerum voltus’ and Ovid’s 1 virginoas voluercs 1 (Met. viL 4) show the 
Harpy in a new form such els a Greek even as late as the fourth century H.C. 
would probably have not even rccogiiiKud. 

The most notable case in point in early Greek art is thu famous tomb 
from Xantkus in the British Museum, whereon are sculptured bird-women 
carrying off diminutive mortals; these arc undoubtedly not Harpies hut 
Sirens; this identification (which has of course been long ago suggested) 
seems to be not only demonstrable from typology, hut is also surely more 


1 Thus Ellgelmltin in RoieWa Lrxit n» *,r. Harpy ill Italian j ‘Ah WtgnlTntfo 

bribes wvrral Clrwk of bird form; Todwj^tlinrum uhcinra m jeJ«h molir in 

aiitinftnisbbg in this ‘1* tJT* ° r th * Vogdgwtdt «l*rg^l»m ttt hiis,* 
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suited to the context; in the sculptures there is no sense of dismay shown in 
lbe figures who ere carried off, uor yet in their companions; the graceful bird- 
women support their burdens with the utmost core, and there is no sugges¬ 
tion of rape or violence. The Siren here is the gentle messenger of death who 
carries off the dead person, not in the sense of Buncos seizing Oreithyia, but 
rather os Boreas and Zepltyros, or Sleep and Death, hear away dead heroes to 
the tomb. And this is an obvious gain towards the right understanding of 
the sentiment which is breathed in the sculptures of the wrongly termed 
'Harpy tomb’: it brings tis as it were into range with all the long series of 
Greek sepulchral reliefs, and especially of those in which the Siren so 
prominently figures. The old Homeric idea of terror at death has long since 
given way to a softer, calmer aspect, and with this change the character of 
the Siren lias changed also. The journey of the dead person or of the souJ as 
here shown is in keeping with what wo otherwise know of this idea; the 
Siren performs the same duty as the winged figures on the lekythi, or as the 
horse which is first shown os n complete figure, and subsequently is repre¬ 
sented by a horse’s head at a window. 

For a detailed examination of the embodiment of tike Harpy, I need 
only refer to the article by Furtwangler in Ar‘h. Zcihmy 1882, p, 197, where 
the whole matter is put concisely ; this article as 1 think proves conclusively 
the unvarying hitman form of the Greek Harpy. I propose here to adduce 
some further instances which seem both to confirm this view and also to 
throw new light upon the form in Greek art and tho conception which in 
Greek literature is universally attributed to this mythological type. 

The primary, and indeed the unvarying conception of the Harpy in the 
Greek mind was that of a winged woman, representing a form of wind, and 
consistently associated with the idea of storm, of great speed, and of 
disaster. The Harpies belong to the category of the abstract influences of 
evil, which included the Gorgons and also, in their earlier Homeric aspect, the 
Sirens; but whereas the Sirens latterly assume a milder sepulchral character, 
the Harpies always retained their original reputation as spirits of evil, 

Thu principal monumental source of our evidence as to the Harpies is 
the Berlin vase published by Furtwiingler in tho article already quoted, 
where the winged forms of women rushing along with outstretched anus are 
identified beyond alt doubt by the addition of the inscription APEPY1A 
Besides ibis, we Lave tho various vases with scenes from the legend of 
Phinens, commencing with the famous Wiiraburg cup (Sittl, Die Fhintvlschah ); 
scenes from this legend were also shown on tho throne at Amykfae and on 
the chest of Kypselos (Pans. iii. 18, & and v. 17, 4). And lastly, we have the 
Cyrenaean cup from Naukratis in the British Museum, of wbich we owe the 
right interpretation to Studnicaka (Kyreru, p. 18, Fig. 10). J Q a u these 
instances, the type of the Harpies never varies; a winged female figure with 

tong hair (Hesiod's ^*0*009), usually striding along, and usually in contrast 
to the Bor^adeav 

Their association with winds is constant throughout all Greek times 
The Homeric conception indeed in this myth, as in go many others, seems as 
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it were a break iu the stratification; their number is not stated, nor their 
form ; in two instances they are introduced merely as a formula of death k 
vuv Si put AxXttw*&p 7 ruiax dpyjpcfyorimr (a 241, f 371}: in v 77 they carry 
off the daughters of Pandareoa* and give them qj servants to the 1 hateful 
Erinyes/ I 1 he points that are here noticeable are that they are associated 
with the snatching of death. and that this death is regarded as inglorious, 
Tt would appear that with the modified ideas regarding death which came in 
later, the Harpies retained only the repellent part of their character, and were 
consequently no longer looked upon from a sepulchral point of view. The 
connexion with the Erinyes is curious in view of the fact that Aeschylus in 
the Eumenutcs SO mutes the Fythin describe the form of the Erinyes by a 
comparison with the evidently similar forms of Harpies whom she once gaw 
in a painting carrying off the food of Ph incus, with this distinct ion, that the 
Erinyes arc wingless:— 

*lS6v ttot f}bt} yeypappivas 

BeiTTvov ^powar airreptii ye pijv ISelp 

a&TtUt pikatytu S 1 e* to wav 0SekjdKTpo^roi. 

Hesiod makes them two in number, Aello and Okypeto, corresponding 
with the dual form which Furtwiingler sees in the inscription on the Berlin 
vase: the names of course imply their attributes of storm and wind. They 
are children of the sea, begotten of Thau mas and a daughter of Ocean ■ their 
sbter, in the dualistic principle of the opposing forces, is Iris, the messenger 
of the gods, and the bringer of rain. According to the most usual account, 
the Harpies were either killed by the Borcades (whose fate it was to kill or 
be kilted by them} or else driven into localities which vary in the different 
accounts; these were, the river Tigres iu the Peloponnesus, the Strophades 
(whence according to Hygiims they had originally come). a cave in Krete 
(whither they were pursued through the Aegacan and Sicilian seas), and 
Scythia, To sum up then what we have so far gained of their personality, 
it is this i that they are winged female daemons of storm, windj and disaster, 
of human form indeed, but black nnd abominable to look at: and there is a 
presumption that tho myth wandered throughout the Peloponnesus, the 
Aegaeatij. and tip to the Hellespont, 

There is yet one more passage to be noted; according to Philodetno® 
{sr€pi p. 43} the Harpies served ns the guardians of the apples of the 

Hesperides; and the same author, quoting Epimemdcs, says that they were 
identical with the Hcsperides, I think Studniczka {lot. rit* p r 26) is certainly 
right in his conclusion that this identification with the Hcsperides must be 
taken as + ausser Acht * ; but while he thus rejects the latter part of the 
passage in Fbilodemos, ho accepts the former part. 4 There is no doubt," he 
says* 4 that the Harpies arc here (on the Cjrenaeen cup from Natikratis) 
represented as the guardians; their form corresponds entirely to that 
depicted on the oldest Ionic and Attic representations/ As to the male 
figures on that eup 4 he thinks we must here call them too Borcades; 'the 
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Bo read es, none can doubt, were, like the Harpies, originally an independent 
group of wiad-deities. He therefore looks upon Harpies as well as Boreades 
in this scene as pcrlbrmiog the function of guardians 'or of fertilizers of the 
tree of the He spend es. 

This last view seems to me hardly tenable, for several reasons. We 
may admit that at Gyrene the damp north wind coming from the sea would 
be regarded ns a fertilizing agent in the growth of nature ; the south wind, 
on the other hand, coming from the scorching sandy deserts of Africa, could 
in no wise be so regarded*; and it would need more evidence than the mere 
dictum which Studnicxkn quotes from Theophrastus 3 to prove the contrary. 

It seems much more likely that the two classes of wind-daemons 
represent the opposing influences of good and evil; this is at once more in 
keeping with what we saw above was the prevailing conception of the 
Harpies, and seems to me to Britt tho treatment of the subject on the 
Cyrenneon cup. On this cup, ns l have previously remarked, the winged 
figures arc carefully separated into two distinct parties, one on each sidrT of 
the figure; those coming from the left correspond with our type of Harpies, 
those from the right with the Roreades of the Phineua scenes; they advance 
swiftly towards each other M if with opposing intentions; and each figure 
is balanced by an opponent on the opposite side, like combatant* in a battle. 

I would suggest that here again we have the traditional antithesis of 
Boreatles and Harpies; the Harpies, who would attack nnd injure the j^nod 
gifts of the Hespeiide Kyrene, the Boreades, who would ward off their 
attack. Id this connexion it is significant to note that the direction taken 
by each party corresponds with the familiar Greek idea of good coming from 
the right, and evil from the left hand. The passage of Hiilodemos, a late 
writer in whose time the original conception of the Harpies had been lost 
sight of, must be discredited in the latter, equally with the farmer, part of 
its ytatcnicht. 

We this have at Gyrene the Harpies treated in art as definite wind- 
daemons of evil, in an allegorical representation of nature which suggested 
itself by the circumstances of the locality. It looks very much as if this 
particular phase of the myth (which I am inclined to regard as the original 
phase) bad grown up in the Cyreoaica, or at any rate on the north coast of 
Africa. Sfcudniezka I™ shown that the population of Gyrene included 
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settler* * from the islands, from Peloponnesus, and Krete; and hem- we are 
reminded of the further development of the story, which follows the 
wanderings of the Harpies into precisely these localities. The dual is tie 
principle so appropriate to the countries adjoining Egypt, the home of 
Dualism, is preserved in this myth at Gyrene, where it probably originated* 
the Harpies being balanced by the Boreadcs, their natural opponents there. 
When the myth travelled northwards to Greece, where the opposition of the 
two winds is not so striking* and where in fact the beneficent character of 
Boreas as an agent of nature is not so obvious, it was neeessai^ (the Harpy 
being still the parching hot smith wind) to introduce a more appropriate 
balance; and so, in the lies iodic Theogoay (representing Peloponnesian 
types of art), the Harpies are given for their sister, not another wind, but 
Iris the rain-giver, the remedy for the destructive agency of the Sdrocco. 
Meanwhile, the type of the traditional opposition of Eorgades and Harpniai 
is passed on into the Phincus legend, but its old significance as a nature- 
symbolism is now lost, the only instance of its direct connexion with this 
legend being the Wurzburg cup F How it happens that it still appears on 
this cup* I shall endeavour to show. 

The closer observation of nature and natural causes which led to this 
allegory is rarely evidenced in Greek art previously to the Hellenistic 
peri oil; the some tendency had existed, it is true, in Mycenaean art, and an 
echo of it was perhaps preserved in the Pel open neaian cities which had 
inherited that art;* from which source possibly it came to Gyrene with the 
Peloponnesian inIIuence which we find there- At any rate, it is noticeable 
that the Mycenaean and Hellenistic periods were both characterized by a 
strong Egyptian influence; certainly the study of Egyptian ideas and 
Egyptian wall-paintings must have exercised a deep impression on the Greek 
artist in this direction. And so it count s that at Cyrcnc we have especial 
evidence of this habit of mind ; the example which will naturally suggest 
itself is the ArkesiUos cup, with its homely local colouring in the intro¬ 
duction of the monkey and the stork with a beetle on it* kg; the coinage of 
the silphium towns is full of such touches; the most obvious instance is the 
beautiful silver tetradrachm of the neighbouring Barca, which has, around 
the silphium, three animals, of which two, the chameleon and the jerboa, are 
otherwise unknown to art. 

It was a world full of the wonders of animal and vegetable life, such as 
could not fail to have an effect upon the vivid imagination of the Greek 
settlers in Egypt, Unfortunately we know- a* yet so little of the early art 
of Gyrene* If ever the older site is fully excavated, we tuny know still more 
of the stages which led up to tlie characteristic art of the Hellenistic ag e A 

The provenance of the Wlirzburg Pliincus cup is unknown, and still 
more the place of its fabrication; according to the idea most generally 

4 Noli Llts hcdgrkog m*\ hwrdi inirodLvvd b*tw«o th* fjtubdKimn of the Nnuirmtis ttiss 
in Ihd (Corinlhinn) Am phi a rail a ¥m» fomid at rat the Alexandrine statue of filhcr Nflfl with 
Cura (Berlin I£5$). tfic 

* Stadllildkft, Kyrau, p, 27, scfggiaris i parallel 
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Accepted it waa made at same Greek city in Asia Minor Certainly there are 
traces in the paintings upon it which seem to point to Asia Minor, such as 
the quadruple wings* the hoofs of the Seileni* and the eight spokes of the 
wheel. But on the other hand there arc also signs which point to a Graeco- 
Egyptian influence of a somewhat fuller measure even than we usually expect 
from the Greek cities of Asia Minor. The large eyes which Loeschcke 
claimed for Asia Minor are, I still believe,* originally traceable to Egypt; so 
too is the detached panther's mask which we meet frequently in Egyptian 
art and which occurs amid strongly Egyptian surroundings on the Poltc- 
dmra hydria; moreover, fro it* bearing palms were more nearly at hand for 
the Greeks on the coast of Africa than away in Babylonia, which Sittl 
suggests was the source of those on the cup. One of the * Horae/ with her 
large tlower, suggests the nytnph Gyrene with her sifphium nnd apple-branch. 
The group of Seileni and nymphs, and their behaviour on the cup, arc more 
closely paralleled at Daphnae than elsewhere; and both at Daphuae and 
Gyrene we have the peculiar method of stippling the surface employed 
thereon for the hairy skin of the SeileuL Lastly, wo have, in the whole con¬ 
ception of the scenes on this vase, in the joyful reawakening of nature after 
the expulsion of the forces hostile to her. and in its homely rendering, a con¬ 
ception which, as I have tried above to show, is exactly in keeping with the 
artistic methods of the Graeco*African settlers. I would therefore suggest 
that the Wtirzlmrg cup is m reality the product of a Greek colony, not of 
Asia Minor, but of Africa, It seems to me that the original bearing of the 
contest between the north and south winds, aa there expressed, would not 
have had its full significance in any other portion of Greece or the Aegaean.^ 

That this form of the wind-myth was familiar in other Greek colonies 
of North Africa, will be allowed if the new interpretation be accepted which 
1 have to propose for the vase picture on Fig, I. 

This design occurs on the reverse side of a si tula from Daphnae and 
was published in reduced size in Petrie, Tuni$ r ii. Pi. XXV. 3. It Is generally 
accepted from considerations of form technique and design that these situlae 
were t he work of Greek settlers in Egypt. 

On the obverse side is a winged bearded figure whose human body 
terminates at the waist in a serpent coil* and who holds in either hand a 
snake. Mr, Murray, who first described this vase (iiitL p. 68), discussed the 
identity of this figure, which might represent either Tj phon or Boreas, 
and decided in favour of Boreas. 6 The question depends Upon a 
much debated passage of Pausanias (v. 19 t 1), in which, describing the 
subjects upon the chest of Kypselos, lie says: 'on the fourth side there is 
Boreas who has seized Orel thy in; he has the tails of serpents instead of feet/ 


* A T raii£raf u L |». 41 tcarw with the N«1 h of Asia Mi unr to account 

7 1 La connexion with I Lit Fiiiticus IcgcdJ is for LIlh ecshtitaa of the iwa idrua I bore, 
of co ll res a dlScTent matter,. Hist, among th* * According fc& on account the Haqicfl Wet* 
Tsrhui people# who wkaUfcd Nmkritii anil the children of TyplionH 
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Considering that a snake-footed Boreas was undoubtedly the rarest of types, 
Pausanlas must, as Miss Harrison remarks [Myth, and Mwi. p + lxivi + J* Lave 
been led to this identification by an inscription beside the figure: so that wo 
may take it that such a type bad existed, although as yet no independent 
confirmation of the fact has been found. In the early representations of 
Typhon on the other hand, there h usually an attempt to accentuate his 
savage character, as for example in the vase (Gerhard p A, V* ccxxsmL) where 
he is represen ted with three (Ij snake tails and with horse s ears ; and again 
in Hesiod s Thtogmiy, L S23 foil; of this savage dement we certainly find no 
truce here \ so that I think our figure may certainly be taken as Boreas; the 
fact of there being only one snake body instead of the plural 1 tails/ as 
Pan sun ias describes, being probably due to a very natural error on the part of 
that writer. 



Fro. 3. 


On the reverse Bide, here given (Fig* 1), is a winged human figure, of 
u need at n sex, hut corresponding exactly to the figures which we have 
identified ns Harpies on the Oyrenaean cup from Hftukrntis, and to the 
certain Harpies on the Berlin fragment from Aegina. It is true that this 
figure is not, as winds usually are, represented in active movement-, but this 
is accounted for by the fact that the Boreas on the obverse side rests calmly 
on ids serpent coil; indeed it is difficult to imagine how a Greek artist 
could otherwise have treated the snake-legged type of Boreas; for though on 
the chest of Kypsclos he seizes Qreitliyia, this does not necessarily imply a 
motion forwards; and since Boreas here is represented in a restful position, 
his antithesis on the reverse i$ also similarly treated. We have in fact the 
same balance on this vase of good and evil wind-daemons which is shown on 
the Cyrenaean cup; and the contrast is accentuated by the artist in the 
adjuncts assigned to each figure. In the field of each scene, attached prinei- 
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pally to the borders, are the linear ornaments usually inserted to fill in empty 
spaces in vases of this epoch ; but beside these, in both eases definite objects 
have been drawn, which certainly seem to have more significance than merely 
to attest horror tami. On the obverse behind Boreas Is a plant, which rises 
in full leaf from the ground ; this I would suggest is intended by the artist 
as a symbol of the fertility of vegetation which, in Graeco-African ideas, 
follows the advent of the mild north wind, 8 On the reverse, in front of the 
Harpy, are animals which, in the locality where the vase was made, would 
represent the agencies destructive of both animal and vegetable life. In the 
upper part of the design is a locust; it is hardly necessary to remark oil the 
obvious significance of this pest in its connection with our scene; I may 
however adduce the example of the Nikosthenes cup (in Gerhard, Votes e£ 
C&upet, PL I ) p where amid scenes of agriculture, sowing and ploughing are in 
process, and a locust is being driven away from the newly sown soil by a man 
armed with a long pole. The locust in both cases is undoubtedly the 
destructive species (Arrufivm peregruumi) of which a good illustration is 
given in Rawiinson's Amr. Monarrhies, iii. p. 6& The same creature is shown 
on several coins (see Imhoof-Blumer and Keller, Tier- u. l* * 1 jlanzcnldldcr) t 
usually of the issues of the great corn- or vine-producing cities of Sicily and 
South Italy; and generally the types of these coins seem to point to the same 
suggestion. Thus on a coin of Velia in Lucania (ibid. i. 9) the type is a lion 
devouring a ram's head; above, a locust in field, I am not quite clear as to the 
exact significance of the hare on our vase ; iB it would appear that the Harpy 
is setting loose two birds of prey which swoop down upon it, while a third 
bird, clearly representing a vulture, is already attacking it below. Perhaps 
here again we may see a parallel idea in the coin-types, as on the Vella coin 
just mentioned; thus, on the famous dekadrachm of Agrigentum with the 
two eagles rending a hare (ibid, iv, 29) r a locust appears in the field; and 
lastly, on a haematite gem in the British Museum xvi. 26} we have a 

group which is especially appropriate to our subject; on this arc engraved 
a lion attacking a gazelle, a vulture attacking an Egyptian long-eared hare 
(like this hare), a Sphinx, and among other animals a locust. I think there’ 
fore that we may fairly consider the symbolism of the animals on our vase as 
demonstrated, and as constituting an additional proof of the identity of the 
figure beside whom they are placed. 11 


* A Miffliiir plant spring* from the grmiml 
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So far then we have arrived at the following coneluriGns; that the 
earliest idea of the Harpy myth treats them as a multiplicity of hostile wind- 
daemons, opposed to the Bn read es, who are similar in number and idea, but 
are beneficent; that this myth, with its rich nature symbolism, probably 
originated among the Greek colonists of North Africa; that the Fhmeus 
legend had a more northern origin ; and that the Wurzburg cup, which is 
closely connected with the African colonies, shows us an intermediate stage 
between the two myths. 

The general question of the identification of winged figures in early 
Greek art h a very difficult one. as Lrmgbehn {FlUgdg, dcr dU, fjr. Kunsi, 
p. M fell) has shown. On the Cyrenaean cups, ami on coins attributed to 
Cyrene, these figures are of frequent occurrence under circumstances which 
make it hard to say whether they represent Nike, Iris, a Harpy, or a Bo read. 
One would suppose that the Boread would be usually distinguishable by 
having a beard; this would certainly be the case where he opposes a Harpy, 
but need not in early art hare been invariably the case where one is repre¬ 
sented alone; thus ou the Cyrenaean cups [Arch. Zck. l&SL, pL IS, figs 2 t 3) 
wre have. Hying in the air beside a horse mao, a figure which,is usually called 
Nike* on account of the wreath in its hands; in one case however this figure 
bos a floral head-dress like those of the Bore odes in the Naukratis cup; with 
this we may compare the fragment of another Daphnae si tula (Tanix, it, pL 
XXVL, 4) where precisely the same figure is shown, wearing only a loin cloth 
such as would hardly bo worn by a female type, and holding in its hand a 
flower of lotus or ail ph in in* Certainly no other appellation would so well 
suit this figure as that of Unread* The wreaths so often field by such figures 
may be only anoiher reference to the fertility associated with Boreades: on the 
other hand p their frequently in Egyptiaing art may possibly be derived from 
the sign of Jifc (the ankh) which in Egyptian Symbolism played a simitar part 
An amphora in the British Museum (B 16} should here be noted, as 
possibly bearing upon our subject. 1 * It is of very unusual technique, of pale 
yellowish clay which has been first covered with a slip of deep red colour; 
the design is in a shiny black glaze which lias in many parts fluked away 
with the slip, leaving the raw clay exposed : the accessories are in purple 
ami a colour which hits faded. It must be either a very early ora provincial 
example of the bX technique, and in any ruse can hardly beVtafcer than 
550 BC. On the neck is a largo pattern of lotus buds and Bowers: on the 
obverse is a winged and boarded figure precisely similar to the Boreades on 
tlie WUrtbutg cup, £.c. with short girdled chiton, quadruple wings and wings 
on feet; he Hies to the right in a field filled with flowers; beneath his feet a 
fioivcr of lotos or silphiuin (?}, exactly like that held by the figure on the 
Daphnae fragment, springs from the ground. Behind him, Hermes with 
short chiton, pciasos, tularin and holding a very long kerykeion: on right a 
Siren* under the left handle an eagle (?)* On the reverse arc two youths ou 


11 Fclilbhud bj r.cjofka in the Berlin ^ArrmW.iFiyni, ISlir, ji* 211. PL. 1. 
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horseback confronted, carrying each a spear: between them a 6wan pluming 
itself ; in the field on both sides, lotos buds and rosettes 

The winged figure I take to be a Boread, surrounded as usual by 
attributes of fertility; the two youths on horseback might very well be the 
Dioscuri Itu the light of what has gone before, we are justified in attributing 
this vase to a Graeco-African origin, if not actually to Gyrene* The type of 
Boread T the nature symbolism, the swan, so frequent on. Cyrenaean vanes, all 
point to this; and it is well known (Roscheris Lcxik&n, i H p, HUG) how 
favourite at Gyrene was the cult of the Dioscuri, If so p this is the first 
instance which has yet come down to us of a b.f. fabric at Gyrene, That 
such a fabric may have existed there has been suggested by Studmczka 
(FCttrem, p, 13), who quotes the oracle of warning to Arkesilaos III. (Herod, 
iv. 163) as evidence that in Gyrene pottery was made and exported as fur 
dow n as the first half of the fifth century ».a 

In the hydrioe of r Caere tan p fabric we have constant evidence of 
Egyptian influence. Dtimmler has already (Ham. Mit&, iii. p. 1U7) 
remarked on this analogy, especially for instance in the Busins scene (Min, 
fn*tL viiL 16—-17) where the types of negro and Egyptian, tho dress 
(kalaairss) and the shirt worn by the figures are all realistically Egyptian. 
A close exainination of this fabric brings out numerous |Hjiuts of resemblance 
between the fiibries uf Caere and Daphnae. 1 * We have here the same nature- 
sym holism; thus on Man. Intd, vii., 77 are shown trees on a hill, an ape F 
a dolphin ant! a hare* In Fig, 2 is reproduced part of a Caere Jan vase 



Fju. 


published by Jahn (Enf/ilhmng dtt EurCfpti Y Taf, v. a, p. 21), The main 
subject is the rape of Europa, who rides over the sea (indicated by dolphins 
and other fish) on the bull; in the field behind her flies a winged figure 
whose type corresponds to that of the Harpy in our Fig. I + Both John and 
Dtimmler describe her as Nike; the latter compares her to the figure on the 
Cyrenaean cups, but neither succeeds in explaining the presence of Nike in 


11 On thfl Caere hjdm. in this Britwh mi hor^back with whip* nod Jj-iLr fcn*stt« -i up. 
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this scene. On the other hand, Knapp {Nt&* in d$r Va&nTnakm, p. 7) joints 
out that as yet no representations of Nike luivo been found on vases previous 
to the introduction of the r.f. style. The figure is undoubtedly that of a 
Harpy, 14 a figure which is most suitable to the main subject of the vase: and 
this seems to mo confirmed by the presence of the bird on the left; this bird 
is a vulture, 15 unmistakably drawn to the life* the appropriQtcncss of which! 
m an accompaniment to the Harpy in a scene of rape* we have already aecn H 
That this bird differs from the ordinary' bird of prey in early Greek art is best 
shown by a comparison with the eagle or hawk in Fig, 3 (from a Cncretan 
hydria, Animli 180:*, Tav r E p F) i the vulture has a long neck, hare of feathers, 
and scarcely any tail 



Fjq. 3. 


To return for a moment to our Fig. 1* we sec a vulture ami two birds of 
prey swooping down on the hare ; the history of these birds in Egyptizing 
art hs rather curious; from the relative size here of the flying birds and 
from the way they are drawn, I think that the artist intended them for 
carrion crows, which would appropriately accompany the vulture. The best 
illustration of the two species is found upon a plaque of green schistous 
stone in the British Museum* from which Fig, 4 is here reproduced. This 
slab was found in Egypt and appears to have been carved under Egyptian 
influence ‘ it represents a carrion crow and a vulture in their typical 
employment of feeding off the corpses of human figures slain in battle. 
These two birds seem to have been regularly associated in ancient art, 
originally no doubt in connection with the idea of death or destruction- but 
later they were taken over Tor quite a different purpose. In Sum, MiUh. L 


34 1 am bound, to admit that tMh fipun bolds 
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(1S&6) PI. 1 (i scene is shown from the marble Colonnn mosaic with the 
myth of Rom ill iis anil Remus. In the centTe is a tree with two binls; this 
tree is no doubt rightly identified with the ‘ficus ruuiinalis’ so prominently 
associated with tho myth of Romulus and Remus; if so, tho writer is 
probably also correct in identifying Lhe birds os the picus and parra, which 
were present at the prodigy. But the drawing leaves no doubt that the birds 
there shown are the vulture and tho carrion cxdw, and it would seem that 
the artist of the mosaic hod chosen (in the Egyptiring tendency common to 
most ancient mosniciats) a pair of birds for the purposes of his legend which 
ware already familiarly associated in Egy prizing art. 

Lastly, wo have a still later stage of their introduction, ia a silver 
patera from Lainpsncus published in the (JaaeMd Avch. 1877, Ph 19, This 
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patera was found together with several spoons inscribed with the name of 
ATIb rctijpriy, and is probably of about the third century A.D. On it 
is a figure of Artemis represented as of black skin ; below her, two apes, 
and two negresses loading tigers in chains; oil either side of Artemis is a 
bird ; the one on the left is described as an ‘ 4pemer/ but it exactly 
resembles tho carrion crow of our fig, 3 ; on the right is a ‘ pintado,' which 
however has tho bald head and neck which mark it unmistakably ns n 
vulture. How those birds came to be employed together for so long a period, 
it is impossible to say; it is at least interesting to trace the vitality of a 
typo in art, and to find that In the lust example, it still has an association 
with the land of apes and negroes. 


Cecil Sami. 
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DEME LEGENDS ON ATTIC VASES. 

Tuft interchange of typical com positions among vase-painters, by which 
one typo frequent[y did duty for a variety of subjects, makes it very difficult 
to decide how far scenes of daily life were intended by the artist to 
convey a legendary significance ; and this difficulty is increased by the fact 
that the painters were, practically at all periods, in the habit of adding 
mythological names nt haphazard to their figures, with the object of 
imparting a supposititious interest in their design. This seem* to have been 
especially the case in the period following the great compositions of 
Folygnotcis and Mikon. Thus on a, r.f. p yxh in the British Museum (E 760) 
we Siave a scene which is apparently no more than an ordinary group of 
women at toilet, but cadi of the figures has a familiar mythological name. 
Iphigenetn, Dan no, Helene, Klytniiu nostra, and Ka^saiidrn. 

It was formerly the custom among archaeologists to interpret every 
scene, no matter how commonplace, ns mythological or symbolic ; in the 
natural reaction which has set in after this, I think perhaps we may 
occasionally overlook the full significance of some scenes which, apparently 
of ordinary daily life, really have hail a deeper meaning to those who 
made thorn. Take for example Each subjects as occur in the sculptured 
pediments of temples; a warrior setting out in his chariot, or the meeting 
of two warriors; these scenes, which are in their local surroundings full of 
significance, would convey nothing to us if we hod not the independent 
evidence of literature or of locality which explains them. 

Of the vast multiplicity of deme myth and local logonJs which wo know 
must have existed at Athens, very little as yet has come down to ns in art. 
Miss Harrison in her Mythology ami Mon. (p, xxiv>, Ac.) has shown how it 
crime about that when a pan-Athenian genealogy was formed the local and 
private cults became merged in the orthodox beliefs: but that many a dome 
probably cherished quietly the remembmnee of a local hero who played no 
considerable part In the belief of the general mass* Of these private and 
local beliefs I think we may fairly expect to find traces in art, especially in the 
homely art of the vase-painter : and as an example of ons instance at least 
I have had reproduced here (Figs. 1 and *1) what I believe is such a represent 
tatinn on n vnsc B ITS In the British Museum. It is a b r f f amphora from 
Yu Id (old Cat 574), of lute sty le, probably net much earlier than 500 H,c.,if so 
early; the design on each tide is in a panel: no purple is Used and only a little 
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white. Ohv. In centre a youth in jietasos and chlamys and carrying two 
spears and a shield with a Seilcnos head in relief, stands beside a horse which 
be holds by the bridle: in front of him T a woman who caresses the horse with 
her left hand ; at her side a dog with the leg of an animal in its mouth. 
On the right b an old man with white hair and beard, in im right hand a 
sceptre P On the a Dionysiac group. 

The subject of this vbv+ scene might be taken as representing the 
ordinary * Departure of a warrior/ if it were not for the strange adjunct of 
the bound, and also for the sceptre in the hand of the aged man. The 
hound has in its mouth the leg of an animal which it appears to be carrying, 
not with the intention of eating So far as I know- then? i§ but one epsisode 
in all mythology which recalls this scene. It is that which bears upon the 



Fig. 1. 


origin of Kynoaarges/ the sanctuary of Herakles which Fausaniaa l 10, 3 
describes among the monuments un the light bunk of the Tlissm f There 
is also a sanctuary of Herakles, called the Kyaosarges; these who read the 
oracle can learn the story of the white dog/ The story is told both by 
Hcsychius and Suidaa; the latter says 1 Kynosarges is a place among the 
Athenians and a sanctuary of Herakles for this cause; Diomos the Athenian 
was sacrificing at the shrine 5 ; thereupon a white dog which was by seized 
tile sacrifice and laid it down in some place ; and Dionms was much afraid. 


1 X E. Hurtheitp JfjtA. and Non* p. 203 Jiad 

p. 21$. 

1 4r Tp mint iftpan At his own thrum 
ox hearth, And llua VcmM imply amonfi his own 
fnnii tj- r Tin: *hscn«i uf an altar on our \* 
not A fatal ohJ^LUa* to lb* pr^pc-wd iuttrpmLi 


tioii, The strrificial ehtucni U iufliciif fitly iti. 
djfJit#! hj tht thjghs ami for Iho n-ai, the 
Atllit Kbk Jtetn content to mJojrt th K type of * 
Btcoe of Iwiiffi-tukiHB taiher thin d-.a of * 
worifita. On tlin Dioaicw hgonil cf. D,:rnl™ h 
de TAw. p. 27. 
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Hut the god gave answer to him tliat he might* in that spot where the 
sacrifice was laid down, to set up an altar of Heraklea; whence it was called 
Kynosargcs.’ The statement of Hcsychius La similar, except that it Bays 
that Bio [iias was Sacrificing to Hcrukles, that the dog seized the thighs 
(to, f&Tjpia) p and that the place was named after the whiteness (fV Xfwrmjr^) 
of the dog. 

As to the whiteness of the dog, it wall be noticed that this is only 
insisted upon m the passage of Hesychius, and is evidently due to an 
aitiatic exposition af the termination -apy^ Another explanation of this 
dement in the name wm that of which would equally suit the 

Greek form. So that we need not look upon the colour of the dog as an 
essential characteristic in the myth. The vague expression ra jarjpla again 



Fig. ± 


shows that the actual thigh is not an essential dement The lower portion 
of the leg of an animal, whether goa or other quadruped, in quite sufficiently 
indicative far the purpose of our artist. In an aitiatic legend it is not even 
necessary that any ono of the elements composing the word should contain 
a reference to the actual truth ; so that it is immaterial for our purpose 
whether the word tcvvo^ really does (as Wachaninth and Lang suggest) contain 
a reference to some forgotten primitive cult of a dog. It is sufficient for us 
that if this interpretation of our vase is correct, an Attic artist of about 
500 B-tr, represents the legend as we see it here; DiomoSp the hero after 
whom the Attic derne Diotneja was named, is here shown in the act of setting 
forth to accompany the dog s and is hiking Leave of the aged man and the 
woman who no doubt are intended bo represent his father and mother—the 
artists method of indicating him as ip l<rrlq t The old white-haired mau 3 his 
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father, is Kolyttos, the eponymos of the demo Kolyttos, which adjoined the 
dome Diomeiiw 

There 13 one peculiarity about the dress of Diomos which I am at a loss 
to explain ; the ordinary costume of a young man departing for a journey is 
the chlamys and petasus which the hero wears, and such an one would be 
usually, as here, furnished with two spears ; but so far as I know it is unusual 
for such a figure to have the odditi on of a shield; it may be that the artist 
of our vase was copying some well-known representation of the scene, 
or that he was reproducing an element in the story which has not come 
down to us. s 

Possibly the painter of this vase was himself a member of the demo 
Deo mein* * That vase-pat liters were not insensible to the attractions of their 
own local legends we may probably see hi the partiality displayed at all 
periods of Attic vase-pain ting for subjects In w hich Aka mas occurs. Akamits 
Was the eponymous hero of the tribe Akamantis, which included, its we 
know, the potter's quarter, to which probably most of the vase-painters also 
belonged P Hence for instance the frequency of the occurrence among the 
subjects on vases of Ak am as and Dernophon (another eponymous tribal hero) 
leading back Althm: * and in this connection it is certainly remarkable that, 
whereas the name of a tribe is only twice found upon vase-paintings, in each 
of those instances it happens lo lie Lise tribe Ak unantis that is so mentioned. 
One >“f these instances is the Nolan amphora in th o British Museum, which 
Bcema to allude to an agonisttc victory of the tribe, where Nike stands 
beside a tripod, on the base of which h msetibod VKav/cow A 'mW and 
'A^fojua^r!? Iviica The other is a r.f. fragment found upon the 

Akropolc.s (Aih. Mitth. atilL \l 228) which seems also to refer to some such 
victory, in which the name of the tribe is similarly inscribed; here also 
is part of a tripod, with the inscription AKA MAh? [rA] [cf + Arch* 
lL p. H>2J 

The principal type of vase-]«uintings with this class of subject is the 
well-known Kodrus cup in Berlin * where the subject is composed of groups 
of figures intended to illustrate the legendary history of the gTeat Attic 
families. It was this tendency towards genealogical inquiry which led 
unduly of course to the partiality which displayed itself at Athens in the 
latter half of the fifth century B.€. for the representation of subjects 
connected with Theseus, who posed as the consolidator of the Athenian 
polity. 

It may be worth while here to recall the names of the grout Attic tribes 
as they were at this period; Erechtheis, Acgeis, Pandionis, Leontis, 
A Iranian tisj Oeneis, Kekropb, Hippothoantis, Aiantis, Antiochk Besides the 


* The pi If of the eyes in Miia wis? nns 
roUHjliljr indicated by m, faintly muu«4 Hut sot 
qiiitc eiivcLbr witJuia tbe stronger en^niveJ 
outline of liiLi ey* it^tf; this petufiarity of 
teclujhpie l» onJy notiotabh in the taler b.f, 
Va«^i ami ia probably iliiu to the inH ih!JHGg of 


this etratoiufcmry r.f. style. 

1 jrfifAm, MiUh r iv. eea, wftere we find 
Akamai revort*qs(Ml in eoisiue^ with Zeus anil 
Hermes. 

* ISnum.-tflU-r, Ikiikm, p, 1P3&; ef. HattuOfl, 

JfyiAr haA JJvn. p, cxli.iL 
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cponyuii of (.lie tribes, there would also be au infinity of personage* con- 
nuclei with the divisions of the people by domes, besides the eponymous 
founders of the groat families, and all these would have furnished subjects 
for the vase-painter, though the tendency would principally bo confined to 
the half-century 1 have named. Thus on the Hiccon kotyle we have 
Eumolpoa seated with a sceptre among the gods, his father Poseidon being 
seated while Zeus in the same group is standing. Ou the fine r.f. kratcr 
published by Tsountas in Apjj. 1SS5, pi. 12 we have on one side 

Theseus and the Minotaur, ou the reverse Pallas (the epnnymos of the 
Pallantidae) seated among Ornaus, 8 Nison and Lukes, all holding sceptres. 
On the Kodroa cup we have Theseus departing from his, father Aigeus ; 
.Modem (the Attic heroine of that name) offering him a helmet; PhorbM 
and Aithra. Ou the reverse, the departure of Ains to the Trojan War, 
accompanied by Melite and Mencstbens; ou the interior, Kodros and Alnetoa. 
Here wo have epuuymi of two out of the ten tribes, A ignis and Aiantip, 
Four of the cpoiiyini are similarly found among legendary Attic heroes in 
the vase Mon, Litd. a. 39 in which Kekrops, Horse, Aglauros, Pamlrosos, 
Erechtheus, Aigcus and Paling occur, the main subject being the birth of 
Eriehthonies: these figures are merely spectators, and have no part in, the 
action going forward ; Tsotmtaa calls them (/m. dt. p. 223) dvriTT^ircdwa 
tow ’Attwov \aov: in any ease, they include the eponymi of three tribes, 
Kekropis, Ereehtheis, and Aigais. 

We thus see that tho habit was a familiar one at this period of repre¬ 
senting one or more of the eponymous heroes, amid surroundings suggested 
by the history of these heroes or among figures borrowed from the same 
legendary stock. One great example of this habit has I believe hitherto 
escaped notice, owing to a misreading of the inscriptions, 7 The Moldias 
hydria (E 230; old Cat. 1264) iti the British Museum is nearly contemporary 
with the Kodros cup; below the main scene (the rape of the Leufcippidac) is 
a band of figures which has usually been accepted as representing two distinct 
scenes, Heraldcs in tho garden of the Hesperides, and the second scene, 
which appears to have no connection with the first, being, as usually inter¬ 
preted, 'a scene from the Argonautica.' Seeing that there is no tectonic 
division between the two scenes, the whole forming practically one continuous 
frieze, it seems probable that there would be some closer relation between 
the two scenes, The Argonaut it- scene is so interpreted on account of the 
presence of Medeia; being in Phrygian dress, she Las been taken as the 
heroine of Kolclius; but this proves nothing, for on the Kodros cup we have 
already seen the Attic heroine Mtdem in & similar dress, due no doubt to an 
assimilation of the two types. In pursuance however of this idea, the seated 


* I* ihla jMwdbiy * of UtNLTi 1 

7 By the cteaJLkuj; away of ItiHia of llic rtislo- 
mtton* -Other Mine* hayo Ictai ranrcrcd u 
InWi: EAEPA, APN10PH (*ief fonntrlY 
IVB<1 Niobe}, ANTlOXOt (Hlc T fi eW. 


irPOOflN. ArnitJj* Lfl a Dimif uuknown 
Id lmt i,t n possible iitytuolo^icaS furm 

[ftf. ChJkiopf, Hid wife &f Ai^cue in A poll, Mi. 
1& T ^ 
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kingly figure, of whose name only the first ami last letters A * * * . £ were 
read, was always identified ns A[itJt^]?. On a recent examination of the 
vase in a good light, I mis able to read the missing portion of this name, 
which stands quite clearly as AkAM A?, We thus have in this scene, among 
other names more or less appropriate* no less than four c pony mi of the Attic 
tribes, Afcainns, Antioehos, Hippothoon and Omens, Akamas, ns the tribal 
hero of the Kerameikos, is given the pride of plate, being seated as a king 
with a sceptre. His name suggests that of Dcmophon ; the presence of 
Medela suggests the Phrygian head-dress which is assigned to Akamag, and 
the presence of Philoktet.es and Chrnsis. Antiochoa ia the son of Hendries 
(Pans, x, 10 a I) and Omens is the son-in-law of line same hero ; this naturally 
takes us on into the accompanying scene in which Hemklea himself figures. 

The obvious connect ion of this style of vase-painting with the great 
compositions of Folygnatoa and Mikon baa been often pointed out. The 
principal scene on the Me id i as vase has been referred to the influence of the 
painting of Polygnotos in the sanctuary of the Dioscuri (Pans, i. 18 h 1) 
representing * the marriage of the daughters of Lenkippos/ In the same 
sanctuary was a companion painting by hi ikon, representing the expedition 
under Jason against the Colchians. With this juxtaposition we may perhaps 
compare the insertion of the Argonautjc names into our scene. The name 
Aasterope which on the Meidias vase is given to a figure in the Hesperidcs 
scene, was moreover evidently a favourite name of Mikon, Pausaiiias in 
describing the tombs of the daughters of Folks near Mantheia (vHL 1 i, 3) 
says no poet bad given their n rimes, as far a& his knowledge of literature 
went, but Mikon the painter bad inscribed their names over their figures as 
Antiope and Asteropeia. 

It is probably to this period that we may ascribe the statues of the 
eponymous heroes of Attica which Pau&aiiins describes (l I)- At. Delphi 
was a similar group of seven tribal eponymi, Frechtlieua, Kekrops, Pandion, 
Leos, Antiocbos, Aigeus, and Aknmas; which was made by Fheidks out of 
the spoils of Marathon (Pans, x. 10* 1), Tt is a pity that the topographer did 
not more fully describe these statues; it would he interesting to know how 
far the types corresponded with those of the Meidins vase. 


Cecil Smith. 
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ON TWO GREEK OSTRAKA FROM EGYPT, 
BELONGING TO THE THIRD CENTURY ».c. AND THE FIRST 
CENTURY ad. RESPECTIVELY. 


Dl’RING a visit to Egypt in 1800 and 1891 I acquired the ostraka of 
which facsimiles arc given herewith. Professor M&h&ffy has deciphered the 
inscriptions. 



The earlier oettakoii, which I bought for half a piastre (Irf.) from n Sad 
near Luxor, measures 4\ inches in height by S in greatest breadth, narrow¬ 
ing to 2J. Professor Mu huffy pronounces it to belong to the Ptolemaic 
period, and it may probably be dated as early as 235 R.c„ the twelfth year of 
the third Ptnlemy. Tire inscription runs as follows,'— 

Lib Aoyp Fa tet&kt&i eni thn €n 

ATOCfSt (».«■ 7ToXft) THlft (i ^ (».<. rpairt^ap) €<|> HC AMTirfiNHC 

(ir. ypatifiaTefc) n€PlCT£P WN WN IBL riATPWN K&l 
PYB10C Ai d.A€E&NAPOY TOY 
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fllNYPlGC K£k\ OA^TUJNDC 

n€PICT€Pti)NOC X (i jptlkjc&ph OY a (iff* OKT&KOCI&C 

/OY a W AQHNIWN (7) 

[HjP&kAGI&HC T K &P (* npyvpov) ZOKTA 
KOCIAC /X OY a lh) 

Lib A©yp ia 


The construction is obscure,, but the meaning seems to be :— 

1 In the twelfth year on the fourteenth day of the month Athur, Pat run 
and Effthius have paid into the hank at EBospohs the? Great (i.e« Thebes), 
over which A nfcigeaes is clerk of pigeon-housea, by the hands of Alexander, 
For the pigeon-house of Pinuris and PIato, bronze (?)> current value (1st. of 
which the exchange h) eight hundred drachmae. Current value 800 
Athenian (?) [Hejraclcides, Paid of silver (?) eight hundred drachmae. 
Bronze (?), current value £S00, Year 1% Athur 14/ 

L b the symbol for year, [_ for drachma. 

This is one of the earliest Greek ostraka that have S3 yet been found 
in Egypt. The writing is neat and elegant, but the ink in some places is so 
faint a.s to make decipherment difficult. The word TeVetjerat in the fir^t line 
gives the full reading of a contraction of fn picnt occurrence, the true 
explanation of which has been disputed. 

The mention of a special bank official, charged with the supervision of 
dealings in pigeon-houses h is interesting. Pigeons are still bred in Egypt on 
a large scale, and the houses in which they are kept for in the most striking 
feature of many Egypt tart villages. At Bigglg in the Fuyouiu these houses 
attain colossal proportion ft, and from a little distance look like castellated 
fortresses. At the present day the pigeon-houses of Luxor, which stands 
on the site of ancient Thebes, are remarkable for their size and number* 
and we may judge from the ostrakon that they were of no less importance in 
the third century before Christ. 

I got the second ostrakon from one of the natives in the island of 
Elephantine. It measures 21 inches in height by 2 inches in greatest 
breadth, narrowing to 2J, The characters are larger than on the first 
ostrakoD* and the ink is very black. The inscription is in a bold hand* easier 
to read Ilian the earlier specimen, but not bc finished a piece of penmanship. 
Unfortunately the right hand ride of the ostrakon has been chipped off, so 
that it is difficult to make out the full sense of the document. It is T how¬ 
ever* of much interest, as it bears the name of the Emperor Claudius (41-54 
A.D.), and is thus a dated specimen of Greek writing of the first century a,p h+ 
shortly after the time of Christ. 
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Professor Mulmffy deciphers the mscriptiuii as follows;— 

A(erp^t€N ikPn^HCic tia&I' 
yttep Aeyrp&^i&N toy [*eToot 

TIBEPIOY Ka&YAIOY K&lC4j>* 

CeB&CTOY rePM^N!K[w 
M6COYPH A &prY[>v * fyaxpag 
&MMti)NtOC 6PMOA[*tpotf ittoijfiuanai 

Aewyoadtin id probably for Xnayparfita, ami the docuiiitnt seems to be a 
receipt for a payment made by Arpaesis in excess of bis proper rating. 

* Arpai-dis lias paid to Pla[to ?] above the census for the [3f year] of 
Tiberius Claud ins Caesar Augustus Germanic us, on the 1)0 ill day of the 
mo u ill Meson to, of silver [« drachmae], Ammomtu He riuod [ulus’ son]/ 

The earlier oatrakon is uf a very light yellow colour, almost white; the 
later is dark brow n. 


Charles H, Keene. 
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THE BRONZE FRAGMENTS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 

[Plates VL, VII.] 

It b a misfortune almost necessarily incidental to the excavation of any 
site so rich in ancient remains as the Acropolis at Athens, that smaller 
objects and such as have a less obvious archaeological value, are sadly neg¬ 
lected: and the fate of the bronze fragments excavated during the seasons 
ISSa— 9 affords the strongest proof of this fact. At the time of the excava¬ 
tion the Greek authorities selected those objects i n bronze which had any 
obvious archaeological interest, and placed these in (he larger Museum on 
the Acropolis. All the other bronze remains were indiscriminately and 
somewhat carelessly packed in several large boxes and stored in the small 
Museum. Hie evil results of this are twofold : in the first place, owing to 
cureless storing and the piling of heavy objects on the top of light, a large 
number of fragments have been further broken up; and secondly* there is 
absolutely no record of the place or depth at which any of these were 
found. How important such a record would have been, will be wall realised 
by any student of Dr Furtwangler's great work on the Olympia bronzes, 
though this same also does much to lessen the gravity of our loss. In the 
season 181M—2* on the suggestion of Mr + E. A r Gardner, I undertook to 
carry on the work of sorting and cleaning; and* thanks to the facilities 
afforded me by the Greek author Erics, I have been enabled systematically to 
examine all the fragments and clean such as seemed to me most interesting. 
That there still remain among the immense mass of fragments a certain 
number P interesting for inscriptions or ornaments* which I have failed to 
detect, goes without saying. How far these would repay a closer examina¬ 
tion, is quest [unable. As to the method employed in the cleaning I must 
add one word. I linvc examined all the fragments twice! removing the 
incrustations of dirt with a hard brush and a knife: those which Appeared 
to merit a thorough cleaning wore afterwards subjected to the process pre¬ 
scribed by the Greek Government Without entering into chemical detail a 
I will add that the result of this extremely lengthy process is to remove the 
patina altogether and leave a smooth black surface : in the majority of 
eases this works admirably* the finest and most minute details being thus 
brought to light, but when the surface of the bronze itself is at all 
corroded the result is to destroy entirely all the traces of the pattern or 
inscription : consequently a careful examination is necessary before anv 
fragment is put in the acid, to sec whether it will stand the treatment, ft 
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goes without saying also, that in the removal of the patina all that beautiful 
effect of colour is lost which, though perhaps it was not part of the artistic 
value to the Greeks, yet to the modem eye gives a very real pleasure. I 
have to thank M, CaY radius and ftL Leonardos, the ephor in charge of the 
Acropolis Museum, for their kindness and readiness in affording mo every 
facility fur the work t nor can 1 forget the ready help of the guardians of the 
Museum, For his advice generally aud more especially for his valliable help 
in the reading of inscriptions Mr, E. A. Gardner lias my warmest thanks. 

The fragments of which I wish to give an account divide themselves 
into three main heads— inscriptions, reliefs, and smaller decorative objects 
and iMiUerns, 

A.— INSCRIPTION 

These are for the most part the simplest character; 9lill t ais they are 
of some value to the study of Attic epigraphy, they seem to deserve publica¬ 
tion. All of them seem to date from a period before the sack of the 
Acropolis by the Petmans* lu most cases the peculiarities in the forms of 
the letters are not due to any strictly epigraphical reasons but merely lo the 
material the inscriber had to deal with. For instance, to inscribe a circle 
on bronze is a difficult piece of work - 50 recourse was had to one of two 
expedients* either the o p s and thetas were draw n square, or a stamp was used. 
This latter was the more usual method adopted, principally because any 
bronze tvorker would have ready to hand a series of such circular punches 
ordinarily used for the concentric circles of geometrical patterns, a form of 
decoration which, in bronze work, appears to have lasted on at Athens till 
well into the sixth century 1J„c These punches seem to have been of regular 
sizes and the inscriber would choose the one best suited to the inscription* 
The result w p as that ns a rule the circle w r ould be slightly smaller than the 
height of the letters, and lie rice we find the small circular letters appearing 
on bronze long after they have disappeared from inscriptions on stone. It is 
noticeable that ribs tradition of (he smallness of the circle appears even on 
the dotted inscriptions (nr.y. Nos. 34,37* 38) when circular stamps were no 
longer used, Cbmpasscs, the use of which is so frequent on stone h do not 
appear to have been used in these bronze inscriptions. Another result of 
the difficulty of inscribing bronze is the early in trod notion of dotted letters, 
which could be formed so much more easily. Other peculiarities will occur 
in particular inscriptions. 

t. \\A*]cnj« cip<f£fy[<£K T On a fragment of the top rim of a lebes. It 
is one of two retrograde inscriptions discovered among these fragments, the 
second being No. 2. The stop consisting of three circles one above the other 
is a simple variant from the common form of three dots (cf. No. 37 etc.). 

2. 0 Beiug di a7rrap];^p [Tja^qpaiac, Top riui of bowl. 

3, aTtnpy^ Hound Uie upper part of a bowh Here the a 

U remarkable as being set upside down. Probably in the first instance this 
would be a mere slip on the part of the engraver, who afterwards drew in the 
others on the same pattern. 
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4f. A0Tjvwu> Round the top of a fowl* The A is remarkable for the 
two strokes not joining. This also preserves the less usual form Athenaa 
cp. No. 0. 

5. Round a bowl. 

6. *A 0ti]r6&mpo[s *vi$7iic]€v TiW, Round a bowl The form of A occurs 
on the Donris vases and also on another bronze Inscription in tlio larger 
Acropolis Museum. A second fragment (-ev Ttk&) gives us the end of the 
inscription and also presents on unusual shortening of the name. The 0 is of 
the later type. 

7. 'E-jri^]apivo[v dvi&T}/t*v ra&j}vaiat. From a plain bowl. The inscrip¬ 
tion is set upside down. Perhaps the Epicharinos is the Rome as the one 
whose statue by Krltios and Nesiotes was dedicated on the Acropolis (Pam 
i. 23. fl) # 

8. Sixarr 9 nvMhfXSv Tu&ftqpaiat* The name Nikattn is not known. 

0. 'Ep^oyeV^v] dvz&QttP «j[i T&pXQv ri$if\»aai m 

10. tfpaV T?ji ’AflijVafilC- 

11, Upk The adjective here is i feminine singular, agreeing 

with (ptu\ 7 } t understood. The form of the theta is paralleled by No. 12. 

13. Acicr/dW Ev0i!6iflp)[v] airap-^v\ a¥n0irri\y] ti}j W&qpataL Five 
fragments of a bowl. The inscription is incised with an extremely fine 
point. The fine dotted lines are punctuation marks. 

The last five bowls (8—12) may be classed together na of foreign origin. 
]\To 3. 8—11 are phialai of a type found at Olympia (FurLwingler, No. 380), at 
Sindschirli in Syria (now in Berlin), at Argos at the Hcrnoum anti elsewhere 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean, They are probably of Phoenician 
origin. Fragments of a very large number of these were found on the 
Acropolis. No. 12 links on to these, not only in the shape of the theta, 
which is probably merely a coincidence, hot also in the composition of the 
bronze, which is peculiar. 

13. i k]pi*v t% Top rim of a bawl 

14. i€]phv r% A [fftjtraia^ Written the wrong way up a round the 

upper part of the inaide of a Viisc. 

15. o Sziva £v£&ffX€ T7jt *Round a plain bowl. 

1G. ifpiw T A$r}vw. From a phinle, 

17—20* Four h audios from largo bowls of a type very common on the 
Acropolis* The earliest of these are plain, but later they are very richly 
ornamented both with engraving and relief. The earliest again were nailed 
roughly to the bowl, the later were Apparently soldered. 

17. JIoAu^Xt)? at'l8tik m €v a xva&evv ra&ijvatai* The three dots are a 
mark of punctuation. The earliness of this inscription is proved by the 
closed aspirate, referred by Schulz and Roberts to the end of the seventh or 
beginning of the sixth century; nrrfltfm seems only another form of Kiratpeu^ 

18. <z]itx<7aph*fj oe xvpat. If this h the end of a pentameter, the rest 
of the couplet was doubtless written on the body of the bowl. On the other 
band it may be the first half of a pentameter, the second half (tout 1 wvHhpt* 
Aiiv ?) being written on the other handle. In this case both sense and 
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gnvmjnar would be improved. The xipa is Athene and not Persephone, 
The form in a is peculiar as it h apparently used only in lyric passages m 
Attic: probably it could be used in any metrical inscription, 

19* ttpoV €ipLt* 

20. 0 ]pa [<rj urfX €tS h/1? av4dr}[x£V f 

-1- KuTT&ms Avtihj*€v rmfft^vaiau Top rim of a bowL 

This is one of the earliest instances of the Inter theta. 

22. ra£[j}vaiai aveffqxev ..,]of. Top rim of a bowl* 

23—25. These inscriptions are incised on the top rims of bowls 
ornamented with a form of egg and dart pattern, above which is a bead 
and reel. They are of the same general type as that represented in 
Garapanoflf Dodona, p F xliL 1 P 

23. P A py($[yQG dvi&rjxew jcxX. 

24. o Seipa] fh’tf^*f[e]v ra&vjmiai. 

25. 6 Selva dpifhjm] Bexd-njv 

26. ifp[ov ktA. From a plain bowL 

£7. r E^]^tuAA[c«(f} dvi&rjietv k.tX* The letters arc deep cut on the 
top rim of a bowl The name is not known. 

28, V\i'Spo|jicXc* , Sfljf dvi&^Ktv jc.t.X From the upper rim of a large lobes. 

2D, . , , P # . ?]TiW Scxili-qr. From the Lop rim of plain bowl. 

30. <J Selva E vdy\Bnu rd^^a/a*. From a plain bowl* Tin: central 
tlot is omitted from the second 0, 

31* T]n£g^4pAu. Top rim of a bowl. 

32. 'A#]fwi[uj$. Fragment from some flat object. 

33. From a plain bowl 

34—35 are the only two dotted inscriptions which retain the old form 
of the & They nnq both from plain bowls. 

34. a Sciva dvf\ffifX£[v Af.r.X. 

35. o Selva dvE&Tjxev] afa^j^r rdflqircuVc. 

36. lephv rijy [* From a plain bowl. 

37—30. Similar plain bowls, 

37. 

38. 'A]6hji [a/at. 

39. 'Ejirr/e^^s: dvdhjxtv jc,t.A. 

40. 6 Selva dve&ijxtv rd6hjp[ko/aj. Top rim of a bowl of 

similar type to Nos. 23—25, 

4L ...... ? [‘AfljjJvaiW From a plain bowl. The earlier letters proba¬ 
bly contain a name, hut it is not clear what it is. 

42. Hidifvor dvi&tjxev. A wheebslmped ornament. The three dots arc a 
punctuation mark. 

43. d 7ra]pxtiv tf.rX From a plain bowl. 

44. ¥ Afhjlpatat> From a plain bowl. 

43 ^ T<A&7iv\aim Awpv&o? uvi&jp **[&■. Two fragments from a bowl 

similar in type to Nos. 20—25. 

40—51. Fragments from helmets. 

46, *i7ro tmv *..aijv Xfl^9drT€t* 
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47. BirjjA^opw* 

48. iy Xc[iW ? 

49. 59, 51, ‘A Orjvcua?' 

52—53- Two spearheads. 

52. 

53. 'ABqmias M, M is probably the initial letter of the enemy from 
whom the spear was taken. Perhaps MiJEaiu 1 : in that case the spear would 
be dedicated after tho battlu of Marathon. With this may be compared two 
similar spear-heads also found among these fragments, i ascribed respectively 
A and A, 

54. A weight. crraTJjp6>[v], The metrological importance of this 

weight will be dismissed by Dr, Per nice in a forthcoming number of tho 
M itthrihtngen. 

55. A small bronze plate in the lower part of which is a nail hole. 
Perhaps the letters mean 102 drachmae. 

56. A bronze knob, perhaps a sceptre-bea<L The letters run round it in 
a spiral Owing to the irregular arrangement and the bid condition of 
the bronze the inscription is very difficult to read, 1 It may read : 

pt'ldvi&ijitt Aio* [D]oX[i]oi^wr [....,?] 

57. A basis of a statuette which iipi*arently represented a figure 
advancing. 

*Pei5 av(i}&tl*€v r«^i/raL 

The E is omitted by mistake in fhi&ijKtv* 

5 g_ 59 . Two fragments of thin bronze. They may have come from the 
same object—possibly a bowl The alphabet is Boeotian. 

58. Probably part of a name pv£]u£^[^ c£ J+&.A. 143, Roberta, Ajiuy 
223 a. 

50. The first line reads q luva] r By[£ifX^ (!) For this we may 

£ini a close parallel in the rim of a cant haras inscribed in Boeotian char¬ 
acters Xdpecc E&rXaiW/ (Kirch* Sind* 1 31)* 

The letters of the second line probably form |jarts of names. The first 
letter seems to be an O. 

GO. A small shield ornamented with a Gorgoneiou : 

tfrpvyia uviBvjtcfv [t$i] \YV7[v)tni<if ij <xpT[o]xwXte. 

The three dots as usual art the sign of punctuation. 

Gi. .,.]t iov vtvps* This is inscribed on a fragment from a large bowl 
is a form of the accusative plural of iao? found in Crete (Gortyn, iv. 40, 
^ Meyer, Grkdiiselu Gram mat p, 340). This inscription however has 
not Cretan forms: so it will be safest to attribute it to Argos h where we find 
forms such as rdi-s; Meyer; op. eft* p. 348. The v form h not known in 
Argive, but that is not a serious objection to the attribution. 


* [A TCVMN^J drawing r«*i™l frem Hr, JlFll tfiijt khnuhl b? kuigwr tin* it is itifl-J* iu 
Lkth^r too Into tot insertion tlmt tlrn the —Eft a.] 
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02 p OiJj 64 q and 0+ urc to be classed together, All of them bear insert p- 
tions apparently 1 h icu-tin il in origin 5 and, while none of them are entirely 
intelligible, they all have certain peculiarities in common, more especially the 
recurrence of dative forms, perhaps after the preposition ivC To hazard 
an interpretation^ they may l*u bowls or tripods deposited by private people, 
who used the Acropolis treasury as a hank. Then the datives alter eVl may 
bo the names of the t afiiat, Into whose charge they were given. Another 
possibility is that these were bowls sot as prizes at funeral games, an institu¬ 
tion which may have lasted on from Homeric days, efi Qd, xsm 01 oT iwi 
*rol. Gea ^rcpucaXA.g 1 Tripods and lebetes nee in to have been 

some of the most valued prizes \ cf. IL xxiii- 702 and passim* 

tT*iv #sr£l A]fl/HnSai [a0\au'(?} o Seim xa}r{$(^)x€v m The a before the 
p is certain and our choice lies between reading iwl AafvfiSm or something 
like eVi. 0dft[a)Gi ScwB[aitf.r.X, A comparison with the other inscrip¬ 
tions favours the former. 

G$ + This is almost hopeless. The first lire:-! I will not attempt to 
explain. As to the second, here again we seem to have a succession of 
{131 lives. Perhaps: 

eVl A(?) *fn[i 

Tim inscription is written on very thin bronze and in its present stole it is it 
hopelessly crump! ad fragment, and it is impossible to he sure whether many 
of the marks are letters or fractures. Thus the first t may well be n Fracture. 
The repetition of is obviously a mistake: but it is difficult to discover 
what was the name of the father of Arch cm aim 

64* K Three fragments- in mi a large lebes, round which run two 
inscriptions, which d i fibr in t he method by which they are incised, in the 
forms of the letters, more especially the tt and probably the ■?, and finally 
in the dialect, the upper inscription having the Ionic —The upper 
inscription must then hoof tome Chalcidian provenience: the lower one is 
certainly Boeotian, Over part of the upper one two heavy iron handles 
were nailed, perhaps at the time uf the second inscription, hut more probably 
Inter. To attempt a restoration of the whole would he useless, but I should 
suggest something tike the following: 

y<uv ex ,^jfeXa[ TT *? wv xar£0T}K€ IIeX];o7rf£ty? eifit 

The two parallel lines after ottiSjjv and perhaps two after £*c are punctuation 
marks. Then the second and smaller inscription begins with 

t ! ir]i f F nyprinSai IIwiW fM^xaTeGrpctu r . r ] Aojtt rei&ev HGevtSa t. 

In the upper inscription the form of v Is unfortunately uncertain, hut is 
probably the ordinary OhoIcMian three-stroke letter. The form of tt in the 
second inscription is well known in the Boeotian alphabet (c.y. Roberts, No. 
IDS). If wc adopt the second of our two suggestions as to the meaning of 
these vases, Sthenidas must hi the name of the winner. 

65. A small fragment of very thin bronze with remains of four forms 
from the Cypriote syllabary. They are not enough to transliterate into 
h.s,—vol. mm k 
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any intelligible Greek, but it is interesting to find the fragment on the 
Acropolis. 

1 have made no attempt to fix a date for any of these inscriptions. 
Many of them have none of the test letters, which would give ns the clue. 
Classing them roughly however according to Sduitz, Nos. 17 and 56 would 
be the earliest, dating from about the end of the seventh century. Next 
come Nos. I, 2, 3, IS and 57 from the first quarter of the sixth centurv. Of 
the rest we can only say that those with the earlier form of B date from before 
about. 51(1 n.c., while nil of them must date from before the destruction of 
Athens by the Persians. Many of the ordinary criteria, bv which wo should 
judge of the dates of inscriptions, do not hold good in these roughly written 
dedications. 

Of the dates of the non-Attic inscriptions little etui be definitely 
stated. All those in the 1 Wot inn dialect seem to belong to the earliest 
known period of the Alphabet. The closed form of the aspirate and the 
digniuma in No. 63, tile {SovoTpvip ijS«' writing of 511, and the older $ 
font! in all the inscriptions point to a date probably early in the sixth 
century. There is no certain means of dating the ChsMdiaa or Cypriote 
inscriptions. 


A. G. Bath m 
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Thk Xantiuax Hehoon and ax Attic Astraoaj-os. 

It IB a generally accepted opinion that the marble figures 1 which 
fvlomed the iutereolnmniations of the most magnificent amongst 'ho 
Xautiiiaii sepulchral monuments, now in the British Museum, represent 
the chorus of the Nereids,though there is as general a discord amongst those 
who have treated the question as to the meaning of their presence there.- 
This seams a sufficient reason for questioning the accepted theory. 

Let us state in a few words the subject: young maidens, clad in the 
thinnest garments, sailing by aid of their mantles’ 1 over sea and .bore, 
indicated by a fish, a dolphin, a waterfowl, a crab aud a shall- Tlnn do noL 
ftoar as high aa the Nike of Puiouios, who leaves the eagle beneath her in 
her lUuhf, hut they hover over the water without touching it, as is especially 
to be seen by the swimming waterfowl beneath onu of them. , , 

This is hard I v a fit motive for the daughters of Norous, tho spirits of 
tlie waves, who, forming part of the sea, cannot be represented as hovering 
above their element, and are accordingly, as u rule, either thought of ns play¬ 
ing oa the shore or seen riding across the deep on the monsters of the ocean. 

It seems evident that the element of these maidens is the air that blows 
over the water, and if they are not winged, like the other divine creature* 
that people mid-air such as Eos, or Iris, or Boreas, with his mighty wings, 
and the other god* of the winds, it is because they cannot fiy up to the clouds 
but are confined to the surface of sea or land. One thinks naturally of the 
breezes, the Atm*, and this guess is confirmed by Pliny, who describes two 
marble statues of the Aurae ns sailing by aid of their garments, <tuac?uc 

Ar.ro* cidyieaJites mm vast*.* . 

Pliny mention s these marbles, th at were in the Curio a I Octovia, 
together with othors, as pleasing though hy an unknown author, sine aurfsrt- 
Imi placerU. Most of these works, if net ail, are from the end oi tho fifth 
or from the fourth century, and it is quite possible oi course that the Roman 
Atinte were the originals after which the Xanthine figures were composed ; 
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but ei* there are eighteen infercuJirmnifttions of the monument, and the 
fragments of only twelve statues have been found, it is not impossible that 
the two best examples were carried off in Roman rimes to adorn the capital. 

Prof. Furtwunglcr has shown the close connection with the Nike of 
Faionids and the aArotcrm of Delos, the rape of Ureithuia by Boreas, and 
of Keplialos by Eos, and I should not have much to add to Ids exposition 
were it not that the dates he gives can hardly now be maintained. 

As wo can no longer accept Panmios as the author of the east pediment 
at Olympia, we have not a single reason to date his Nike so high, ami wo 
appreciate better the. indications of style which show it to bo later than the 
Partite non and dedicated probably about the ninetieth Olympiad, 420 b.c<° 

The DoJian sculptures too may be of the same period, 7 but might equally 
well bo posterior to the battle of Knulus in 394 b.c. when Athens once more 
was master of Delos, 

The comparison of the Xnnthian frieze with that of the Nike temple 
at Athens points to the time of the Nike at the earliest, os Dr, Woltera B 
has shewn this to be posterior to the projujlata of MnesiMes (437—432 im). 

Tliis date is modified by the close likeness of the Xanthiau capitals to 
those of the Ereehthcion, 0 the building of which was re-taken in hand in the 
years 408 and 407 me. 

Jil fact Prof. Fun wangler ts right in recognizing the influence of the 
great painters of the fifth century in the baa-reliefs. There is F for example, 
nowhere a better illustration of the Bates of Miknn, whose eye and helmet 
only were visible, than iti the numerous besieged warriors of the second baa- 
relief (k t p, r, £, n). It is however probable that this influence Lasted a 
considerable time, as it seems that elements of later date cannot be over¬ 
looked. 

The second frieze contains a battle scene (a — *f) that corresponds 
exactly to- the description given by Pausanias of the picture of the battle 
ofOiuoe 1 ^: atb-pj Bi *} o-t aa * \&f}vaiQu$ i^t r eray^€ v o v c 

ip Diva# Tirjsr P ApyetW ivavria AtiKi&atftQvtwp, ysypairrai Bi ovk 
aywpos ov&e roX^f^ir^v * T v tVtfieinfiy to ipyvv ijEi/ frpQtiKov, ap^ppinj 

T€ ij P&X*}* * at * * X * * P « ? ^ T< ff u v * 6 if and though the principal 
element, the scheme of two opposed lines of battle, already occurs at Trysa/ 1 
the coincidence is too strong to be fortuitous. Prof. Robert 11 has attempted 
iu vain to assign an earlier date to this battle* and Prof. Wachsinuth 13 has 
proved further that this event mmi be placed in the Korin thlmi war either 
with Prof* Koehler 11 iti 394 B.C, or rather with TJilicha 16 in 392 b b c. 


* Arch. £eilun$ f l^S 2 f p. 33 & IF. 

* Iriedfirichf-Walter^ Bamtein*, j*. 21?. 

r Fttrtwiinghr, LI. p. 3S3. 

* JBvnntr ^Min, p. 02 ff. 

* PutbfctaiD, (&%$ fauwtA* KapitoX p. 27 nt id 
■JS. AtiConiixiK lo Dr, PcH.-LuLtih, Ihort b nr. 
acTE-iMUy far ihf. XanlhLui capital to b* uu 
imitation of tto Attic, «u both way to derived 
from earl if-r Ionic «-xaul|i3bk. Such li however 


the jimiJ.Etude tlwt it j^oea eh%t to proving a 
direct wniectiotL 
|u L Jfi, 1. 

13 lii. A le. 32 . 

J1 H*rma t 1S?0, p, 412 ff. 

11 SfaAi Alhra k LL p. fill lb 
u ifcrfflUj v, p, fi. 

tp Jahrk f. FhtloL mi. tgL JX 380 iL 
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If however this date be controvertible, a still later date is proved by the 
following considemtioiiis :— 

One of the smaller friezes (ix. x.) gives the first example, so far as I 
know, of a coin bat of horsemen against horsemen ; now the first mentions 
made of a horse-fight in painting are an episode of the battle of ISauttnen 
in 362 b x-. 15 by Euphrairor, and the victorious charge of Charon before the 
battle of Leuctm in 371 B r c, by Androtydes, which picture is said to 
have been painted so early as 379 B.C. P and to have been inscribed with new 
names on that event, in cod tempt of Pelopidas and Epaimnondas who were 
originally intended, 17 

If, as I suspect, we may find an allusion to the picture of Euphr&nor 
in the words of jKikias recorded by Demetrius Phaleretis L: —— 
£ir0n ttoXXs ptv Be iv tiv linrwtf, rmv ptev Bt&vruv, twv B<5 

£v&itnapJvwv M u\Xwv &i &tc\ 4 ti$yrwv t 'ttoWqvs Be MflPTtgfcMTav, ttoWw* Bt 
jfljflTr/irroFT^^ twv iit is most probable that the so much poorer 
XaDthian composition is anterior to Kuphranor and posterior only to the 
work of Audrcltydes, 

And ibis date is strongly confirmed by the discovery of paintings in the 
Iticunarid of the Beroon.as wc know from Pliny 10 that Fauaius was the first 
to paint these, laeuhuriv primus pinged fatiUtnfr" That is to say, our 
investigation has brought us back insensibly to the exact rime of Ferikles 
the Lykian king, whose date is pretty well fixed by his merition in Thoo* 
ponipus and by his coins to not much before- 674 HX-. and not alter 362 bx-~ l 
A nd after all nothing k more likely than that this Beroon is his tomb, even 
if we have no right to explain the whole second bus-relief as the siege of 
TaJmcssosJ^ 

The long duration of time elapsed between the Nike of PaionioK and 
these figures so like in stylo is less astonishing in the beginning of the fourth 
century than it would be in the fifth or the latter half of the fourth: 
thus the rider of the Mausoleum and the Nike of SamotlifakCj bough the 
first is from about 3ol and the latter between 307 and 304 *X\ are decidedly 
more nearly allied. 

There remains the question ay to the intention of the artist in 
surrounding the tomb by a chorus of Aurae + Here Michaelishas 
unwittingly shown the way. Wishing to prove that the Nereids may be 
thought of as surrounding the Island of the Blessed, the abode of the 
occupants of the tomb, lie cites Piiiduris* 4 words about the breezes of the 
Ocean that blow around that island: fuixdpwv vfitros wtmvffift? Ai /pat 


l* hniuhitip L 3. -1; Pldlin:^ cJ. tflvf. 
Jthcn m Z* 

n riuU«h h Fttop r 25 , 7 -K 
« Jk EiomL 74. 
n jVoi, HuL ii rr. 1 2L 

r -& I h*T£ no- ftirduT information About t&ctQ 
l*Eiiting» than from n ihei! untie* in ji toller 
{turn my friend. Dr Frmult W inter, whs men. 


tint]* eipttMly ■ liewl mfrne. 

:t j. F. Sii, .1/i.ri?n. 1 ? ir.t Lgci^tnMi ju ?&* 
Jtrruf AWt'itTit«fKgw+ 

“ Friedeftotol-WoUere,, p, 311 iM 

SISi 

a dilF In*L lS 7 & h p, ISl, 

11 Otynpizmite, H. 7<t 
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t ttprwviQvmtr* * The interpretation of Mlehaelis, ao long ns the Nereids were 
in question, was overstrained, and has not I think been accepted. Is ow 
that the An me take their place* there can no longer be any reason to doubt 
that be was right in the main. 

Need it be said that in the burning dime of Xnuthns none of the 
felicities of this iale would he more acceptable and more readily understood ? 

Only one other monument has come to my notice, well enough preserved 
lobe compared here. It is an udr&gakB found at Aegiim, published by 
Stackelberg; D« Graeber (hr IleJlemn, PL X.XJ J L^ J It is now in the British 
Museum (E T33) and of such rate beauty of design that it deserves a better 
publication than that of Snickel berg. 

It ha* do doubt* the work of one of the best Attic potters and vase- 
painters of the middle of the fifth century n.C, 

On three si lies of this na-tragnlos are pninted a chorus of ten maidens in 
groups, three* three anil tour, floating through the air* several of them 
nailing by the aid of their garments, Aarac vdijkanks ma ytd<\ I hope this 
interpretation will have iso difficulty in superseding lhat of Stuekelberg 
who calls the figures Hycules and Pleiades, without much apparent reason, 17 
The sprig in the hand of eim of them (p T 135 Fig. 1) is a fit attribute 
for those who caress the fiowt-rs as Catullus^ say^/ws. . *, qutm audcxnt 
mmtt. 

The greater j> tin difficulty with the principal design (pi 135 Fig* 2), 
If the astragalus, which is, like the basis found at Olympia,™ from a 
left Foot,^ stands on the side called vurrla (Stuck elberg, C) t the side 
called w/wfuf, (5) is turned upward with three Anna (4), three (3) occupy 
tile short tide beneatl their Ices and the four others (Stnckelbexg’s 2, our 
Fig, 1) are to be at their back un the ride called x*xn\ that on which it 
stands. in the Ujat throw. The side called %w [1 and 5 and G, our Fig. 2) 
then shows to the left mi opening which gives the effect of o hole, from 
which the man before it has just issued. This extremely vulgar fellow, with 
upturned nami shaggy he ard ? n piece of cloth about h i& loins and legs, 
stands with bent knees and outstretched anas as if ready to spring upon Ids 
prey. And ri such are advancing, not in terror but in curiosity, three women 
who come dancing along in the scheme of the Charlies; the first and the 


■ AIed, j initial ty* ia Scbmbtfi KrJiturhi^ 
iitrivshrr HiMmitur. J’4t I. PL Ei, bra, ft and 7. 
[.Ml. VtUi UnLIi't tin * hid tllC cmE ruff nIfi* 

drawti for aEj ftdaqEULto publication in colour. 
From thifl by bis bind jwrcuLiajGn, mur 

two cate are takuiL — Ent**) 

* IL p« m 

v Tbit flrftfah contains wtuf frag- 

me n Us D C<P r with a similar motive and in ths 
uaiLd Mtyle, of &ui kiting AlnOlPgsT wbuiai 

ah- *»-an tin* Il-^b of a mail villi atriped ithoem. 
T ham arii rihMigured, and occupy the ootwb of 
a Clip th r isaid# of which taa op a wh [to ground 


a young map with blade Mamyt and 
ebargiu* wtlb bin lnJic*,itot unlike ihc GUufera 
uf n Ici fiJiM* freon Eretri* (Klein, £4tbHapriu- 
sfArifteiLi p. 01, HO. IS; JuArbwb, iL p. i6S). 
The A whkb if main* of I be imeriptiou claim j 

to!* completed bun A(h A YFON KAbOj \ 

s Ml 3B-I1. 

** Brnndorfp Fugate /Ur Ante* Spring ; 
A\iiyralning*n r u Olympia, hi. FL ivi ft, SL 
m [ anj told (lint Ihift looms!*! be an astm- 
of aoiup of cut tin!, but it setm* 

the fonriu arc Efomcwhal a cbam atic rmd cannot 
be rtsign^ to fitiy i^rttrolui apecJfc** 
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third stretch their necks the better to see, the second torus her bent head 
with raised eyes as if mating a malicious observation to the third. It 
seems evident that they are intruding upon the solitude of the troglodyte* 
whose intention may rather he to frighten than to harm, 

I am sorry to say that 1 am unable to explain th m scene abd to assign 
the proper names, no doubt mythic, to the actors,, although some connection 
with the shape of the vase is not improbable; the Auras at least are a fit 
ornament for an astragnlos as they symbolize quite well its playful, light and 
unsteady character, 

A similar connection might bo found with the Chari tes, as an ustragaioB 
was in the hand of one of them ns an attribute at Olympia®* hut this doe* 
not explain the scene. 

On the other band* as the third woman is only half visible, cut off by 
the edge, one might be induced to think of the scene ns occurring inside the 
grotto and of the women as i t* occupant^ and so as Nyinphs r and of the man 
as an intruder. His attitude may express fear, as may be seen by a com¬ 
parison with the Thermites of Trysji/ : ' J but I know not how Jar this will go 
to account for the outstretched arms According to Darwin/ 51 there is some 
affinity between the expression of fear ant) the position for attack * We 
should in this case have to recognize some ymph&lcpltix * of course no beau < i ■ 
fill boy like Hvlas or Bromos h nor an ordinary mortal like Archidcmos of 
Theta, who finished the grotto of the Nymphs at Vari, but rather a prophet 
like Bnkis a whose extasy may have been full of horror.. 

Now p let this bo M it may, our ignorance about the principal,subject 
cannot affect our identification of the Aume + 

Just ns the water- carrying maidens in the Nekyia of Folyguotos M must 
have stood to the winged tidolu that pour water into the prthm on the 
Cyrenaic Hades-vase,^ so stand die Aumc of this astragalus to the winged 
breezes that hover about Kyrene on the cup from Naukratis. 1, And if 
Studuiczka 7 is right—ns why should he not be —in calling these Httrpyiae, 
we find a precedent and analogy to the Human of Xnnthns in another 
Xanthian monument, namely the Harpy-tomk 

And as the Aurae, though corresponding to the softer side only of the 
double-natured Harpies* cannot fulfil fill their functions, the rape of the 
daughters of Leukippos crowned the pediments of the Hereon on both sides 
as an akroteriou, symbolical of death. 

It is still the influence of Polygnotiis that works hero* whose symbolism 
hates nil unnatural combination of human and animal forms* but mats 
content with an object or fUL action hinting at the intended meaning, 

J. Six. 
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TITHONUS ON A RED-FIGURED VASE, 

TlfE vase now published ifl a Nolan amphora (height, 14j laches)- It 
waa acquired by the Aabmolean Museum froiin Cas-tellnm, and is No. j lit 
the published catalogue of Aslmiuleaii vases. As however it is liofortumtely 
not engraved in that catalogue, I give here a sketch by Mr, F, Anderson oS 
the two sides. 



On one side is Eos, dad in chiton, winged, running r. with outstretches I 
{inns: on the other side is Tithonus standing U bald but for a thin lino of 
hairc, and leaning on staff. Under the figures is a Hue of maunder pittem. 

An E is scratched beneath the foot. 

The date of the vase is about the middle of the fifth century, or a little 
later. Its main interest lies in its subject* the love of Eos and Tit bonus 
being almost tmrepresented in ancient art- Eos npjiears irequently on vases 
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pursuing or carrying off young men; bef pursuit of Ceplial'i^ an ordinan' 
motive in art: * 1 but the artists avoid Tithonus, either because he is unfamiliar 
to them, or perhaps with the usual Greek ilislike for the incongruous and 
undignified. 

The myth of Tithoous is too well known to need repetition, especially 
since Tennyson has enshrined it in one of the most gorgeous of his poems- 
In Homer Tithonus is the husband of Eos; and in the Homeric Hymn to 
‘ Aphrodite (L 2IS) the whole story is told* from the carrying off of Tithonus 
as a beauteous youth to his seclusion in old age in & hidden chamber. His 
transmutation in extreme age into a grasshopper haa been regarded as a Into 
addition to the story: but no doubt, many modem anthropologist would take 
their start from it iu the explanation of the myth, regarding the pteshopper 
HS a totem. 1 know indeed of no other explanation which can he called 
plausible. The story is obviously closely akin to the folk-lore of American 
and Australian aborigines, though it bus redeeming Hellenic touches. 

The selection and grouping of figures on Nolan amphorae is seldom very 
careful or suggestive. But in the present ca.se, probably only by a happy 
accident, the meaning is clear and well expressed. Un one side of the vase 
is tho goddess, Stall affectionate as in past days ; unless indeed we are to regard 
her attitude of ardour as h merely conventional expression of her normal 
relation to Tithonus, On tho other side is the aged Tithonus, no longer able 
to respond to her passion, * a white-haired shadow p roaming like a dream/ 
On tho vase his nge ia not made excessive, but ho is certainly no longer, 
according to Greek notions, a fit consort for a winged goddess. He does not 
i!y from the goddess, nor does he welcome her approach ; his age of passion 
is passed ± and the longing for death is coming upon him. 

So far as I urn aware, the only representations of scenes from the 
Tithonus myth are on one or two specimens of Etruscan metal work, where 
Tithonus is represented as a youth 1 * or as an old man lying on a couch.* 
The source of these representations is in all probability, like that of the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, Ionian! on Attic vases from the fifth century 
onwards it is CephalttS who is the object of the passion of Eos/ Our vase 
however belong* to a class regarded as Attic, and is on that account more 
interesting. And although the treatment may fairly be considered somewhat 
conventional, yet the my th of Tithonus is so celebrated and so interesting 
that even a conventional representation of it is worthy of some attention. 

Percy Gardner. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1802. 


TliE cpef interest of the excavations that have taken place in 1802 is 
associated, directly or indirectly, with Delphi. The French School, under 
JLHomoMe direction, has now actually begi m systematic work upon the 
site, which will probably continue for many years, and which is certain to 
yield results of the highest importance. Indirectly* also, the charm of Delphi 
has led to discoveries of the most valuable kind during the past season, . 
The American School had, owing to the indefatigable exertions of Dr. 
Waldstein, raised a large sum of money with a view to the excavation of the 
site; and when the French School succeeded alter Jill in establishing its 
claim to Delphi, the Americans turned their energies and their resources 
into another channel; their excavations at the Heraeum neai Argos have 
realized the expectation* that so promising a site could not fail to raise. One 
head, ill particular* is a most valuable addition to the known monuments of 
the very finest period of Greek sculpture, whatever may be the ultimate 
decision of experts as to its exact position in the history of art, 

I will, 2 is before, begin my description of the yew's excavation with 
Athena and Attica, and then go on to apeak of what has been done both by 
the Government Department of Antiquities, the Greek Archaeological 
Society, and the Foreign Schools, in various parts of Greece. Finally, I will 
describe the progress inside in the arrangement, cleaning, and Cataloguing of 
.antiquities in the Museums of Athena. In Athens the most interesting event 
of the past reason has been Dr, Ddrpfeld'a attempt to put to the practical 
test of excavation his theories as to the Athenian agora, and in particular si* 
to the position of the Euneacrunos, This i& an experiment upon which more 
depends than the single frietr-dinportnut enough in itself—which h under 
investigation, since the result must affect the view to be taken of Dr, Dorp¬ 
fold* system of interpreting Paiisanias, and his success in this instance would 
create a strong impression in favour of his general theory, in addition to 
proving it to bo right in the case of the Eimeacnmo* and the neighbouring 
buildings, PauEanias, as is well known, mentions this spring after certain 
buildings which were certainly in the agom, and after it he goes on to describe 
other buildings which were also certainly in the agora. There is, on the 
other baud, evidence from ancient author* which appears to many authorities 
to prove that Enneacrunos was always identical with CaHirrhoe, which cer- 
■ taiidy was in later times situated where the well-known ledge of rook crosses 
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the bed of the Iliaaua* As it is impossible to suppose that the agora as 
dumbed by Pausaiiias was anywhere near this Cullirrhoe, two possible 
explanations have been given—either that Pausanias for suine reason makes 
a digression in the middle of his description oi the agora, breaking in upon 
bis regular topographical order (the so-called Emieaerun&s episode), or that 
there was another Enneacrunos Tidentical with an earlier Callirrhoc) some¬ 
where near the agonc l)r r Dbrpfeld is now the great champion of the latter 
view ; nod since he places the agora of Pausrmias between the Theseurn and 
the Pnyx, the Enneae runes bad to be sought for between the Pnyx and the 
Areopagus. 

Here accordingly excavations were begun in the spring of close 

to the modem road, at the point nearest to the Areopagus, where the road 
leading to the Observatory (Hill of the Nymphs) branches off. This point 
seemed the most promising because a rock-cut channel, which has long been 
visible, rims along the Pnyx hill just ;i1k>vi? the modern road, and appears to 
lead in this direction, The first trial kid bare an ancient road, bordered with 
polygonal walls, leading up a considerable incline from beneath the front of 
the Pnyx toward the Acropolis ; otherwise nothing was found but cisterns 
and other buildings of Roman or later times. The ancient road was then 
followed up; it passed under the modern road and then turned so as to run 
nearly parotid to it, away from the foot of the Areopagus, preserving still n 
similar incline. Dr. Dorpfeld believes that this roftd* from its direction 
and slope, most be the main rond leading up from the agora to the Acropolis. 
In its present state it is much cumbered by buildings of Roman or later date, 
which arc ranged along it; but foundations of the earlier walls that bounded 
it are also visible. If appears at first sight very narrow (it is 12 to 15 feet 
broad) for so important a thorough fare, but this is perhaps no fatal objection. 
Beside this road, on the west, is a curious miniature sanctuary, belonging 
apparently to the sixth century; it is bounded by two stones, each inscribed 
HOPQ^ and contains a tiny fl^haped shrine with a round altar in front of 
it This wjis already buried in the fourtli century, and above it stood a 
leschCj. again identified by boundary stones with Spots Xt'cr^v. Tills lesclic 
runs back lieptath the modern road, as do also tbe other buildings on the 
same side, which therefore could not be completely cleared. Above it—that 
is, to the south of it—on the same side of the road, is a private house, with 
records of two mortgages (in characters of the fourth century lie,) inscribed 
on its outer wall- This must have been a moot satisfactory kind of docu¬ 
ment for the mortgagee; but one may well imagine that it was a rather 
distressing reminder to the owner of the house, especially if he were also its 
occupant. Beneath the middle of the road ran a rough earthenware channel 
for water, big enough for a man to pass along ; and this not only has well¬ 
like openings at frequent intervals in the mad above, but also receives into 
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itself many smaller channels, mostly running from the side of the Fdyx* 
It cannot however have served as an aqueduct of pure water, though its 
construction seems to imply that it carried an overflow of good water rather 
than mere drainage, As to the rock-cut aqueduct and its purpose nothing 
definite was ascertained in the Spring, and the excavations, however interest¬ 
ing, had led to no dear topographical results. They were accordingly 
resumed in the Autumn, farther up the same undent road, and almost 
opposite the entrance to the Prupylnea. Here Dr. Dorpfeld considers that he 
has at last really found the Enneacrunos. Instead of either accepting or 
rejecting this opinion, it seems beat to give a brief summary of the evidence 
in its favour* This evidence depends mostly on the water-channels already 
mentioned. At the place which the latest diggings have laid bare there are 
traces of a great cistern, partly cut in the rock of the Fnyx hill, anti extend¬ 
ing thence right across under the modern road; this cistern has iwn altered 
in level amt size at various times; its overflow wm carried off by a large 
channel which leads into the channel beneath the ancient road. It was 
-suppiiiH;! in early limes by a conduit mode of beautifully finished tilo^, 
probably of sixth century style* In Inter times n great portion of the water 
carried by this conduit was diverted, and ran along the rock-cut channel 
before mentioned, visible farther on to the north, above the modern rood; 
but tliis part of the channel, beyond the original cistern, appears from its 
manner of cutting and from the built portions where it is led outside the 
rock to bo of RoEonii times. On slit- other hand a portion of the conduit 
above the cistern is beautifully constructed "f large blocks of rough lime¬ 
stone 'fporos) r and is apparently of early Greek work: this aqueduct had 
previously been traced past the Theatre of Dionysus and under the Palace 
Garden; it leads From the upper Hissua. Dr. Dorpfeld believes this aqueduct 
and the extensive reservoir jn which it ended tu be a part of the improvement 
and decoration by Fisiatratus of the old Callirrliue, which thereupon changed 
its name to Emicaeruftos; and it must be admitted that what lie has found 
certainly does tend to prove that Ids view is right; but oa the other hand no 
evidence has yet appeared so certain as to convince those who are committed 
to a contrary opinion, especially since they may argue that Dr. DbrpfekTs 
ErnicaerunoK is now at some distance from bin agora, and that we are not told 
of Piaigtratui making an aqueduct and reservoir, but only of his building 
an ornamental outlet to nn existing spring, ft should be added that a block 
of Cana stone—the favourite material in the time of the tyranis—has been 
found in the excavations, though not in $itu. 

There are some other indications, of quite recent discovery. Several 
channels exist, running out of the rock of the Puyx, and there are various 
cisterns, early disused, to contain the water they produc*d T Several wells, 
full of fragments of pottery earlier than the time of Pisistratus, and therefore 
disused and filled up about bis time, seem to imply that the need for their 
use censed then. And, above all, some stones have been discovered (one of 
CarrA limestone) with cuttings in them and deposits on them of such a nature 
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that they must come froni some buiUing connoted witli a water supply, one 
of them from Its front, out of which water ran. It ia thus proved that there 
existed in thu region an early aqueduct, probably ending in a building for the 
distribution of the water. Whether this was the Ermeacrunos or not ?till 
depends on the evidence before known and disputed by various authorities, 
but it is certainly proved that there was in this position t% system of water 
siipplv which corresponds remarkably with what we know of the history of 
that fountain. On the other side of the ancient road, towards the Acropolis, 
some further discoveries have been made; if these should lead to the identi- 
fication of a site, such as the Eleuemion, whieli is known to have been near 
the Emieftcrunosp the question might he thus decided. Hitherto the only 
shrine identified is a precinct of Asctepine, which has yielded some intereating 
reliefs and inscriptions. Near ihis. in a large precinct bounded by a polygonal 
wall, were some graves of early period, one containing it vase of Mycenae 
type. The corpse seems to have been burnt above the grave, into which it 
was allow to fall with the ashes of the pyre. 1 have given a somewhat 
detailed account of these excavations, because they have been looked forward 
to with great interest, and their results arc of very high importance for 
Athenian topography ; it is to be hoped that those will prove even more 
decisive- before the work is iinished. But I cannot close this description 
without acknowledging the courtesy of Dr. LL.irpfeld in pointing out and 
explaining his discoveries. But for his masterly and lucid interpretation of 
the very complicated and various material that he lias unearthed* * the present 
account could not have been written. 

The new cutting for the Piraeus railway, which runs parallel to the 
Hermes Street from the old station to tho end of the Athena Street, Under 
which it continues to the Place do la Concorde (Opovoiaj* has this year ns 
hist brought to light some interesting discoveries* especially in the district 
north of the Thesetrm, where last, season the inscriptions wore found 
identifying die site as the Temenos of Demos and the Oharites.’ A large 
st|uare nil nr, belonging to this temonos, ims been found in dhi r and trans¬ 
ported to tlu- National .Museum, where it is now exhibited, it U raised 
upon two steps, which project, beyond it on one side, to offer a platform for 
the sacrifice]- to stand on; at each side of the top is a volute, and on the aide 
away from the projecting steps facing north is the inscription; 4 

sj jJ end AiOj’UtriW uyi&vjK€v j W^poSiVei Ttytpovei toS BjJjmiv 

jral XdpiffiPp | eVi itpemv Mue/oiw? rod EvpvkX^i&ov Ki ffiuriiaw, \ irrpanp 
yovirros 4 ttI Ttfv irapa&Kevhv BeojftooXov Iletpateore. 

The names, os Dr. Lolling |>oinis out, date the altar io the last third of the 
third century B.C 
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Isa the same region was also found a dedication of the statues of 
certain Tlrriiuiatig. including ApolEomdes; the artists' signature 5 is; 

* 

Kaikttctuivtf^ A tip? Spid&un eVoijffar. 

The father of these artists, Apollon ides* was probably identiad with the one 
here mentioned, and their Demotic must be corrected else where 7 from 
Phylaaii to ThriusiL This now inscription makes it probable that after all 
the artists of Lowy 113—117 and 520 are identical^ in spite of the difference 
of elraractor in their inscriptions. In the same region has also been found 
n stela, once ml up in the Stem of Zeus Soter (or Eleutherios), which must 
therefore be looked for near* The stela is headed by a relief of Athena 
Zeua Soter, and Euphron, and the inscription refers to Euphron, sou of 
Adeafl, of S icy on, who came as an envoy to Athens before the Lam i an war. 
It has considerable historical interest. 55 

The exploration of the ancient cemetery in the outer Ccramicus has been 
continued without =my very striking results; most of the tombs found have 
been of later periods. A record of the systematicexcavation of this cemetery. 
-mil especially of the earlier graves from the D [pylon period down, is promised 
by Dr. Briickner and On Peruifo of th-e German School, who watched the 
diggings; this report cannot fail to be very interesting and instructive^ 
especially considering the scarcity of such records for Greece. 

At the Piraeus, beside some Roman mosaics, one of a hend of Medusa, 
there has been found a boundary stone with the inscription opptou Bqpairtav 
opov; this wu found in a hollow of the rock above the sea, north of the 
hospital. Thus another is added to the inscribed boundary atones which 
help us to understand the topography of the Piraeus, 

The Greek Archaeological Society has made seme excavations in the 
puss of Daphne, to discover the Sacred Way and the shrines or other 
monuments that once bordered it Within the monastery and in its 
immediate neighbourhood nothing considerable has been found, with the 
exception of some tomb enclosures, and some statues and reliefs; some of 
these seem to represent Aphrodite, Eros, and other divinities of the same 
cycle. The results have been more interesting near the rock cut with niches 
and inscriptions, that has long been known na a sacred precinct of Aphrodite. 
A tem&DOS wall surrounds the sjuice immediately in front of this rock, and 
within it were found various votive offerings to Aphrodite of the usual type*. 
On the other aide of the Sacred Way a large building with walls of polygonal 
masonry W been cleared ; this is doubtless the rei^oc Apy&v \i&a>v tfia* 
agt&v which Fausauias saw in front of the temple of Aphrodite, though we 
have no more clue than he had to the purpose which it served* The Sacred 
Way itself is clearly visible between the two walls; and beside it stands a 
milestone of Roman period, a headless hem, with the inscription g ig 
aa re^v. 
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At Rhammis some further progress hna been made with the uxuivti- 
tions, of which ike most remarkable results were mentioned in my as 
report. Though nothing more of so great interest Las teen discovered, 
excavation within the citadel has brought to light many remains, 
including a quadrangular building; within this wore many bases of statues 
and inscriptions in situ, which identify it n* a sanctuary of Dionysus Lenaem 
Jn an inscription found in the same place mention is made of a theatre, 
which has not vet been identified. A temple of Ampliioraus has been found 
on a piece of rising ground to the left of the road leading from the temple 
of Nemesis to the citadel, with some remains of statues, bases, ami votive 
reliefs of the usual type, resembling those dedicated to Asclepiua" At 
Marathon the excavation of the tumulus has been continued It willbe 
remembered that last season it Lad been ascertained that the tumulus did 
contain the bones of the Athenians who fell in the battle. In the middle of the 

stratum of bones and ashes which lay under the mound » there has been 

discovered a trench for funeral offerings, such as has been found elsewhere in 
earlv Attic tombs." At Marathon this trench is nine metres long, and 
about cue metre bread (external measurement); it w;* bordered with bilked 
bricks, and contained bones of beasts with ashes mid Fragments of vasoa. l - 
Tho ruses found in the tumulus have been transported to the National 
Museum. Most of these are of the ordinary black-figured typo; one la a 
high-necked amphora, with friezes of beasts and monsters m the oriental 
style, and also a winged figure of the oriental Artemis. u This skeins 
remarkable in a tomb which can be dated with certainty to the penod of tire 
IVranu wars. It is to be hoped that the trenches, which greatly disfigure 
the tumulus, will be filled in again, especially now that its contents are 
knovni T 

Qu bridfc Athens and Attica, one miturally turns first to the loi*£ 
promised excavations of Delphi. The French School and the officials 
appointed by the Greek Government have been mostly employed in work 
which is not Strictly archaeological, though it is >vu indispensable preliminary 
to excavation- A new site had to be selected for the village of Custri, winch 
covers almost all the remains of Delphi, and after this site had been selected, 
the portioning out of the new plots among the villagers, the estimates of 
compensation, and above all the persuasion of the villagers to leave their old 
houses and to transfer themselves and their possessions to the new houses 
that are being built to receive them, was a work of considerable time; it is 
not, indeed, yet completed, and until the bouses which occupy the situ of the 
temple itseli are removed, systematic progress will be very strictly limited. 
It is hoped that by next spring this obstacle may be removed. Meanwhile 
excavation has been begun below the temple, near the portico of the 
Athenians and the polygonal wall covered with inscriptions, These excava- 
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lions form a direct continuation of the work which has at various intervals 
been carried out upon the site by M. Foucart and other members of the 
French School. The first necessity w:*s the construction of a narrow-gauge 
railway to cany off the earth, and the rapid gradients and the considerable 
distance to be traversed made this no light undertaking. Good pro¬ 
gress has been made with clearing the space below the temple of Apollo, 
but the results were not of much importance, but for the discovery of the 
Sacred Way leading up to the temple and of some inscriptions, bases, Ac. 
Tlie most interesting discovery was duo to accident; nil archaic female figure 
of the same kind as those found in such numbers at Delos. Athens, and 
elsewhere, was washed out by a torrent in Hood. Tliia seems to offer an 
indication that the soil of Delphi also is rich in such figures, and that here 
too we may look confidently fur a slid further increase of the material that 
has added so much of Into years to our knowledge of the early history of 
Greek sculpture. The excavations have Keen directed by M. Hoinolle and 
by M* Couve, on behalf of the French School. 

The excavations of the American School at the Herneum near Argos, 
under the direction of Dr. Waldstein ami the Members of the American 
School, have already formed the subject of a preliminary report which he lifts 
published in England, and it is therefore superfluous for me to describe them 
in detail At the muie time my report would he defective if it did not give 
some account of the excavations which have yielded the most interesting 
results of the season. The excavation hm been carried on upon a very Luge 
scfdo, and the clearing of the site, especially of the lower and later temple of 
Hera, has been thoroughly carried out. The harvest of smaller antiquities, 
from the Mycenae period down, has been very rich, and several objects have 
boon discovered which throw fresh light upon the early history of civilization 
and art in ArgotlS* anti upon tho technical processes of primitive Greek 
relief But the most attractive and at the same time the most important of 
all the discoveries is a life-sine marble female head, which from its style must 
belong to the latter part of the fifth Century, and which will undoubtedly 
take its place in future among the most beautiful examples of the noblest 
nge of Greek sculpture. This head has already been published with a short 
description by Dr. Walds tein in his report; a more detailed and complete 
discussion is promised later. Archaeologists may well await this fuller 
publication before making up their minds finally on a subject about which 
the discoverer has so good right to speak. His identification of the head as 
representing the youthful Hera will probEibly meet with general acceptance, 
considering the place where it was found and the suitability of the type; 
but on the other hand a direct connexion with the style of Polyclitus scorns 
open to doubt. It is true that we have no original by Polyclitus to compare ; 
but on the other hand we have many veil attested copies, which agree 
remarkably in their characteristics; and the new head does not seem to show 
much affinity to them, while it does show a decided resemblance to many 
heads of the same period which are undoubtedly of Attic workmanship. 
Nor can the place of finding entirely override these considerations. Other 
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works discovered iu Argotis, at JLcnm For example have been generally 
recognized as showing Attic influence* and the same influence seemed 
recognizable even iu the architectural sculptures discovered by previous 
excavation in the Heraeum itself . 11 To these are now to be added two 
heads and a nude male torso which are distinctly of tbe same character. 
The wonderful artistic activity which decorated Athens in the age of Pericles 
moat have attracted sculptors and masons from all parts of Greece, and we 
need not wonder if they carried away with them that Attic influence which 
we may recognise at Fhignleb, at Epidaurus, and even in Argotis, where the 
Local school of sculpture was more occupied with athlete statues and great 
temple images than with such minor decorative works as the architectural 
sculptures thnt adorned a temple. These remarks are not p however, intended 
to express a hind opinion; they are rather meant as a protest against a too 
hasty assumption that whatever is found in Argolis must necessarily be a 
typical example of Argive art. A careful analysis of the stylo and a 
comparison with attested examples of the various local schools of the period 
can alone lead to a satisfactory decision. 

At Sparta also tbe American School has made a beginning with excava¬ 
tions. 1 ® Those on the usually accepted site of the ancient agora were disap¬ 
pointing, the visible remains proving in every case to be of late date. Near 
the theatre the circular building previously known has beep cleared ; it proves 
to be merely a large round basis, supporting no superstructure, but on its 
surface was found the base of a status; this confirms its identification with 
the round building witSi statues of Zeus and Aphrodite mentioned by 
Fau&uni&s as situated near the Stias. Thus a fixed point is gained to help 
our knowledge of topography of ancient Sparta, A trench in the theatre has 
brought to light some remains of the auditorium and a wall of the scena. 
Some excavations have been made at Fhlius by Mr. Washington of the 
American Sob cob but they do not appear to have led us yet to any 
coaeide rable discove ties. 

At Eretria the clearing of the Theatre, begun by the American School 
hi the previous reason, has been continued under the direction of Professor 
Poland and Mr. Rrownson; the whole of the orchestra is now laid bare, and 
it is thus possible to make out the plan with more accuracy and completeness 
than before. Meanwhile the plan and section of this theatre have been 
published in the American Journal of Arthu€&lo^ f and thus I am free to 
speak of it with more detail than was possible last year. This seems 
desirable because the American publication minimises the importance of tbe 
unique and characteristic feature of this Lheatre, which comes out dearly in 
the plan and section. The dressing-rooms &c* that form the seena building 
are on s level not with the orchestra, but with the top of the proscenium (or 
Vitruvian stage), about twelve feet above tbe orchestra- Yet Mr. Foasum, 
who writes the description of the scene, entirely ignores Vitruvius' state- 


]1 Tints mm interratiiig of Ujck Laws now Maiemni at Athens, 
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inent, implying that the actors came out from their green-rooms on to the 
stage at the same level just in front; and he accepts without discussion Dr. 
Ddrpfeld's view that the actors were always in the orchestra, although in 
order to reach it they would at Eretriahave to leave their green-rooms at a 
back door, come out into the open, anti descend a staircase leading to a 
van\ted passage which passes under the scene to the orchestra. The 
remarkable continuation of the statements of Vitruvius offered by this theatre 
is thus obscured* owing to the preconceived notion that Vitruvius must be 
wrong. And as if to preclude the possibility of the proscenium here being 
used as a stage, a parapet h added in the American restoration along its 
front. So decisive a feature ought not to be inserted except on the dearest 
evidence ; yet none whatever is adduced in the text. 

At Sic von, in the theatre previously excavated by the Americans, Dr. 
Ddrpfeld has found beneath the foundations of the later proscenium traces 
of an earlier woOilen proscenium, lfl These may be compared with the similar 
traces at Megalopolis* The subterranean passage beneath the orchestra has 
been further investigated by Mr. Brownsmu 

Three other theatres must be mentioned, before wc go on lu the 
excavations of the British School at Megalopolis. At Argos a trench lias 
been sunk, running our from the eavea and cutting the various lines of stage 
buildings. Unfortunately the very great depth of the accumulated sod 
makes any complete clearing extremely difficult and expensive. This depth 
is such that about fifteen rows of seats were found beneath the surface of the 
ground. Thus is explained the extraordinary statement in Murray's Grace 
that the orchestra is 200 feet in diameter, or twice as great as even at 
Megalopolis As a matter of fact the orchestra now found h only about 
54 feet from the front seat to the stage walk All that remains visible of 
the stage buildings is of Roman work, but there are some traces of earlier 
foundations underneath. The orchestra was surrounded by a low wall of 
late construction, perhaps to allow of its being flooded. Remains of a row of 
superior seats have been found* and it is slated that there were also traces of 
a subterranean passage leading under the orchestra from the scena. All 
the visible remains of scenic arrangements at Argos are of so hue a character 
that we may well compare this with the subterranean passages and trap¬ 
doors in Roman amphitheatres. Such passages have been found in many 
theatres (Eretria, Sicyon, Magnesia, Tralles), but no evidence has yet been 
produced to show whether they existed in any theatre before Roman times. 
If such evidence exists, it will naturally affect the question of their use. 

The French School has been continuing its work at. Delos by further 
excavations in the theatre there. At Gytheion also the theatre has been 
excavated by the Greek Archaeological Society, and this work has led to the 
discovery, in the auditorium, of the seven lowest rows of seats, the bottom 
ones being superior benches, like those at Megalopolis and Epidaum$. On 
the ?rpoiriptiiiTtta (is this meant to menu back or arm ?) of one of those is 
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tbe inscription *AvTty&Pcnh There only five staircases, dividing the 
Auditorium into four cnnei. 117 

As to the theatre at Megalopolis I need say little here* as it is to be fully 
published in a special supplement to this J&vmaL The only new feature to 
chronicle in the theatre itself is the foundation both in the paredi and under 
the stone proscenium* showing traces of an earlier wooden proscenium* which 
cannot however itself he contemporary with the building of the theatre. 
These traces were first found by Dr^Dorphstd. Tbs identification ot the 
Thersilion in the square building in front of the theatre was mentioned in 
my Inst report. Half of this has now been cleared of earth, and the rest frill 
be completely cleared next spring (18DSJ- This work is under the charge of 
Mr. Benson h of the British School The Archeia also, on the other side of the 
river, have been partially cleared, and foundations of good Greek period have 
been found underneath the Roman w alls that were first discovered* Mr. Loring's 
detailed survey of the site and the walls, supple merited by some smalt excava¬ 
tions, was completed last spring, and he is employed this season in the study 
of Arcadian topography and in thq investigation of other Arcadian sites. 

At Epnlaunis excavation has again been continued. In the building 
south-east of the temple of Aselcpius and north of the temple of Artemis 
there have been found the remains of an altar and round it a stratum 
consisting of ashes from the sacrifice and votive offerings. Some of these 
are at least as early as the beginning of the fifth century, as is shown by 
archaic inscriptions to Asdepius and Apollo. |S Some interesting inscriptions 
have also been found; one of these contains a list of I lie 9mpa Soroi of 
Asdepius in Avarnania and Italy ; another mentions contributions to a 
sacrifice called the aXoxauTim^ w A third is connected with the building 
of the famous Tholes of Polyclitus, which it calls the 0uptkq t aa a name 
which gives us a clue to the purpose of the building, which has always been 
a puzzle. Some more artist signatures have also been found ; and in the 
great square portico north of the Stadium and south-east of the temple of 
Artemis was found a stomped tile inscription showing it was one of the 
buildings restored by Antoninus Pius, perhaps, m SI. Gawadias suggests, the 
Stoa of Cotys. u In the north of the large space north-oast of the temple 
of Asckpius has been found the foundation of a small temple which, os 
SL Cavvadias suggests, may be the Aphrodition mentionod in Tousaniafi and 
in the inscriptions regulating the building at Epidaurus. 

At Mycenae SL Tsotmtas has again con tinned his excavation of the 
graves which honeycomb the hill-sides round the citadel j some of these were 
found with the original walling up of the entrance intact. An inscription 
was also discovered just outside the Lion gate. It runs as follows ?— 

ai pi} E aplQpyta to vs Upopvdp&vas rovs is TItfpo-iJ tc( t)irt yovsu&i 
xpiTi}pa<; Spet* jolt (rja FeFpqpiva. 


]T £kt\rfw, 1S51h J>. 113. 
im lfrBl ± p. S5. 

“ Ai\*inw, 1W% p- 4S # 
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This. inscription is cut in archaic letters upon a very extraordinary kind of 
base p which is circular, and canaiata so to speak of two approximately conical 
surfaces, one sloping out from the top downwards, and the other up from 
the bottom to meet it. The two surfaces intersect not in a simple circle, but 
in a wavy line, owing to the vmyiug slope of the lower i|u[isi-conical 
surface: in appearance there are thus produced a sorbs of deep scollops 
running all round the basis, an appearance only to he paralleled by the 
extraordinary bases (and capital?) in Perrot and Chipicz, ii. pp r Eiti—166. 
It is very curious that what is evidently a quotation from a decree should bo 
thus carved upon an omamental architectural member* Were not the 
discovery actually recorded, one would be inclined to suspect the genuineness 
of the whole thing; but that is impossible under the circumstances. Is it 
possible that this base came from some earlier building destroyed, and was 
used later to record this decree ? a r rSii^ decree itself is strange enough* but 
M. Tsoimtas 83 associates it wUU some festival at the Heronm of Perseus near 
Mvcenac, in which a chorus of boys took part, ami ccmsei|uently disputes 
might arise between their parents 

On the Palamuli at Niiupltft M, SfcnU has been excavating some tombs 
of MyeenAO period, and considerable curiosity was aroused in Athens by the 
statement that an inscription had been found in one of them- This proves 
to be merely what looks like a letter, incised on each handle of a Mycenae 
vase. It resembles an H> with a short down-stroke joining at an acute angle 
the top of each of the vertical strokes. Symbols like this need cause no 
surprise even on Mycenae pottery ; they have been found upon it in hundreds 
of cases by Mr. Petrie at Knhim and Gurob in Egypt; even this very symbol 
H is found there, and the short return-stroke;* are often fount] in other 
symbols resembling otherwise Greek letters. There is no reason for assigning 
such incised signs, which ore probably merely owners 1 marks, any alphabetic 
significance, though the resemblance to Greek, Phoenician, and Cypriote letters 
of the marks found on very early pottery in Egypt is very extraordinary, 
mid has not yet been satisfactorily explained. At Mycenae too VL T&ountas 
has found some marks on the handles of a stone bowl and an early vase, 
which may well be of a similar nature. 

At Corinth some excavations made by the Greek Archaeological Society 
luive shown that foundations of the ancient town remain, hidden beneath the 
soil What has been actually discovered, however, seems only to be 
the remains of n private house. 

In Arcadia, excavations have been made by M. I^oimrdos, at the 
expense of the Archaeological Society, for the purpose of discovering tho 
temple of Bcmeter Eleusmia and the other shrines mentioned m Pausnnias 
viil 25. Various local temples or other buildings have been found, but 
none which could be identified with certainty- Near Divritsa was found a 
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very tang and narrow temple ; an inscription seems to show that this was 
dedicated to Kore, though a head of Athena and a bronae plate with a 
gorgnn seem bo point to Athena. 

At Yachlia was a temple of the Hame breadth, but half the length * with 
the basis of a statue;, it faced north. At VoutSA also was a building of just 
the same dimensions. The excavations are to be continued next spring, and 
may then lend to muni decisive results. 

At StraUoe in Acaruanra H. Joubiu of the French School has made 
excavations, chiefly on the site of the temple noticed some time ago by 
M. IIcuE-ey; it proves to be peripteral and of similar pkn to the Theseum, 
In front of this temple wm a great altar. A atoa of the agora was also 
excavated, and many inscriptions were found, including aorue of archaic 
period* These are likely to prove of high interest, considering the dearth of 
such records hitherto found in this region. M. Joubin is now proceeding to 
Constantinople, where be will assist llaiudi Bey in the study and cataloguing 
of the Museum and in excavations and other archaeological work* From the 
presence of a trained archaeologist in an official position in Turkey we may 
anticipate most important results. In this connexion the liberality of the 
French authorities deserves to be held up as an example; they have allowed 
M. doll bin to hold the Fmfesaonhip at Dijon to which he been appointed 
conjointly with this post at Constantinople, a substitute being appointed to 
do his work in Franco* 

Mr. O* B. Grundy, who was sent out by the Royal Geographical Society 
and the U Diversity of Oxford to make plans of the battle-fields of Boeotia, 
has, after an accurate survey, constructed maps on a large scale to illustrate 
the regions round Flataea and Lewtra It b hoped that these will facilitate 
the UndentAnding of the battles. Pl&t&ea especially offers many difficult 
problems which may perli&ps now meet with a solution* Air* Wood house of 
the British School U ot^enpied with topographical study in Aetnlia. He lias 
also obtained leave to excavate the temple of Poseidon on Calaurcia (Poros) t 
which has a peculiar interest from its association with the last days of 
Demosthenes, 

In the general ndmimatraticm of antiquities and museums at Athens the 
season has been one of remarkable activity; indeed the future visitor to 
Athens will carry away a different impression of the museums at Athens 
from his predecessors. Hitherto the Mycenae col lection, as exhibited m the 
Polytechnic, has probably taken the most prominent place in his memory 
Now this collection is being moved into the central bar of the National 
Museum, the room Immediately facing the entrance. This is a very line 
room for the pop*, and its walls and ceiling bav® Wn appropriately 
decorated with Mycenae patterns. The design is good, and even the results 
of the most recent excavations have been pressed into the service ; but it is 
greatly to lie regretted that the colouring is not satisfactory. Instead of the 
brilliant blue and scarlet that form so rich and pleasing a contrast in the 
originals, in this room a pale blue and a dull brownish red are used, which 
seem much out of place in such designs and spoil the general effect. About 
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half of Dr. SdiMemaWfl original discoveries have already been arranged in 
their new borne; the rest ate now being - moved. The other antiquities from 
Mycenae, Bapbejon, &c.* mostly duo to M. TaounW excavations, are still in 
the Polytechnic, but they also will probably be moved before summer* In 
the room beyond the Mycenae things will be exhibited SI* J« Demetriou'a 
Egyptian collection, which has already been moved thither from the 
Polytechnic; the coins and gems from the same collection have been handed 
over to M. Svorouos, and added to the National Collection at present boused 
in the Academy. 

The long promised catalogue of the National Museum by M. Cavvadias 
has now appeared, and will prove of the greatest use. Its scale may he 
estimated from the fact that it contains 504 images {including Index) and 
1044 numbers. Practically it covers all the sculpture exhibited in the 
northern part of the Museum, that is to say, the contents of all the rooms on 
the left of the door, ns far as to the end of the tomb reliefs; it is very 
Complete in its descriptions and in its references. A plan in front of this 
catalogue shows the disposition of the rooms in the Museum, ns now in great 
part arranged, while the rest is in course of preparation. The Museum is iu 
the shape of an H dosed at top and bottom* the longer sides forming the 
front and Wk. In the central bar, facing the entrance hall, are the 
Mycenaean and Egyptian rooms. Ou the left come the archaic rooms, 
already the richest in the world in specimens of archaic art, and daily 
becoming richer: these are followed, still in the front of the building, by the 
rooms of fifth and fourth century work-. At the corner is a room mostly 
filled with the Khan unis sculptures, and then comes the long gallery, in the 
luft wing, of Hellenistic and Roman worka, followed, in the centre of this 
wing, by a mom mostly filled with herniao mid portrait bust?. Then the 
rest of this wing and half the hack is taken up by the unrivalled series of 
tomb reliefs* A room with sarcophagi occupies the centre of the back* 
opposite the entrance ; then came Roman tomb reliefs, and next n room of 
votive reliefs: out of this open two small galleries with monuments of 
Byzantine art. The right wing will be entirely given up to vsises* and in the 
right half of the front are two rooms for tcrra-cottas and one for bronzes, 
adjoining the entrance hall. Narrow galleries sire added round the two 
inner courts, mostly to contain smaller antiquities of the same nature as those 
in the adjoining rooms; and round the walla of these courts are arranged the 
inscriptions (under the direction of Dr, Lolling), protected from the weather 
by a sloping roof. Thus this Museum, already one of the first in the world 
fur sculpture, will when completed offer a magnificent collection or ail classes 
of monuments ; and w ith the constantly increasing number of its acquisitions 
it can hardly fail to become representative in all branches, and unrivalled in 
many* 

The antiquities fount! in the Acropolis excavations still continue to give 
employment to a good deal of energy on the part of the Foreign Schools, 
Dr. Wolteru and Dr. Guif have made great progress with their sorting and 
cataloguing of the vase fragments, and their publication will bo awaited w ith 
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great interest Dr T Winter, of Berlin, is at present studying the types of 
the teixa-cattaa, Mr. Bather, of the British School* 1ms continued hb cleaning 
mul sorting of the bronze fragments, and tlie results of his work will be 
published in this Journal ; the first instalment appears in the present 
number. Since I published in a previous report 2i an account of the process 
officially adopted fur the cleaning of bronzes on the Acropolis, considerable 
mud then Lions have been introduced in this process in consequence of 
experience; it therefore seems desirable to chronicle also the new method 
now adopted, which, though very slow, certainly gives excellent results bath 
in bringing out the design and in restoring a satisfactory colour to the bronze. 
It should be stated also that the unpleasant shiny surface which disfigures 
many of the bronzes cleaned by the old method, and which hns led to so 
severe strictures upon that method, can easily be removed. The process now 
adopted j* as follows: 55 —The bronzes to be cleaned, after merely removing 
loose earth, are completely immersed in water, contained in a glazed earthen- 
ware bowl, into which some zinc cuttings have been inserted; then the 
hydrochloric acid is poured in to a strength of 10 per cent. The hydrogen 
generated thus does not attack the bronze itself, but only the oxides of it; 
from these it takes away the oxygon, leaving only a coat of powdered metal 
adhering to the surface. After twenty-four hours* immersion this coat is 
brushed off. The process is repeated with gradually diminishing additions of 
hydrochloric acid until the bronze is clean. After this it is placed in a I 
per cent, solution of soda or potash, to remove the acid r Then it is washed 
and placed in distilled water for twenty-four hours, and afterwards dried 
for twenty-four Lours in dry sawdust. It is next placed on an iron plate, 
and heated until it is perfectly dry p and finally a thin layer of pure white 
wax is bid on the surface with a small brush. 

It will be seen from what I have chronicled that the year la-92 has bee it 
one of manifold activity, and that much of the work begun and successfully 
carried on during its course offers promise of most interesting results m the 
immediate futu.re h 

K A, G* 
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THE PRE-PERSIAX TEMPLE OPT THE ACROPOLIS. 


In 1386 the excavations conducted by the Greek Archaeological Society 
on the Acropolis at Athens laid bare the foundations of a largo ancient 
temple immediately to the south of the Ereehtheum. It was at once 
recognized that this temple must have been the one burnt, by llie Persians 
when they sacked Athens in 480 B.C- This conclusion has been generally 
accepted and there is no ground for questioning it. But Dr Dbrpfeld, who 
super intended the excavations and to whom we are indebted fora detailed 
plan and description of the existing remains, has propounded a theory that 
the temple was rebuilt by the Athenians shortly after the Persian war, and 
that it continued to exist as late certainly as the second century of our ersi 
and probably much later. If Dr. DiVrpfeld bad based this theory on the 
nature of the existing a;rchitectuml remains, his judgment might well Stave 
been regarded as final, since no man living is better qualified than ho to 
pronounce an opinion on all questions relating; to Greek architecture. 
Certainly I for one won Id not have presumed to difler from him. But, 
although Dr. DbrpfeJd believes that the temple wna twice burnt and twice 
rebuilt by the Athenians, lie does not maintain that a single' stone of the 
existing remains is of later date than the Persian sack. His theory of the 
restoration of the temple rests almost wholly on corud derations of historical 
probability and on literary and epigraph seal evidence. It is therefore one 
which every scholar is free to examine and estimate for himself T have 
lately had occasion to do so; and an attentive and, I trust, unprejudiced 
consideration of Dr. Ddrpfeld s evidence has led me to the conclusion that 
his theory is open to grave, if not insuperable, objections. These objections 
I propose to state in the present paper. I shall be honoured if Dr. Dorpfefd 
should deem them worthy of his attention. 

It wifi conduce to clearness if I begin by stating briefly, first, the 
nature of the existing remains, and, second, the principal arguments ou 
which Dr. Dorpfeld bases his theory. 1 

1 The remaffcs of tbe tempto htb described, Atbumun of the Gamin Arcbac 

with n. ground plui by Dr + BurpftM to thu ologfcml Initftntef rtd. rL (1836) 337-SGI. 
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The standing remains of the temple are situated immediately to the 
south and south-west of the Erechthounn Though they consist merely of 
foundations aad of a single stone of the top course of the stylobate they 
suffice to show that tlie temple was of the common peripteral pattern; ij. 
that it was a quadrangular and oblong building, surrounded by a colonnade, 
with its two narrow ends facing approximately east and west. The length 
of the temple, exclusive of the colonnade, was about 32rb metres or a little 
over 100 Attic feeL- The interior was divided into two somewhat unequal 
halves, an eastern and a western, separated from each other by a partition 
wall and entered by separate doom at the east and west ends. The eastern 
half of the temple consisted of a shallow portico at the cost end and a large 
inner chamber, the cella or shrine proper, approached through the portico. 
The western and somewhat larger half of the temple comprised a portico at 
the west end, a large inner chamber approached through the portico, and two 
smaller chambers lying north and south of each other and situated between 
the large western chamber and the large eastern chamber or alia. These 
two smaller chambers probably opened by two separate doors into the large 
western chamber, not into the o.lkt. The accompanying sketch-plan will 
make clear the arrangement of the temple and its position relatively to the 
Ercchlbeum and Parthenon. 

The foundations of the temple proper ore built of the hard bluish lime¬ 
stone of the Acropolis; the foundations of the colonnade are built of a 
reddish grey limestone brought from Piraeus As the materials of the two 
sets of foundations differ, no do their styles of masonry. The foundations of 
the colonnade are decidedly better built than those of the temple proper, the 
superiority being evinced both in the greater regularity of the courses and 
in the more accurate jointing of the individual blocks. These differences in 
materinI and workmanship between the foundations of the colonnade and 
those of the temple proper might be explained, Dr. Dbrpfeld tells us. on the 
supposition that the builders desired to construct the outer foundation-walls 
in a better and mere massive style; but he thinks it more probable that the 
temple was originally built without a colonnade, and that the colonnade was 
a later embellishment of it. From a comparison of the foundations of the 
colonnade with those of buildings which are known to belong to the age of 
Pisistmtus, Dr. Ddrpfeld infers that the colonnade was added to the temple 
in the sixth century B.C., and was probably a work of Pisistmtus. These 
conclusions may be accepted on Dr. Dorpfeld’s authority. 

Built into the north fortification wall of the Acropolis, not far from the 
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temple, are many architectural fragments, including drum* * of columns, Doric 
capitals, triglyphs, and pieces of architraves, all of common stone, together 
with some marble metopes. These architectural fragments Dr, Dbrpfrld, 
with his usual acumen and tact, has proved to belong to the colonnade of the 
temple. The technical grounds on which his proof rests need not detain 113 ; 
his conclusion may he accepted. The portion of the Acropolis wall into 
which these fragments are built Is believed by archaeologist?, including 
Dr. Dbrpfeld, to have been constructed by Cimon not long alter the Persian 
war. 

So much fur the remains of this ancient temple, which I shall call the 
Fre-Peraiaii temple in order to distinguish it from the two great temples 
still standing on the Acropolis, namely the Parthenon and the EiflchtfaeuflL 



The history of the Pre-Pei'sism temple, according to Dr. Dbrpfehl, was 
as follows. The temple existed in Homeric times. In proof of this Dr, 
Dbrpfeld cites two passages of Homer, Iti one of them 3 Homer say a that 
Athena came to Athens f aiul wont into Ihe strong house of Ereehtheus/ 
In the other passage it is said 4 that Athena 'settled him (Erechtheus) at 
Athena in her own rich temple, and there* as the years go round, the 
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Athenian youths propitiate him with bulls and lambs/ According to Dr, 
Ddrpfeld these passages are to bo interpreted as follows. 1 The strong house 
of Erechtheus J was the groat palace of the old Kings of Athens on the 
Acropolis; it contained within it a temple of Athena (the Pre-Persian 
temple), and at a later time n sum 13 temple of Ereehtheus w r as built close 
beside, but separate from, the temple of Athena. 

In the sisth century B*C. the colonnade was added to the temple of 
Athena by Pisistratus. In 480 R.C. the temple was burnt by the Persians,* 
but w as soon afterwards restored by the Athenians. This supposed icstomt ton 
of the temple is the crucial point in Dr. DorpMd’s theory, and the evidence 
he adduces to prove it must he carefully scanned. No ancient writer 
mentions the restoration, and not a stone of the existing remains is later 
than the Persian sack. Dr. Dorpfold himself does not maintain that the 
Athenians restored the colonnade of the temple. The evidence against its 
restoration is indeed conclusive. For in tbo first place many architectural 
fragments of the colonnade are built, as wc saw, into Ci men's wall, where 
they still remain. This proves that in Onion's time, soon after the Persian 
war, the original colonnade was no longer standing. In the second place Y the 
caryatid porch of the E rod i the uni, built towards the end of the fifth century 
ft.C., stands on what was part of the stylobate of the colonnade. But though 
f>r Dorpfold does not maintain that the Athenians rebuilt the colonnade, he 
does maintain that they restored the temple itself. 

His first argument for its restoration is draw n from a consideration of 
historical probability. The temple w f as destroycd in 480 B.C., and the 
Parthenon, the magnificent new temple which was ultimately to replace xt. 
was not ready till about 438 B.C.® Is it likely, asks Dr. .Dbrpfeld, that during 
this long interval of forty years or more the Athenians would have been 
without a temple of Athena and without a treasury ? For it Is an essential 
part of his theory that the three western chambers of the Pre^Pereinn temple 
were used as a treasury. We know that in 454 RC. the moneys levied as 
tribute from the allies were transferred from Delos to Athens, where the large 
sums annually accruing from this source were thenceforward kept. That 
they must have been preserved in some strong place Is obvious. Now we 
know that the Parthenon, on its completion* was used as a storehouse 
for sacred treasures. It is probable, therefore. Dr, Ddrpfeld holds, that its 
predecessor the Pre-Persian temple was similarly used, and that in particular 
the tribute of the allies was lodged in it from 454 Itc, onward. 

Thia is Dr, Dorpfelds argument from probability. But apart from 
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consul orations of probability, Dr. Durpfdd thinke we have positive evidence 
that the Pre-Persian temple existed and was used as a treasury long after 
the Parthenon was finished. The positive evidence ou which be chiefly 
relies is the mention of the in official inscriptions,' I will call 

this for brevity the opist/mdcmtt argument. It is as follows:— 

On official inscriptions dealing with the sacred treasures and 
beginning in 435.4 b,c.‘, tlie time when the Parthenon was practically 
finished, mention is made of four separate places in which the treasures were 
lodged. These are the preyiiads (irponjigf or lr/Jiiprat), the ft cos hrkaltnnpcd'fS 
( rt <o s eraTs^rc$vt)i the and the optsfAorfojnos* Now the 

Parthenon or great temple of Athena, in which a vast quantity of the sacred 
treasures was kept, consisted of four compartments, namely (to take them 
ill order from east to west) the eastern portico, the eastern chamber or 
alia, the western chamber, and the western portico. All are agreed that the 
pronaos mentioned in the inscriptions is the eastern portico of the 
Parthenon; it is practically certain that, as Dr, Diirpield holds, the moj 
was the eastern chamber or fella of the Parthenon * and 
Dr. Ddrpfeld has shown good grounds for believing that the jiarfAirnoM (in the 
restricted sense in which the name occurs in the inscriptions) was the western 
chamber of the Parthenon temple. w Thus of the four places mentioned on 
the inscriptions three arc identified by Dr. Dbipfeld with three out of the 
four compartments of the Parthenon. The fourth place (the apiisthvdwnes) is 
identified by him, not with the fourth compartment of the Parthenon, but 
with the three western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple. His grounds 
for so identifying it are these. The scholiasts and lexicographers tell us that 
the (ipisthoderwes was a compartment (olicov) or treasury at the hack of the 
temple of Athena, 11 Hence, as the back of a Greek temple was the west 
end, the opisthod&moi must have been a compartment at the west end of a 
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temple of A therm* Now the western chamber of the Parthenon wjis called 
the jkirlhawn in the restricted sense. It cannot therefore have been tho 
Nor can the vpkthbchmos have been in the Ereclithcum, since 
no one mniirtains that the Erechthauin Lad an optsthodomoS. It remains, 
therefore, in Dr. DorpfekTs opinion, that the opidko&m&s of the inscriptions 
must have been the three western chambers of the restored Pre-Persian 
temple* This conclusion, he thinks, is greatly strengthened by an 
inscription 15 which records an ordinance that the moneys of Athena shall be 
kept tv tw ewi Sefjid toO o t fria‘Bo&6pov t and the moneys of the rest of the 
gods ip rat iir dpia-Tcpd, These phrases Dr* Ddrpfeld interprets to mean 
* in the right-hand chamber of the ppiethodmo*' and s in the left-hand 
chamber of the opi^thodomOS^ and lie applies them to the two smaller 
chambers in the western half of the Pre-Persian temple. Thus on the 
strongtli of inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries which make 
mention of the crputkodmim Dr. Dorpfftld concludes that the Pre-Persian 
temple continued to be used as a treasury till towards the end of the fourth 
century rc. at least.Such is Dr* Ddrpfeld** epitikodmrm argument. 

But after Its restoration in 480 b,c. the Pre-Penriim temple was, 
according to Dr* Dorpfeldl, a second time burnt and a second time restored* 
His evidence for this second conflagration is pritimily a statement of 
Xenophon- 4 that in 400 B.c. k the ancient temple of Athena at Athens was 
burnt/ Formerly it was supposed that this * ancient temple of Athena 1 was 
the Freehtheum. But wo know from an inscription w that in 400 H.C\j only 
three years before the fire mentioned by Xenophon, tho new Ereohtheum 
was still unfinished* It could not therefore, Dt, Ddrpfeld argues, have been 
called 1 the ancient temple of Athena h in 40t> b.c. Nor could 1 the oncieut 
temple of Athena* be the splendid new Parthenon, which had been 
completed only about thirty years before. Therefore r the ancient temple of 
Athena 1 which was burnt in 40G B.c* Wald be no other than the restored 
Pre-Persian temple* This is confirmed, in Dr, Ddrpfeld N a opinion, by a 
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mention in Demosthenes 16 of a fine lei the opisikwjomos, on account of which 
the two boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers of 
the other gods) were imprisoned and brought to trial. This tire in the 
opisthadomos was identical. Dr. Dnrpfeld considers, with the burning of ' the 
ancient tenijile of Athena ’ in 406 B.C. Hence we have another proof that 
‘ the ancient temple of Athena 1 was not the Erechtheuin but the Pre- 
Persian temple, since the opidkodpmes was not in the Erecbtheum bnt in 
the Pre-Persian temple. Thus the Pre-Persian temple was burnt for the 
second time in 406 n,c. But it must have been restored scon afterwards and 
again employed as a treasury; for in inscriptions of the fourth century B.C. 
wc find repeated mentions of the ‘old temple ' and the (tpidhodmttoi as 
treasuries, 17 These references are. Dr. DSrpfeld holds, to the Pre-Persian 
temple and its western chambers, Further, an inscription of the fourth 
century n.d., 18 winch appears to mention a sacrifice offered ‘ in the old 
temple/ is adduced by Dr. Dbrpfeld as evidence that the Pro-Persian tempts 
continued in that century to be used as a place of worship as well as a 
treasury. This argument for the continuance of the Pre-Persian temple, 
drawn from the mention of the ' ancient or ’ old temple by Xenophon 
and in inscriptions, I shall call for brevity the 1 old temple argument. 

Thus, relying mainly on the mention of the opisthodo fitci and old 
temple' in inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries, Dr. Dorpfeld would 
prolong the existence of the Pre-Persian temple down to the end of the 
fourth century u.c. But if the temple survived so long, the presumption is 
that it survived much longer, For if the Athenians allowed it to stand 
after the completion of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, there is no 
obvious reason why they should ever have removed it; and certainly no 
notice of its removal has come down to us. If, therefore, as Dr. Dorpfeld 
holds, it survived into Roman or even mediaeval times, wc should expect to 
find it mentioned by the later authors of antiquity. Now writers from 
Philochorua to Eustathius refer to n ‘temple of Athena Folios,’ a * temple of 
the Polias,' an ’old temple of Athena Polios'; and an inscription of the 
second or first century n.c, mentions ‘ tho old temple of Athena Polias, |J 
Mauv at least of these references, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, are to the 
Pre-Persian temple. The way in which that temple came to bear these 
various designations was this. It was originally the only temple of Athena 
Polias, that is of Athena in her character of Guardian of the City. But 
when the great temple which we call the Parthenon was built, that 
magnificent now edifice became at once the principal temple of Athena 
Polias, and the restored Pre-Persian temple, sinking to a subordinate 
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position, wns distinguished from it as 1 the old tom pie of Allien n Polios/ 
• the old temple of the Pol i as/ or * ibe old temple P simply, !n course of 
time, however, the goddess of the great temple csime to be commoTily 
known as Athena .Parthe 1109 (the Muidon Athena); and the name Parthenon, 
which originally and properly designated only a single chamber of the great 
temple, was in popular parlance extended to the whole of the great temple, 
of which it gradually became the regular appellation. Hence, when the 
name Parthenon had superseded the name 1 temple of Athena Folios' as the 
ordinary title of the great temple, it was no longer needful to distinguish the 
Pre-Persian temple from the great temple by the epithet *old ? ; accordingly 
the adjective was often dropt f and the Pre-Persian temple was called simply 
the " temple of Athena Polina 1 or, still more briefly, the 1 temple of the Poliaa/ 
This argument for the continuance of the Pre"Persian temple, drawn from 
the mention of the "old temple of Athena Polias h or simply 4 the temple of 
Athena Polias (the Poliaa) in later authors, I shall call for brevity the 
Polifl* argument. 

Idistly, Dr. Dbrpfeld believes that the Pre-Persian temple was actually 
seen and described by Puusaniaa in the second century A.D. His reasons for 
this belief will be given later on. 

Thus Dr, Dbrpfeld's main arguments for the restoration and continuance 
of the Pre-Persian temple are five in number, namely;— 


i. The argument from probability ; 

ii. The $p%dhod^mm argument; 
iii The 4 old temple 1 argument; 

iv. The Poliaa argument; 

v. The Pausanias argument. 

1 will examine these arguments one by one. 


(i.) The argument from probability. Dr. Dfapfeld considers that the 
AtheiMous most have rebuilt the Pre-Persia* temple soon after its destruction 
in 480 « c *,nee they would need it both as a place of worship and as u 
treasury tilt the larthenon was ready; and we now know that the exist in- 
Parthenon was not begun till 4+7 a.*, and was not ready to receive the new 
statueof the goddess until +38 jut” But an ex am i uat iou of the substruction* 
of the Parthenon and of the architectural fragments still existing on the 
Acropolis has shown that soon after the Persian war the Athenians probably 
under Union a administration, had planned and actually begun to build a 

tSTSili A,t T °? th l ?° f F««t Parthenon, to the 
sonthof the Prc-iersmn temple. That this new temple was Intended to 

replace the one burnt by the Persians is obvious and is admitted by Dr 
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Ddrpfeld himself.. 21 It seems, therefore, very improbable that the Athenians 
would have restored the old temple at the time when they were planning 
or bad actually begun to build a new temple which was to replace it. This 
improbability is increased by an admission which Dr, Dor pie Id implicitly 
made in the third of his papers on the history of the Pre-Persian temple. 
In Ids first paper be hud represented the destruction of the temples by the 
Persians as complete and total, 'Everything that could be broken was 
smashed, the columns were thrown down, everything combustible was fired, 
everything that was valuable was pillaged/ In particular the colonnade of 
the Pre-Persian temple shared this general destruction; For we know" that it 
was never rebuilt, and had it been standing after the sack the Athenians 
would certainly not (said Dr. Dbrpfeld) have pulled it down when they were 
restoring the templet But in his third paper Dr. Dbrpfeld expresses a 
different view of the state in which the Persians left the temple. He thinks 
that they by no means destroyed the whole of it, but left the walU and the 
colon nude standing. This follows with certainty, he says, from the condition 
of the architectural pieces (architraves, triglypbs, and g*im) of the colonnade 
which are built into the north wall of the Acropolis. For the excellent 
preservation of these pieces shows clearly (he tells us) that they cannot have 
come from the ruins of a temple which had tumbled in, but must have been 
taken from the building while it was at ill standing and carefully built into 
the Acropolis walk* 5 This is,, of course, to admit, what Dr. Dbrpfeld had 
previously denied, that the Athenians found the colonnade of the temple 
standing after the sack and that they deliberately and carefully pulled it 
down. Yet Dr. Dbrpfeld holds that at the Same time Umt they were pulling 
down the colonnade they were restoring the temple. la this likely ? And 
observe the place in which the pieces of the colonnade were fouud. They 
axe built into a wall which Dr + Dbrpfeld himself believes to have been 
constructed by Cimpu. la it not a fair presumption, then, that the colonnade 
was pulled down by Cimon 1 We have already seen that, on Dr, Dbrpfeld's 
own view, Cimon began building a stately new temple which was to replace 
the old one. And it now appears at least highly probable lhal he pulled 
down the colonnade of tlie old temple. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
his destructive activity on one part of the Acropolis was directly connected 
with his constructive activity on another part ? that he pulled down not only 
the colonnade of the burnt temple but the tempic itself, because he was 
building a new and grander temple to take its place ? On Dr. Dbrpfeld^ 
hypothesis* on the other hand, we must suppose that the Athenians were 
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either at tme and tile same time or in rapid succession, demolishing the 
cotonnrule of the uhl temple, restoring the temple Itself, and building n new 
temple to supersede it, Notliiug but the most cogent evidence should induce 
ns to accept an hypothesis so improbable. 

Till the new temple was really, the Athenians must certainly liavn had 
some strong place in which to store the public and sacred treasures. But 
tliat this place must necessarily have been, as Dr. Diirpfeld supposes, tbo 
western chambers of the restored Pre-Persian temple, is lar from obvious, 
even if we grant, what seems likely, that these cliarnbers had served as a 
treasury before the destruction of the temple.* 1 There were probably many 
strong places in Athens where the treasures could have been safely lodged 
till the new temple was ready to receive them. In point of fact, if I'rof. A. 
Kirch huff's restoration of an Attic inscription is correct,* 4 we have positive 
evidence that during the period in question some at least of the sacred 
moneys were kept, not in a temple at all, but in ‘ the enclosure to the south 
of tho old temple of Athena on the Acropolis,’ This enclosure may very well 
have been a temporary building erected after the Persian war to house the 
treasures till the new temple was ready. But as Lbe evidence of this depends 
on the conjectural restoration of an inscription, 1 refrain from laying weight 
on it, 

(ii.) The opiutkodumut argument. The argument on which Dr, Dorpfeld 
chielly relies to prove the restoration of the Pre-Persian temple is the mention 
of the opistfuxtmat In inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries B.O, 
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According to him, the ttfislktxiowos was the three western cl in inters of the 
restored Pre-Persian tom pie, which lead been in use us it treasury from soon 
after 480 B,a, and which in particular from 454 B.c. onward had accommo¬ 
dated the tribute of the allies* How if this was so, is it not remarkable 
that the first mention of the opidkademo* should occur on two decrees 
of 435 ML* just at the time when the Parthenon is known to have 
been practically completed ? One of these decrees provides, amongst 
other things, that 1 treasurers of the other gods" shall be elected by 
lot,- that they shall store the moneys of the gods in the opisfAo- 
tf&mos on the Acropolis* and that, iu conjunction with the treasurers 
of Athena, they shall open and shut the doors of the opiftkodomas and put 
the seals on them* The other decree ordains that the moneys of Athena 
shall be kept on the right side, and the moneys of l he other gods on the 
left side, of the 4pistkodvnw& It seems dear that these decrees of 435 ilc, 
lay down regulations for the storing of treasures in the t^ndh<dmim sis if 
that place were now for the first time to be used aa a treasury. This is 
perfectly intelligible if the opMImlomon was part of the Parthenon which 
was, as we have seen, receiving its last tenches about this very time. But 
it is hardly intelligible uu Dr. Dbrpfeld h s hypothesis that the opitfhtid&mm 
was the three western clminbers of the restored Pre-Persian temple which* 
according to him, had been already used as a treasury for forty years or 
more at the time when these decrees were passed. Surely it in no mere 
coincidence that the official lists of the treasures stored in three out of the 
four compartments of the Parthenon begin m the very year after these 
decrees regulating the use of the t/pi#ikQdvnu>$ as a treasury were passed, 
namely in 434/3 B.C,* 7 

Further, if Dr. Dorpfeld is right in bis view of the jyridjfodpflifif, there 
is a remarkable and even mysterious omission in the treasury documents 
which have Come down to us. These documents, preserved in inscriptions, 
begin with the above-mentioned decrees of 435 n.c.and are extant in an almost 
unbroken series for the rest of the fifth century, and, leas completely, for the 
fourth century fljC. Now in this long series of documents, beginning very signi¬ 
ficantly in the very yvam when the Parthenon is known to have been receiving 
its hast touches, mention i s made of four coinpartmeniii a and only four com¬ 
partments, of a temple, which were used as treasure-chambers. Of these four 
compartments three are rightly identified by Dr. Dorpft kl w ith three out of the 
four compartments of the Parthenon, namely ihe eastern portico, the eastern 
chamber or c&Ua r and the western chamber. But the fourth compartment 
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mentioned on the treasury documents (namely the opidhodvmwi) is identified 
by Dr. Dorpfeld, not with the fourth compartment of the Parthenon (namely 
the western portico), but with the western chambers of the Pre-Persian 
temple. It follows that, if be is right, the fourth compartment of the 
Parthenon (namely the western portico) is not mentioned on the treasury 
documents and was not used for the storing of treasure. If this is so, 
it is very remarkable, since the western portico, being at the back of the 
temple and therefore less accessible to the public, was much better adapted 
for a treasury than the eastern portico, which nevertheless, as we learn from 
the inscrip lions, was regularly used as such. Surely the natural and almost 
iuevitable inference from the inscriptions is that the fourth compartment 
mentioned on them (the tyiizlkodomos) was the fourth compartment of the 
Parthenon (namely the western portico), since the other three compartments 
of the Parthenon are known to have been user! as treasure-chambers for the 
first time in the very year after the regulations for the use of the opitlho- 
domes as a treasure-chamber were first promulgated. Thus even if we had 
no evidence before us but that of the inscriptions, we should almost bo 
driven, it seems to me, to conclude that the opvdhodomo& was the western 
portico of the Parthenon, This Wits Dr. Dtirpfeld's own view before the 
discovery of the Pre-Persian temple. Indeed lie argued strenuously for it, 
pointing out that the western portico was well fitted to serve as a treasure- 
chamber 1 since we know that it, as well as the eastern portico, was most 
carefully closed with strong railings and a door up to the architrave,’ and 
concluding that * in official language the opisthedemot was always the western 
portico of the Parthenon.’ 48 

But there is another and independent consideration which points at 
least ua clearly te the conclusion that the opisthodOMos was the western portico 
of the Parthenon, and not, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, the western chambers 
of the Pre-Persian temple. It is this: &pist!uxlo»m wa$ the regular 
name for the western portico, not for the western chamber (or chambers', 
of a Greek temple. Dr, Dorpfeld himself formerly admitted this 
mid used it, with justice, as an argument to show that the western portico 
of the Parthenon was the opidh^dvmos. * In all temples,' be said, 
' the name opitthodvMos designates the western portico. Why should the 
Part bon on alone be an exception ?’ 48 That this is the proper meaning 
of the word opidkodomos, as applied to a temple, can easily be shown! 
The name opisthodomos (literally * back-building') is defined by ancient 
lexicographers as ‘the back of any building.’® That it was applied to 
the back of n house is proved by a passage in Appian.* 1 Varro 94 and 
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Pollux 33 tell us tliat, in its application to 21 temple* the name iqnMhod&n&z 
designated the hack, as opposed to pr$dsmm the front. Now since prodmim, 
equivalent to prmam?* was the eastern portico of a temple, it follows that 
its counterpart ppisthtniomm was the western portico. This is confirmed by 
a passage in Diodorus Siculo^ 41 who, describing how Syracuse was turned 
into a vast workshop of arras in the days when Dionysius was preparing 
to make war on the Carthaginians, mentions that even the pronaoi anil 
flpidkodoMtfi (iU. the eastern and western porticos) of the temples were 
crowded with men hammering away as if for dear life. Finally, this 
interpretation of is put beyond doubt by the fact that opistlw- 

dmutt is the name applied to the western porticos of the temples of Zeun M 
and Hera 57 at Olympia. Hero there is no room for ambiguity; for the 
temples exist, though in turns, to this day, and though both of them 
have a western portico, neither of them has a western chamber. The 
interpretation 'western chamber' is therefore excluded. 

Since, then, qtwtkotfamQS was the regular name for the western portico 
of a temple, there can bo no reason for refusing it to the western portico of 
the Parthenon. Yet Dr. Ddrpfold takes the name from the western portico 
of the Parthenon, to which it was properly applicable, and transfers it to 
the three western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple, to which it is at 
best doubtful whether it was really appropriate. For it is to be remembered 
that, though western porticos were exceedingly common in Greek temples, 
as the remains of them sufficiently attest, wester a chambers were exceedingly 
rare ; and that whereas the name for the western portico is certain, the name 
for a western chamber is far from being so. Among extant Greek temples 
I know of three only which have a chamber opening from the west. They 
are the Parthenon, the Pre-Peisian temple, and the old temple at Corinth. 
There may be mom : Dr. Dorpfcld, out of his abundant knowledge, would 
doubtless he able to say. Now, in the case of the Parthenon, Dr. Dbrpfeld 
has made it highly probable that the western chamber was called the 
in the restricted sense of the word. In the case of the old 
temple at Corinth he has made it equally probable that the western 
chamber was not a back-room or treasure-chamber, but a separate shrine 
or cettaj* which could not therefore have been called rqnMhwfoirtfl*. The 
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Fne- Persian temple alone remains, and Dr. Dorp Feld assumes that the desig¬ 
nation of its three western eh ambers was cfisthrslonus, Rut [ cannot see 
that he hat any positive grounds for this assumption. Tr. may indeed bo 
admitted that the name oyi'sthwhimns, the regular appellation of the western 
portico of a letnple, would easily lie estended to a western chamber opening 
off it. in the rare cases where such a chamber existed. This in fact seems 
to have happened in the case of the Parthenon. For Plutarch mentions 
that, when Demetrius Pelioreetes came to Athens, the obsequious Athenians 
lodged him ‘ in the qpiXho&mos of the Parthenon.' !|> Hera the opistfAKtontw 
is most probably the western chamber of the temple, since the 
Athenians would hardly have lodged their Formidable visitor in the open 
western portico. In the ease of the Parthenon this extension of the name 
opisthwtemo! to the western chamber is easily explained by the fact that 
in Plutarch's timr, and long before it, the true name of the western 
chamber {namely the iHirtksnvn in the narrow sense) had been transferred 
from it to the whole temple. The western chamber, thus deprived of its 
proper name, would naturally Come to share with the western portico the 
name of apisttodotno* ('back-building’). But in tho case of the Pre-Persian 
temple wo have no evidence that its three western chambers were ever 
called opistJtod&mw™ On the contrary we have positive evidence that 
shortly before the destruction of the temple by the Persians its western 
chambers were not so called. For in the official inscription a which, by 
general consent, refers to the Pre-Persian temple as the Hekatompedon, 
and which dates from shortly before the Persian war, the western chambers 
nf the temple are called, not ypUihodvmitMt but simply 'the chambers in 
the Hekatompedon.’ This inscription, discovered since Dr. Dorpfeld firet 
propounded his theory, removes the last excuse for identifying the epitfUo- 
domes of Attic inscriptions with the western chambers of the Pre-Persian 
temple. With its removal. Dr. Dorpfcld « argument for the restoration of 
the temple, based on the mention of the npisthodtnnr# m inscriptions, fella 
to the ground. Hie argument, in fact, rests on a simple misnomer.* 3 
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(iii.) The ‘old temple' argument. Dr.Dorpleld argues, on the strength 
of Homer's testimony, that the Pre-Persian temple was the oldest temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis, existing side by aide with, though separate from, 
a small temple of Fred it he us. Ami he maintains that ‘ the ancient temple 
of Athena'which was burnt in +06 B.C. and the *old temple' mentioned 
on inscriptions of the fourth century B.C. must have been the restored 
Pro-Persian temple, which, by comparison with the Parthenon completed 
about 43s it.c, would naturally be called ‘ the old temple." 

Let ns take Homer's testimony first. In opposition to Hr. Dorpfeld 
it has been rightly maintained by Mr, Engeu Petersen 4,1 that Homer's 
evidence points clearly, not to two separate temples of Athena ami 
Freeh then a, but to a single joint temple in which they were worshipped 
together. In the first of the two passages of Homer cited by Dr. Dorpfeld 41 
it is said that Athena, after appearing to Ulysses in the island of Seller in, 
departed to Athens, where she 1 went into the strong house of Erechtheus.' 
The poet seems to represent the house of Erechtheus ’ ns the home of 
Athena, whither she returned after her expedition to Scheria. In the 
second passage* 5 it is said that Athena settled Erechtheus in her own rich 
temple in Athens, where bulls and lambs were periodically sacrificed to him. 
About this latter passage there is uo ambiguity. It is a plain statement 
that Erechtheus was worshipped in the temple of Athena.* 6 The first 
passage, though not so unambiguous, seems to imply that Athena was 
worshipped in the house or temple of Erechtheus. The two passages are 
obviously reconcilable on the hypothesis that in the Homeric age Athena 
and Erechtheus were worshipped on the Acropolis at Athens in a single 
joint temple, which might be called either the temple of Erechtheus or the 
temple of Athena, according as the speaker regarded Erechtheus or Athena 
as the original inmate of the shrine. Such a temple was the Erechtheuin. 
In it Erechlheua was worshipped in one chamber and Athena in another; 
and the building was accordingly aometimes called the Erect theum and 
sometimes (as we shall see) the temple of Athena Poliaa, Thus the 
Ereohtheum answers exactly to Homer's account of the shrines on the 
Acropolis; and we may accordingly assume that when the Homeric poems 
were composed the old Erechtheitm wns the only temple on the Acropolis. 
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This inference Hint the original Erechibcum was the oldest temple on 
the Acropolis 13 confirmed by Otter confide rations. In the first place the 
Eruchtheum was associated with the most ancient legends of Athens. 
When the Athenians wished to relate the very beginning of their history 
they told the legend of the contest between Athena and Poseidon for the 
possession of the country* Tina contest was believed to have taken place 
on the site of the Erochtheiim ; for within its precincts wore the gnarled 
olive-tree,, the salt well* and the mark of the trident on the roek which 
Athena and Poseidon had respectively produced as evidence of their title to 
the kind; 17 and here, when the contest was over, the two rivals were 
woratiijftid peacefully together. 45 Further, the ancient wooden image of 
Athena, the oldest of all her images in Athens, was preserved in the eastern 
chamber of the Ercchtheuin; * B and it is natural to suppose that the oldest 
image was kept in the oldest temple. The golden lamp, too, which burned 
1 lay and night, year in year out, in the chamber with the ancient image/ 8 
suggests that this was the holiest of all the shrines of Athens; and if thy 
holiest it must almost certainly have been the oldest. Lastly* the peculiar 
groqnd-plan of the Ereehtlieum, which is unique among Greek temples, 
speaks Strongly in favour of iu remote antiquity. The existing temple* 
indeed, dates only from tho end of the fifth century B,a; but its singular 
arrangement (notably the difference of level between its eastern and western 
chambers) seems to he explicable only on the hypothesis that it occupies the 
site and closely reproduces the plan of the original temple burnt by the 
Persians, motives of religious conservatism having operated io prevent anv 
important modification of site or plan. Thus we may conclude that the 
original Eredttheum, a joint temple of Erechtheus and Athene was the 
oldest temple on the Acropolis and that the Pre-Persian temple run at have 
been built later, perhaps in tho seventh or sixth century b,c. 

Hence, when in official Attic inscriptions of the first half of the fifth 
century b.c, wo find mention of 1 the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis Vrl 
or of 1 the old temple, " it is natural to suppose that the reference is to the 
old Ereobthemn, Two such inscriptions have come down to us: and a$ one 
of them, which mentions L the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis/ is 
certainly older than 450 B.t:., and the present Parthenon was nai begun 
until 447 B.C./ 15 it follows that there was on the Acropolis a temple officially 
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called 1 the old temple of Athena p some yearn at least before the present 
Parthenon was begun. Tins 1 old temple of Athena p cannot have been the 
Pre-Pcrsiau temple, for the official title of the latter waa the HekatoinpodorL* 4 
It mus^ therefore, have been the Eredithcutn, since we have no evidence 
that at lids: | uri am I there were more than two temples on [lit- Ac ro] to Sis. 
Rut If the Ereclitheum was culled 1 the old temple of Athena h before llie 
Parthenon was begun, it must have been so called by Coin paiisuii wills the 
Pre-Persian temple or Hekutompedoii; from which it fallows that* ;U5 we 
have already deduced from Homer's evidence, the Ereehtheum was the 
older temple of the two. 

The two inscriptions just discussed do nut imply that the'old temple 
nf Athena 1 or 4 the old temple p which they mention was entire mid in use. 
One nf tkem w directs that certain sacred money shall he kept * in the 
enclosure to the south (?) of the old temple of Athena* 1 The othei M directs 
that an inscription shall be set up 1 to the north (?) of the old temple/ If 
these inscription* date from after the Persian war, only the blackened walls 
of the 1 old temple 1 or Erechlheum would probably he standing at tho 
time; anti the inscriptions do not imply more than this* Nor does the 
designation of the Ereclithcuiu ns 1 the old temple of Athena'on inscrip¬ 
tions soon after the Persian war imply that the Pro-Persian temple or 
LIckatompedoTij by comparison with which the Ercchtlioum was called * old/ 
was still standing. If the official title of the Ercchtheum had been e the 
old temple of Athena 1 before the war, it would continue to he so afterwards, 
even when the Fro-Persian temple or lie ka torn pod on had been razed to tho 
ground. 

These two inscriptions, then, raise a presumption that In the first half 
of the fifth century b t c, f even before the Persian war, the Ereehthetim was 
officially known us J tins old temple of Athena/ But the mutilated stale of 
the inscriptions and the uncertainty as to their precise date prevent this 
presumption front amounting to a proof. 

After its destruction in 480 B.C. the Ercchtheum was not, so far as we 
know, rebuilt till towards the close of the fifth century B r e. From a 
well-known inscription 57 we learn that in 40!),8 B.c. the new Eiechtlieum, 
then approaching completion, was Kill! without n roof. It can hardly* 
Hierefore t have been finished before the following year. Relying on the 
evidence of nornc inscriptions which come to light a few years ago, Prof. A, 
Hichaelfa concludes that the temple was completed in the summer yf 
403 u.c + M Only two years later, in 4DG B.C., 'the ancient temple of Athena 
at Athens was burnt/ to quote the words of Xenophon/ 9 Dr. Dorpfcld 
thinks that thin 'ancient temple of Athena 1 cannot bate been the 
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Ertiotjtheum, flints that. temple was only about two years old at tho time. 
Certainly tire actual tempio was now, but as it replaced a very ancient one, 
the ohlest of all Athoimh temples, there would bo nothing surprising or 
n Eiitsiial if the new temple, standing on the sit i- and carrying on the 

associations and traditions of its venerable pmlece^or, should very sc.i be 

known sis the 'andeut' n v 1 old temple of Athena/ to distinguish it from the 
Parthenon, a new temple on n new site. Probably almost every old city 
could Furnish one or more examples of a simitar anomaly. Mr. H. N. Fowler w 
has cited the case of a new church in Boston which U called the * New Old 
South # or simply the 1 Old South/ because It succeeded to a church called the 
* Old South/ arid that though the new church stands in quite a different 
part of the town. The church, iri fact, is neither olil nor south* yet it is 
cat led both because its predecessor was 

Bui Dr, Dhrpfeld bas other arguments to prove that * the ancient temple 
of Athena 1 which was burnt in 41JG M.C. cannot have been, ;ls scholars used 
to suppose, the Erechtbeum. One of hm arguments is that mi the official 
inscription of 409/E u.c,, which contains the report of the commissioners on 
the progress of the new Eroohtheum, cbe temple is cn 1 Eed ? not 'the ohl 
temple of Athena/but 1 tho temple in which is the ohl image 1 ; 1 * 1 and he 
appears to hold tluit. fc the temple in which is the old imago h was always the 
official designation of the Erechtheum. If thk was indeed 1 he official title 
of the Erechtheum, it is very remarkable that it should never occur again in 
n single iuserij.it icm or in a single passage of an ancient w riter. Is it credible 
tlut the regular official title of tho Erechthenm should occur only once in 
the long aeries of official documents relating to the Acropolis which bus come 
down to us f On the other hand* the isolated occurrence on n single inserip- 
tion of the phrase 1 the tefuple in which i> the old image" ns an appullnlioti 
uf the Erechtheum can be explained very simply if we regard the phrase, 
not as the regular title of the temple, but as a temporary one adopted while 
the new* edifice was. building. The inscription in which the phrase occurs 
contains a report by certain public commissioners on the- unfinished state of 
the new temple, lit such a document the commissions could hardly 
designate as 1 old' a building which was in process of construction and on 
the unfinished state of which they were actually reporting. The anomaly 
of describing the building as ' old 1 in such circuni stances would have been 
too glaring. Accordingly the commissicuers chuss a title which better 
accorded with the facta and called it 4 the temple in which is the old image/ 
But this cumbrous title was probably a temporary one and would be dropped 
as soon ns the temple was finished. Certainiy the title does not occur on n 
single inscription after the completion of tho temple. On its completion the 
new Erechtheum would naturally assume in officio] as wot! as popular 
language the name of 'the old temple of A them in virtue uf succeeding to 
the site, the functions, and the traditions of the most ancient temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis. 
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Further, Dr. Pbrpfeld ftrgE'-a that 1 the ancient temple cif Athena burnt 
in 40G ii.r.'. cannot have been Uio Freeh Ihcum but mutt Lave been the Pro* 
1'cssi .-I temple, because the fm- of 40fi 11.1 . was identical with one mentioned 
by Demusthenefl an halving taken place in the which Dr. 

Durpfcld identifies with the western chambers of the Prospers inn temple. 
If Dr, Durpfcld could indeed prove that the fife in 'the ancient temple of 
Athena" in 4i)0 jj,c\ was identical with the tiro in the ^piMhoflam^ he would 
at least, have made it oertniu that ' the ancient temple of Athena' was not 
the BrechtheuDij since the Ercchtheimi had no cpisfkodom^ But wu know 
that the fires were not identical. Fur in the passage in which ho mentions 
the tire in the ttpidhotlomo^ Demosthenes is giving a list of men of high 
position who had been imprisoned for offences against, the state since the 
urohonship of Eudides (403 1 iUt), and among them he mentions the two 
boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers of the 
other g od a) who hod been imprisoned on account of the fire in the 
ifauu'h It follows tliat the fire iit the wn- later than 4^3 1 i!At, 

mu) cannot have been identical with the fire in 1 the ancient temple of 
Athena p in 40fi 

The view that the conHagratbn of 400 ii,c + took place in the Erech- 
thenm is confirmed by an inscription of 4 v-J\ which relates to the 
restoration of el burnt temple/ 4 The inscription is mutilated* but an 
expression which occurs in it makes it tolerably certain that the burnt temple 
refer red to in the inscription is the Erechtheum. That eleven years should 
have elapsed between the burning of the temple and its restoration is not 
surprising when wr reflect that in the interval Athens had been besieged 
and captured by a foreign foe, had languished under the tyranny of the 
Thirty, and had experienced the horrors of civil war. How soon after 305 4 
iu" r tho restoration of tlie temple was completed we do not know. It must 
have been finished before 370 A i u.:. t for a treasure-list of that year makes 
mention of a piece of gold plate which was kept in J the old temple. 1 The 
temple is mentioned again under the same title in trenail ru-tkta and other 
inscriptions of the fourth century blc, 6 ® At a much later date an inscription* 7 
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records Liter setting up of a statue beside 1 the old temple of Athena Polios. 
That the 1 eld temple of Athena Points T was identical with the 'old temple 
of the earlier inscriptions is highly printable [ and Lliftt it was the Erochtheum 
may be tlikenas certain, since Stnibo mentions the Erechtbeuin under tin- 
title of 1 the old temple of the Polks. NLfl 

Thus oil the hypothesis that the ' old temple' of the inscriptions and of 
classical writers w'eis the Erechlheum, all m clear and consistent. Not so on 
Dr. Ddrpfeld*s hypothesis that the ' old temple' was the restored Pre-Persian 
temple. If the ‘old temple ' of the inscriptions wag the restored Pre-Persian 
temple which had been used as a treasury since shortly after 4&U ii.e. and had 
been known as "the old temple* ever since the Parthenon was built or even 
planned ' how is it that the Hrst mention os’ 1 the old tempi'-' ’ ajj a. receptacle 
for tre-asurcs. occurs oil an inscription of 870 n.CJ. p about a centorv after the 
fMjp|j®$$d restomtion uf the leuiple? This long silence ef the inscriptions is 
difficult to explain on Dr. Dorpftld's hypothesis. But it is natural and 
indeed necessary on the hypo thesis that 'the old tciuple “ was the Erech- 
theiiin : since the EreCrhthc itm, after its destruction in 4hi n H a i% was not 
rebuilt till about 40 K iu\, was destroyed by fire shortly afterwards,™ a ml 
was still rebuilding in ill ►o 4 llx T . Tims in regard to the two expressions 
' old to tuple* and t^nstkoihmos, on which Dr. Dbrpfdd lays so much stress as 
designations s>f the restored Prc-Penakii temple and of a ]mU of it 
respectively, it is most significant that the expression opkthodomes dim mi 
tMxnr on tvaist-'.n-tints till offer the tvuqrfrtiou tf the P<ui.hcnan t . ttoul that the 
ix-pres&um 'old temple * doe* ml eteitr ml them till after the &4iqdtlimt- of the 

Brtdtfh* am r This is not only intelligible but necessary if cj.ndliodomo% 

designated a part of the ParLhcuhiu arid 1 old temple B designated the 

Erechthenm. But it is hardly intelligible and certainly not necessary if 

itpisthadomtM and J old temple* designated respectively a part and the whole 
of the "Pro-Persian temple which had been restored and used as a treasury 
from soon after 480 b.c. 

But this h not the only difficulty in the way of Dr, Dorpfeldfl identifi- 
cation of the ' old temple' with ihe restored Prc-Pemnn temple. On his 
hypothesis the opidhotlomos or western half of the Pre-Persian temple was 
burnt in 400 U.u. and its restoration after the lire h referred to in an 
inscription 71 which Prof. 11. Kohler dates in ddu 4 n.e. But we know from 
smother inscription 7 - that the rpLdhxxt'mtm was in u^ Eta a treasury in 39ft.7 
is.Cf. Hence Dr. Ddrpfehl is obliged to alter conjee Luridly the date of the 
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former inscription from 805 B.C. to some lime before SOS RC. The grounds 
fur dating the inscription its b.c. are* indeed, slight but so far as 
they go they are again st Dr. Dor pfo h 3 a » the u r y r arid l h e edit ur of I he i iihc ri ptio 1 1 
(Prof. U. Kuhk'r) appears to have do doubt ilh to its date. Moreover Dr. 
Dorpftld i* obliged to do further violence to the same inscription by inter¬ 
preting the expression *aT<i to llai*Ep&<r&Qv in it as it direction given from 
lbe standpoint of the Fre-P&rai&n temple instead of, as it is much more 
naturally taken h from the standpoint of the Erechthenm. TJ 

Again, we have seen that, the tire in J the ancient temple of Athena r 
and the fire in the ojn^diodrmos were distinct eon liberations. Hence if 1 the 
ancient temple of Athena 1 was the Pre-Persian temple and the vpistk$dQQtm 
was its western chambers, it will Fellow that the Pre-Pensian temple was 
twice burnt unci twice restored bo tween 40 G b.c, mid 353 U.C, 7 * If to these 
con Bagrations and restorations we add the burning of Lhe temple by the 
Persians in t-SH iu.'. and its supposed res tom lion shortly afterwards* it results 
that this unfortunate temple was thrice burnt and thrice restored wiihiu 
about a century. And yet not a stone of this triple restoration remains. 
Fate, which hits left us much of the temple ns it was before its destruction 
in 4?S'> E 5 .c. h has care fully obliterated every trace of its three subsequent, 
restorations. 

Lastly, Dr. Durpldd La confronted with the difficulty that Strabo calls 
the temple which contained the perpetual lamp 'the old temple of the 
Polina,* w and that the perpetual tamp is known to have been in the 
Erecli thou in - 71 from which the inference seems inevitable that in Strabo's 
opinion the Erechthcum was 1 the old temple* of Athena, In his first 
paper on the hislory of the Pre-Pendon temple Dr r Dorp fold Minsdf admitted 
that this inference was indubitable/ 5 Yet in his second paper he nut only 
doubted but denied the inference* maintaining that Strabo rightly described 
t he PrO-Pcrsian temple * the old temple uf the Pol ins/ but wrongly 
supposed it. to have contained the perpetual lamp. 7 "* It is a necessary corol¬ 
lary of Dr. Dmpfelds present, inleij ?rH at ion of Hie passogt? that Strabo* who 
describes only two temples un the Acropolis (lhe Parthenon ami 'the old 
temple of the Folios 1 ) omitted all mention of the unique and beautiful 
ErccbLbeuin, the shrine oT the most venerable monuments of Athenian 
history, ami (hat too though he mentions the perpetual lamp which is known 
to have been In it 

Such ure simn- of the difficulties which Ik- set Dr. PurpfeldV nticmpl lu 
identify the 'old temple 1 of the inscriptions and of c|a£rictil writers 
Xcii'.*phnn p StrubO with Hu- Pre-Pomon ■ ■ tuple, To ine Lliusv difficulties 
appear far greater than these which attend the current view that the 4 old 
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temple 1 was the Ereclitlieum. I therefore accept the current view and reject 
Dr, Dorpfald's 1 old temple* argument for the restoration and continuance of 
the Pre-Persian temple, 

■ iv r ) The Foli&s argument. Dr. Burpfeld argues that the Prc-Petwan 
temple must have been restored and must have subsisted down to the 
Roman period at least, since it is mentioned by the later writers of antiquity 
under tbs title of "the temple of Athena Points 1 or 'the temple of the 
Polina.’ 

The current opinion of scholars lias hitherto been that the oxpressioti 
1 the temple of Athena Polios 1 or, more briefly, * the temple of the Polina" 
always meant the Eicchtheum, the name being given to it because its eastern 
chamber had been from the earliest times the shrine of the ancient wooden 
image to which alone belonged the title of Athena Polios, If, then, Dr + 
DftrpfekPs Polios argument for the restoration of the Pre-Persian temple is to 
held good, he most prove: that the current view which restricts tS lc? name 
1 temple of Athena Folios 3 to the Erechtheum is incorrect ; he most prove 
that the Pre-Persian temple was also a tempi* of Athena Polios. This he 
attempts to do. He Bays: 1 In the fifth and fourth centuries the Parthenon 
was officially called cither “the temple" or '’the temple of Athena Polina. 1 ' 
Before the building of the Parthenon, its predecessor die old Athena temple 
(Pro-Persian temple) must have borne the same official titles, namely the 
short titi* iJ the temple/' the fuller title the temple of Athena/ 1 and the 
exact title 1 the temple of Athena Polios/""* 1 Thus Dr. Dorpfeld’fi view that 
the Pre-Persian temple was a temple of Athena Polios appears to bo n 
simple deduction from Iris view that the Parthenon was so. The question 
therefore reduces itself to this: What is the evidence that the Parthenon was 
a temple of Athena Polias ? 

Although Dr + Diirpfcid affirms, in the passage just quoted, that in the 
fifth and ioiiilh centuries n.c. the full official title the Parthenon was Hhe 
temple of Athena Polios/ he is unable to quote n single inscription, official 
or otherwise, of these two centuries in which tbe expression f the temple 
of Athena Polios r occurs at all Considering the multitude of official 
documents of the fifth and! fourth centuries relating to the Parthenon which 
have been preserved, the total absence in them of any mention of ■ the temple 
of Athena Polios' raises a presumption, very difficult to rebut, that r| k is 
cannot have been the official title of the Parthenon. In point of fact, in the 
whole range of Attic inscriptions from the earliest to the latest times, the 
expression 1 the temple of Athena Folios' appears to occur only once, 
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namely on an inscription of the thirsl century n L\ p in which (here is 
i l hsolu tely nut hi u g to she w to w 1 1 ich o E* the tern pies on 11«& Ac Topol i s i he 
expression refers.* 8 

Nur does I Jr, Bdrpfeld, so tar as I seo p quote a single iiiiffiription to 
prove that tlic Athena of the Parthenon was called Athena Folios, 

If we put aside assumptions repeated by Dr. Ihjrpfeld again and again, 
such as that * if there was a worship in the Parthenon at nil, it can only 
have been a worship of the Polios/ * l * the goddess of the citadel, Athena 
Polios, must have been worshipped in the Parthenon, - when we read 
of the temple of Athena Pols as we must ftssume that the Parthenon is 
meant; his arguments to show that the Fas thonon was a temple of Athena 
Folios appear to reduce themselves to three. 

(a) ' That Athena Fartbeuos wad the Polks la ahown by a comparison 
of Aristophanes, Bii\b, 826 with Th^toj'h. 1 130/ ** 1 aim unable to admit 

this inference* In one of the two passages cited Athena Mins is 
mentioned ; e * in the other Athena is addressed tinder a number of com¬ 
plimentary names, one of which is Partlienos.' 8 * Bot the passages, 
occurring in separate comedies, are wholly disconnected, and a comparison 
of them proves nothing as to the identity el Athena Parthenon with Athena 
Foliar 

(ft) From an expression "the old temple of Athena Bellas, uditch is 
conjectural ly restored on an inscription of about 100 Dr* Durpfeld 

infers that there must have been a new temple of Athena Poli» and that 
this new tempio was tho Parthenon 18 The argument, even if we grant the 
correctness of tho conjectural restoration on which it rests, does not seem to 
amount to much. Wo may allow that the expression E the old temple 
uf Athena Polina * probably implies a new temple of Athena, but it is not 
absolutely necessary that this new temple should have boon a temple of 
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Athene Pol ins ; it might have been a temple of Athena simply, or a temple 
of Athena under some other title* such ns Parthenon The opposition 
between on ' old temple of Athena Folia?: * ntkd a 1 new temple of Athena 1 
is not strict, but it is sufficiently intelligible for popular or even official 
language. 

(r) I)l Dbrpfeld's last argument to show that tbc Parthenon was a 
temple of Athena Folia* is thsa : ^he votive offerings which were preserved 
in the chambers of the great temple (the Parthenon) belonged for the moat 
part to Athena Polios/ 811 What the evidence for this statement is* X have 
failed to discover, Scholars are aware that lists of hundreds of votive 
offerings belonging to Athena and stored in the Par the non have been 
handed down to ua in inscriptions. With the help of the Indices to the 
Corpus of Attic Inscriptions, 1 have made a list of all the votive offering? 
which arc expressly designated in these lists as the property of Athena 
Folia*, whether preserved in the Parthenon or elsewhere. Here it is: — 

One animal's heath 30 

Silver water-jugs (number not specified) ™ some of them new, 82 

One silver tablet. 03 

One silver wash-hand basin. 1 * 1 

Two silver cups.®* 

Two offerings of Roxana* wife of Alexander the Great.® 11 
This is all. Of these offerings one only (the first) h known to have been 
in the Parthenon. The two silver cups are proved by a comparison with 
another inscription BT to have been in the ' old temple/ The place where 
the rest wen stored is not mentioned. Thus the number of votive offerings 
of Athena Polios which are known to have been kept in the Parthenon 
amounts ta one. Mow in those circumstances Dr. Durpfehl is able to affirm 
that most of the votive offerings in the Parthenon belonged to Athena 
Folia*, I am at a loss to understand. 

The presence in the Part he non of a single offering dedicated to A< luma 
Polias, or even of a few such offering* (for I have im objection to add, 
though the concession is gratuitous, the windi-hand Larin, the water-jug*, 1 hi ■ 
r ablet, and the two offering? of Roxana), cannot prove flint the Parthenon 
was a temple of Athena Polks. For by an exactly similar argument it 
might be proved that the Parthenon was a temple of J£cus Potions* or of 
Bran roman Artemi** or of Hercules* or of all three together, since votive 
offerings dedicated to these three divinities arc known from inscriptions 
to have been kept in it. flh 
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Thus tin? evidence adduced by Dr, Dorpfeld to prove that the Parthenon 
wns a temple of Athena Folios may be pronounced inadequate. As his 
view that the Pre-Persian temple was a temple of Athena Poll as is? merely a 
deduct ion from his supposed demonstration that the Parthenon was so, it 
necessarily shares the weakness of the premises from which it is drawn. 
Yet on the strength of this supposed demonstration Dr, Dorpfeld considers 
it probable that many liter writers of antiquity who speak uf the temple of 
Athena Foliar or of tin- Folk a refer to the Pro-Persian temple. But as, on 
his view, the Parthenon was also a temple of Athena Polina, he ndmils that 
fc in writers from Demosthenes downward it cannot always be determined with 
certainty w hether the Parthenon or the Pro-Persian temple is meant by the 
name "the temple of Athena Polios."*® 9 On Dr* Ddrpfdd'a theory there is 
another source of ambiguity which he oppem-s to have overlooked, Thu 
eastern chamber of the Erechtheum was also called, as lie himself admits, 

■ the temple of the Polios ,' m because it contained the ancient wooden image 
of the goddess. Thus mi Dr. I torpfolds showing there were simultaneously 
nb the Acropolis no less than throe buildings to which the expression temple 
of Athena Polina' (or, 'of the Folks * 1 } was equally applicable. The 
ambiguity t<« which such a state of things would necessarily give rise must 
have been very perplexing. Yet the writers to whom Dr. DorpfeLd refers 
speak of J the temple of the Folios ' without qu&Mcfttbn, ns if they and their 
readers knew of only one. 1 ® 1 

In order to determine this question of the proper application of tile title 
Athena Polks nr the Polks, I have examined, 1 believe, all the passages in 
the Om'jmx of Attic I used p lions in which the title occurs, as wall ns all the 
p.-fc.ssagos of classical w r iters bearing on the Athena Polks of Athens lftIt which 
I have been able to find. If 1 have overlooked any passage it has been 
through inadvertence. It may contribute to the solution of the question, 
which is of some importance for the history of Athenian religion and for the 
topography of the Acropolis, if I here set down the results of my enquiry* 1 *- 

In the first place, then, there are a good many passages both of inscriptions 
and of classical wri lets, which mention Athena Feltas, without, so far as I see, 
furnishing any hid Elation as to whether she was the godded of the Erech- 
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tbcum, the Parthenon* or the Pre-FemoiL Lempk. They my therefore he 
left uul of account ™ 3 But when these passages have been eliminated* there 
remain many other* which help to determine the proper application of the 
title Athena Pol Lis. 

Herodotus tells ua m that at some time before the coiiqtiesL of Acgim 
by Athene the Epulaumna begged from the Athenians a piece of the sacred 
ulive-wnpil in voider to make two images out of it, and that the Athenians 
granted (ho request on condition that the Epiihuukns should send yearly 
sacrifices to Athena Polios and Ere eh the us. This conjunction of Athena 
Polias with Erechtheus strongly suggests that Athena Folios is here the 
Athena who shared tin: Erechdieuin with Erechthcus. And this, is confirmed 
by another consideration. The yearly sacrifice* which the Epidaumns a cre 
to offer to Athena Polks and Erecktheus were to be a return or equivalent 
for the gift of the sacred olive-wood. Now the Athena of the Erechtbeuiu, 
ahovo all other Athenns, was intimately asocial ed with the olive, The 
original olive-tree which she had produced in her contest with Poseidon 
grew within the precincts of the Eroebtheuin; and her own most ancient 
image in that temple wat of olive-wood. 1 ** To no other Athena, therefore, 
qouSd the thank-offerings of the Epidatirianfl for the gift of (he olive-wood 
be so fitly presented as to the Athena of the Erc-chtbourn. Hence we may 
take i l as fuirly certain that by Athena FolLis in this parage Herodotus 
moans the Athena of the Erechtheunn 

Aristophanes in a passage which has been already quoted * 144 plainly 
implies that the robe, which is known to have been woven and presented to 
an linage of Athena on the Acropolis at the great Fannthenaie festival every 
fourth year , 107 was woven for Athena Folks; and what is only implied by 
him is expressly stated by the scholiast on the passage and confirmed by 
other writers. 10 - Was then the Athena Polks to whom the robe was 
presented the Athena of the Parthenon, tho Athena of the Pre-Persian 
temple, ur the Athena of ihe Erechtheuin ? Apparently she was the Athena 
ji! the Eruchtheum ; for the robe was woven or at least begun by two of the 
four girls, called timphoroi nr mvpWtib 3 " 61 who were attached to tho service 
of the Erechtheum and dwelt not far from the temple * 11 * 1 This is confirmed 
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by other considerations* The- custom seems tu have been not only to present 
tho garment to the goddess but to clothe her image in it ; m and stick a 
custom* bearing the mark* of high antiquity, would moat probably be 
practised on Athena's oldest image, namely the very ancient wooden idol in 
the E red i the tins. Wo rend lh Homer 113 Lhnt the Trojan piicMesa of At hen n 
placed a tine robe on the knees of the image to induce the goddess to -*avo 
the beleaguered city. A tad the Greek images which arc historically known to 
have worm real clothes seem generally to have been remarkable for their 
groat age- Thus the very ancient image of Apollo at A my eke, which 
resembled a bronze pillar, had a new coat every year, which the women wove 
tor the idol in a special chamber, 111 Evety fourth year a college of sixteen 
yeomen wove u robe for the image of Hera at Olympiad 11 That the image was 
ancient we are not told nLl ; but as the temple in which it stood was apparently 
the oldest in Olympia, having been originally a structure with mud walls and 
wooden pillars* 1 { * the custom of weaving the robe for tho image wasdoilblh;-^ 
of great antiquity. Before setting to work at the loom the women had to 
purify themselves with pig's blood aud water—a mark of an ancient rite. 
Again, the curious bronze statue of u man leaning on a spear, which stood in 
the busiest quarter of the city of Elis, was clothed in a garment of line linen 
which appears to have been renewed from time to time. That the image 
was of an antique Eastern pattern scorns proved by its history and the title 
of Satrap which it bore. 1 -’ 1 The iLinden l image of Hera at Samos 1 *" posaea^etl 
a large waul robe of garments of many hues—white* blue, crimson, purple, 
and pied, some of them much the worse for wear. 11 * The image of Diono at 
Doctoral seems to have been arrayed in fresh garments from time to time- 
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fur on one occasion, probably when her clothes weiv gnawing shabby, her 
husband Zens of Dodotm commanded the Athenian* in an oracle to ad ora 
her image afresh, The Athenians obeyed and sent a supply of gorgeous 
raiment in which the image of the goddess was decked out. USj From the 
great antiquity of the worship of Zeus ami Dionc at Dodonu it is safe to 
infer ilint the image of Dione was very old ; and as along with the rest of 
the finery the Athenians sent the goddess a new face or mask, it seems 
probable that the in tags was of wood. On the Acropolis itself the 
ancient image of Hrauroniaa Artemis was clod in many rubes of various 
shaped, the offerings of devout women; and the custom was extended to the 
later image, a work of Praxiteles 110 These analogies, not to cite others from 
the customs of barb irons peoples, 1 * 0 confirm the view that the image of 
Athena Polina which w p as periodically dressed in a new robe must have been 
the ancient wooden image in the Brechthemii. 3 - 1 This probability is still 
further strengthened by the Dresden Athena, 1 - 1 * a statue of n thoroughly 
archaic type wearing a robe embroidered with the Very scenes which u re 
known from ancient writers to have been wrought on the robe which was 
periodically placed op Athena's image on the Acropulb. 1 -^ 1 The statue in 
ipKCStion is certainly not n copy of the Athena of the Parthenon, the type of 
which is now familiar to ius from the Lu norm ant and Varvakeion statuettes 
and the gold medallions of the Hermitage Museum,, It can hardly, there¬ 
fore, be anything but a copy of the archaic Athena of the Ercrhtlioum 
doth'.'I in the embroidered robe which her handmaidens wove for her. True, 
the copy is itself not archaic but archaistk, that is, it is a somewhat late 
copy of a really archaic iniagCj as is shown by the free style of the scenes on 
the rube compared with the stiffness and const mint of the statue itself. Pu( 
this only gtX fc S to prove that at the comparatively Into time when the copy 
was executed the robe of state continued to be placed, not on the perfect 
statue of Athena in the Parthenon, but on a far ruder image of (he goddess, 
most probably on her ancient wooden image in the Ereclitbourn. On the 
whole, ihen p wc may safety conclude that when* in the passage under clbcus- 
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si on, Aristopb an eft speaks of the robe of Athene Poliiis, be is referring t<> 
the Athene of the Ereditheum. 

Aeschines mentions tlmt the priestess of Athena Polios was chosen 
from the family of the Eteobutad*™ Thai Atbena I'-dia* is here the 
Athona of the Erochtheum is quit* certain, For the Etcobattida or Butiuls. 
who furnished the priestesses of Athena Poliafl, Jtoisherl also the pints 
of Erechtbeus; 121 iheir legendary ancestor Bute* had an altar in the 
EtBctithttm/- 1 nnd was said to be either a twin hi other of Erecbtheus 116 or 
a son of Poseidon/* who in the Ereehthcum was identified with Erocbthemsj 
the portraits of the family wore painted on the walls of the Erectithemn; I j 
the statues of some of ‘them stood within it;^ ami a genealogical tree 
tracing the descent of one branch of the family from Erecbtheus was 
dedicated in the temple. 1 * lienee, whenever the priestess of Athena 
roiins is mentioned in an inscription m or by an ancient writer, 131 we may bo 
S|ir0 tbrtt tli" reference is to Athena of the Erocktlieftim, It be aduinl 
that the fact of Athena Bellas and Erecbtheus having been served by 
inembois of the same ancient family favours the view that from the earliest 
times, and not merely, ns Dr. DorpfoLl supposes; from the close of the 
fifth century B.C., the two worships had been conjoined in a single temple. 

The antiquary Phttochorns, who wrote his account of Attica about 
200 refers in a well-known passage to the temple of Athena 

Polios. The passage is quoted by Dionysius ol Halicarnassus/'' and the 
context proves that the ((notation is literal. It runs thus: ‘ A biteh having 
entered into the temple of the Polios and gone down into the Pandrosium, 
ascended the alter oi Zeus of the Courtyard which stands under the olive- 
tree and there lav down/ It is practically certain that ' the temple of 
the Polina* is here either the Ereehtheum as a whole or its eastern chamber, 
the rdla of Athena Polios. For the Pamlrosium or sanctuary of Pandrosus im¬ 
mediately adjoined the Freeh theum on the west; 111 and the sacred olive-tree 
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the phe-pekm an temple on the acropolis. 


i 11 icIi'T whjrii tkt dog litv down wm in tin- Fund rosin m, r 1 Further, the eastern 
chamber of the Erechtlicmn is uii a higher level tlmn the western chambers 

til the temple, mini there seems to have been a conn.. cation between tin 

two halves of the building. * 1 ' Tims the dug probably entered the eastern 
chamber of the Erecbthcum by (lie portico, went down {tvtra) lh*i stairs 
Into the western chambers, and then passed out through the western doer 
into Lite Paiadrosimn, This interpretation tits so well with the plan of the 
Brechtheum that it can hardly fail to be right. Hence we have the 
testimony of Philwborua that in the third century it.f\ the Erechthcuni 
,,r its eastern chamber was called the temple of the Poliaa As an 
antiquary who had made n special study of the history and monuments of 
Athens, Philochoms was not likely to he mistaken ns to the temple of 
Athena Polios, ami his evidence is therefore of the greatest weight. It will 
Imj observed that he writes as if he knew of only one such temple. 

Htrab» 1: H mentions two temples of Athena on the Acropolis, namely 
the Parthenon and ‘ the old temple of the Polios, in which is the never 
dying lamp. 1 Wo have already seen that this ‘ old temple of the Pali as ’ 
must be the Erochtheum, since the perpetual lamp is known to have been 
in the Ercchtbcnm. 

Plutarch, in speaking of undent wooden images, mentions J the wooden 
image of the Polios set up by the aborigines, which the Athenians preserve 
t„ this day.’ lja This undent wooden image ia of course tire old wooden imago 
of Athena in the Erechthcuni. Therefore by ‘ the Polios ’ Plutarch dearly 
understood the Athena of the Erechfcheuin. The scholiast on Demosthenes uo 
also calls the wooden image of Athena on the Acropolis the image of 
Alhcna Polina, distinguishing it from the other two famous images of the 
goddess on the citadel, namely the gold and ivory statue <-f Athena 
ParLhenos and the colossal bronze imago of Athena Promachoa. 

Pmumnias, in mentioning the same an cleat image of Athena in tho 
Erechtheum, records tis great antiquity and says that in the olden time the 
Acropolis was culled the cityTlie remark is obviously intended 

to explain the epithet Puli us applied to the goddess of the old image* 
There can therefore be no doubt that to Fausaniaa the Athena of the 
Ercuhthemn was Athena Polias, and that when a few lines lower down, 115 
he mentions various antiquities 1 in the temple of the Polins ! he means his 
readers to understand that he is still in the Erect) then nn 

Lucian represents an imaginary assembly of philosophers taking place 
on the Acropoli* ‘in the eastern portico (prcma&t) of the Polios,' where they 
were provided with seats by the priestess, 1 ** We have seen that the 
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priestess of Athena Polks served in the Ercehtheum. It follows that hy 
'tiio eastern portico of the Poli.os' Lucian means the eastern portico of the 

Enoch then m. „ . . , 

t ■ lament of Alexandria say* that Erichtimruns was huned m 1 h,: 
temple of the I'oiiaa.’ 1 " As Erichthoniua was identical with Erechthaue," 
the ‘ temple of the Polina' in which he was buried can only have been Urn 
Ewhtlietim. whore lie was worshipped jointly with Athena. Cfoments 
statement that Erichthonins w as buried in the temple of the Volins is copied 

by Arnobius. 11 * „ _ 

PhilostratiiB“ T mentions 'the image of Athena Poll as among llie 
oldest images in Greece. He dearly refers to the ancient image in the 

Lastly. Him wins, in shaking of the Acropolis, mentions the temple 
nf the Polina and the neighbouring precinct of Poseidon,* elding 1 for after 
their contest we united the divinities to each other m thou fthtmui ' 
Obviously lie is speaking of the joint temple of Athena and Poseidon 

(Erechtheusl that is, the Ercchthenm. 

Tima it appears that ancient writers from Herodotus to Hnnerius 
ro.mln.lv understood Athena Polias to bo the Athena of the Erechtbouin. 
But there is more evidence to the same effect. The sacred serpent, which 
lived in tho ErecMeum and seems to have Isien neither more nor less 
than Erichthoniufl or Ercchthcus himself was called the guardian of Athena 
VnlS'is 1 ' 1 ’ This implies that Athena Polina was the goddess of the temple 
in which tho serpent had Ids den, namely the Ereclitheum, Further.there 
have been found on the Acropolis and its southern slope some pedestals 
which as we learn from the inscriptions on them, formerly supported statues 
of Ldrls who had served Athena Volins ns i rrrpftom. 1 ** The Athena Polina 
of these inscriptions is undoubtedly the Athena of the Erechthen.u, Since, 
^ wo have seen already, the girls called rm ptuum were attached to the 
service of tho Erechtheum and dwelt near it. As if to put this beyond 
a doubt, one at least of the inscriptions JM records that the girl served 
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TEE PRE-PERSIAN TEMPLE ON THE ACROPOLIS, 

J Athena Polina and Pandrosus.’ As Pandrusus w:.s one of the t hree maidens 
to whom Alhenn entrusted the infant Erichthormw (Erechtheus), 151 awl ns 
Lit tdiifdo was actually contiguous to the Erechthanm, 153 it is certain that 
Athena Polhis with whom she is associated in this inscription was the 
Atliena of the Erechtheum. For n similar reason when we learn from 
another inscription iM that the Athenian ] !W ]s {tphebeij sacrificed on the 
Acropolis ‘ to Athena Poliaa and to the Nursing Mother {Kwtotrvphos) mid 
to Pandrosus,* we may bo sure that the Athena Polisia to whom these 
sacrifices were offered was the Athena of the Erechtheum. 1 ** 

TJms fur ell the passages of ancient authors and inscriptions which we 
have examined either support the view that Athena Poliaa was the goddess 
of the EroehUMmm or are neutral, There remain, however, three passages 
of ii,lLj it‘nt writers which do more or less countenance Dr. Burpfclds opinion 
that Athena Polios was also the goddess of the Parthoii, n. The gold and 
ivory statue of Athena which Phidias made for llie Parthenon is called by 
Clement of Alexandria the statue of the Polina,'* Here, then, indubitably 
Clement speaks of the Athena of the Parthenon os Athena Poliaa A,Min, 
t scholiast on Aristophanes ,5 ' says that the vpiUlotlonm was ' behind the 
tcinplo of Athena Polios.* As this probably means that the opistkodimo* 
was a compartment at the west end of the temple in question, and the 
Erechtheum ban] no opisthodomea, the scholiast must here be speaking either 
of the Parthenon or (according to Dr, Ddrpfold) of the Pre-PersiarTtempk, 
In eitlicr case his statement favours the opinion of Dr, Durpfcld, according 
to whom both the Parthenon and the Pre-Persian temple were temples of 
Athena Poliaa, Lastly, Eustathius 1M speaks of H the image of the Gorgon 
dedicated to Athena Potias. J It is possible that Eustathius was here thinking 
of the ivory head of the Gorgon Medusa which adorned the breast of the 
statue of At lie us Part lienee in the Parthenon, 188 
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These three passages are, so Far as I see, the* only ones in all ancient 
literature which at all favour Dr, Durpfeld's view that Athena Folia* was the 
goddess of the Parthenon a* well as of the Ere chili cum. The passage of 
Eustathius is almost valueless on account of its ambiguity, not to speak of 
tho lateness of the writer. There remain, therefore, to support Dr, 
Diirpfold'g view the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, a Christian writer 
living in Egypt in Hie second century A.H., and that of a scholiast on 
Aristophanes of unknown date. All other passages of ancient writers and 
all the inscriptions without exception either support the view that Athena 
Potias was tho goddess of the Kfuchlheuin or are neutral, In the lace of 
this vast preponderance of evidence we can liardly doubt that dement of 
Alexandria and the gcboliast on Aristophanes were mistaken, mid that 
Athena Pohas wji s the guilder of the Eryclitheum alone, If so p Dr. 
Ddipfeld'u Polios argument in Favour of the restoration of the Pro-Persian 
temple must be given up. 

(v.) The Paueanias argument Dr. Ddrpfdd holds that the restored 
Pre-Fcnduu temple was seen by Faustinas in the second century of our era 
and was described by him in a passage quoted below , 160 At this point of 
his work Pau^atijias is describing the Acropolis, In the preceding chapter 
lie hud mentioned the precinct of Bruiiruniun Artemi a at the south-western 
side of tho Acropolis j and he is uow proceeding eastward from it towards 
the eastern front of the Parthenon, describing in topographical order every - 
ihiug he met with that seemed to him of interest. He is nuw standing 
either to the west or to the north of the Parthenon and lie mentions a 
temple. Dr. Ddrpfeld holds that Fausunma is now on the north side of the 
Parthenon and that thy temple which he mentions is the Pre-Persian 
temple. That he is now on the north side of the Parthenon in proved. Dr. 
Dorpfeld thinks. In' the fact that almost immediately after mentioning the 
Uinple he mentions an image of Earth praying for rain , 1151 which is known 
from t%n inscription cut in the rock to have stood a little to the north of tin 
Parthenon, between it and the site of the Fto-Persian temple- The present 
passage would therefore. Dr, Ddqifeld urgin g lie a very appropriate place in 
which to describe the Pre-Persian temple. Me believes that there i* a 
lacuna in the passage, that a whole page has probably dropped out, and 
that it contained a description of the temple and its 

I agree with Dr* Ddrpfeld ill thinking that there is ;i lacunn in the 
Urxt of Fausaniog at this point, 1 *” that u fuller description ui the tempi* 
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mentioned at the end of the passage has dropped out, and that the present, 
would not be an inappropriate place in which to describe the Pre'Persian 
temple, if it still existed. Accordingly it Dr. DurpfckTs other arguments 
had convinced mo that the Pre-Persian temple had been restored and bad 
subsisted down to Fausauias 1 time, 1 should have been disposed to believe 
with him that Pausauins had described it here. But ns his other arguments 
in my judgment, entirely fail to support his conclusion, I can hardly think 
that Pausaums here described a temple the history of which is otherwise 
a total blank from its destruction in 4sy ii r e. down to the excavation of its 
ruined foundations in 1886, In these dreuinstances the view advocated by 
)[, N r UJriclis m is still, in my opinion, the most probable, namely that the 
temple here mentioned by Pausanias was a temple of Athena Ergane. 
Certainly the defective passage opens with a mention of Athena Ergaite; 
and that the goddess was w oral lipped on the Acropolis under this title is 
proved by the discovery on the Acropolis of no less tlrnn five inscriptions 
containing dedications to Athena Krgime* 1 ^ As two of these inscriptions 
were found on the terrace between the sanctuary of Braurouian Artemis 
aud the west end of the Parthenon, it is not improbable that there may have 
been a small temple of Athena Ergane here. The southern part indeed, of 
the terrace was occupied by a large building supposed to have been the 
Ghattaotfcic or 4 store-house for bronzes r which is known From an inscription™ 
to have stood on the Acropolis. The foundations of tins building, which 
abutted on the southern wall of the Acropolis and had a colonnade along its 
northern front, were discovered a few years ago. 1 ' But there is romn enough 
for a small temple on the northern part of the terrace, and this position 
would fit in perfectly with Fausauias* route. It is true that though this part 
of the terrace has been excavated no foundations of a temple have been 
found* But if the temple was small the foundations might easily bis 
removed. Similarly we know that there was a temple of Pnndrosus on the 
Acropolis adjoining the Erechlheumd 1 ^ hut none of the foundations have 
boon diaoovered, Ir in Lo lx remembered that some of the buildings which 
Fausunias calls temples were liny; for example he gives the name of temples 
to the choregie monuments- 1M of which n specimen has survived in the well- 
known monument of Lyaicrates at the eastern foot of the Acropolis The 
temple of Athena Ergane, supposing that there was such a temple and that 
it stood on this terrace, could not bo older than the end of the fifth century 
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B„c,. r siiteu tlie terrace appears to Lave been reduced to ipresent level at 
that 'dated 70 

The supposition that in the passage under discussion Pausaniaa U 
describing a temple to the west of the Parthenon tits in with the travellers 
route rather better than Dr. Dbrpfeld'e view that he is describing the 
Pre-Persian temple- For Dr. Boipfeld’s hypothesis requires that Pausanias 
should have parsed by without mention the image of Earth on his way to 
the Pre-Peraiuu temple, and that after quitting the temple he should have 
retraced his stops westward till he came to the image, then faced about once 
mure and proceeded eastward to the front of the Parthenon. Whereas on 
the other hypothesis Pausanbs proceeds uniformly eastward from the 
Propy l oca to the front of the Parthenon, without once in the interval 
returning on his steps. unless it bo to describe the statues on one side of the 
road after he hail first described those on the other. 1,1 

(vL) I[i conclusion I venture to state explicitly two architectural consider¬ 
ations, admitted by Dr. D rpfeld himself, which have already been implicitly 
indicated in the course of this paper anil which seem to tell strongly against 
Ids theory. In the first place, if the temple was rebuilt twice or even thrice 
after the Persian war* it. is surprising that no vestige of these restorations has 
survived, ninl that all the remains of the temple, which are considerable, 
should date from before the Persian war. In the second place p Ef Dr + 
Dorpfold Is right, the Athenians built the beautiful caryatid porch of the 
Erechlheum, one of the gems of Greek architecture, within about six feet of 
the long dead wall of the Pre-Persian temple; and they not only suffered 
that temple to remain blocking up the porch, but when is had been 
providentially burnt, they deliberately restored it. It is hard to suppose the 
Athenians guilty of such an outrage upon good taste* Dr, Dorpfeld seeks 
to palliate it by comparing the case of the Parthenon frieze, which was fixed 
in a position so high and at such an nngle to the spectator that it must have 
been impossible to view it projK-rly from (lie ground. But the cases are not 
parallel. The jaws of Greek architecture required that the Parthenon frieze 
should be where it was; they did not require that the beautiful porch of one 
temple should be blocked up and hidden by the long dead wall of another. 

On the whole, then, the balance of evidence appears to incline 
decidedly against Dr + Dorpfeld's theory that the Pre-Persian temple* shorn 
of its colonnade, was restored after its destruction in 4ti0 W.C., and that it 
continued to disfigure the Acropolis all through the rest of (he classical 
ages. But I am far from laving down dogmatically a conclusion which is 
readied only by a somewhat delicate weighing of the arguments on both 
sides, nnd 1 will withdraw any or all of the objections 1 have urged to Dr. 
Dorpfeld's theory if he or any one else can prove them to be untenable* 

J. G. FEAZKR. 
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THE CHARIOT-GROUT OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 


As the rflratmngetuent of the sculptures at the British Museum has 
now roadie.1 the Mausoleum Room, the questions a? to the restoration o 
that famous building arc naturally brought to the front, and it is to be hoped 
that the occasion will arouse fresh interest in it in the minds of English 

friends of art and antiquity. 4 

I do not propose in the present paper to do more lhau call attention to 
one point the composition of the chariot-group which is sometimes supposed 
tJ> have crowned the edifice. Larger and more general questions 1 leave. 
The restorations of Fergus*™, Pullirn and Petersen, which have been 
repeated by -ubsequent writers, 1 all professedly follow the statements of 
Flinv and hold the building to have consisted of a pteron standing on n 
] 0 ft v brae and supporting a pyramid on which the chariot-group stood. 
T| iese writers all gave the Mausoleum trie height fined by Pliny of 1*0 feet: 
but recently Dr Trendeleuberg- has called this view in question,maintaining 
that the full height was only 75 feet, ami that the high base is a modern 
fam v The question would be worthy of a more careful discussion than it 
h L s yet received. Both the oi ler and the newer view tire by no means free 
from difficulty : but 1 do not propose in this place to any more on the 

11 has been iistud among restorers of the Mausoleum to place on the 

summit of the pyramid which crowned the edifice a standing quadriga 
containing the male and female figures commonly called Mmiadiis and 
Artemisia^ It is the question whether those figures really belong to the 
quadriga which 1 wish briefly to discuss, They were supposed to do so by 
Sir Charles Newton, though with his usual wise caution he clearly indicates 
lhat he regards it as anything hut Certain. Almost the only subsequent 
writer who boldly accepts this composition of the chariot-group is Uriichs . 1 
Ml, Murray in his HUttirg of Grid. Scitfpivrd (2nd edition} writes of it: 
- If iheae statues, as seems most probable, belonged to the chariot of the 
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pyramid, they would naturally be the work of Pythias.’ Stark" however hail 
already, nearly thirty years ago, argued that the statues could not belong to 
the chariot. Wolters 7 agrees with him, ami Overbeck, though with some 
reserve, inclines to the same opinion. The ofHcird Guide of the British 
Museum (ed ISDGj leaves the question quite open. 

I have recently had occasion to consider the argument on both sides nf 
the quest ion, and have came to the conclusion that Pul I suds restoration of 
the chariot-group cannot be upheld : it seems to me probable for many 
reasons that the figures of Maiuolus and the lad) do not belong to the 
chariot-group which surmounted the Mausoleum. 

Let us first consider the ancient evidence, which con si si* in w passage nf 
Pliny, He aays ■ * In -unmio est quadriga marmorca, quam fecit Pytlus ,V. L 
Fythius). 1 Now it seems very unlikely that Pliny would thus speak only of 
the chariot, if it had contained so important a work aa the statue of Mausolus 
himself, He speaks expressly of a quadriga, and the natural inference is 
either that the quadriga was empty, or that it contained only a charioteer of 
no special importance, ftuch arguments from omission however must never 
be pressed loo thr T and cannot be in themselves conclusive. 

Secondly it seems in the last degree unlikely that fho Greeks would 
place important portraits in a chariot at a height from the ground, at. which 
they would be practically invisible, at least iu detail. Even if we could 
suppose that visitors could climb the lofty pyramid which supported the 
chariot, figures standing in it would bo quite over their bends and not to lie 
seen. And moreover, iu order to support colossal marble figures in the 
clmriot r the bottom of it would hove to be made solid with the pedestal, 
a most awkward as well as an awkward -looking arrangement. A mere 
marble support in the middle would not bo sufficient, for the Greeks were 
very fond of solidity in their constructions. 

These arguments would go to establish lire probability that the chariot 
"f Py thins was empty. And what con Id be more appropriate to a tomb than 
an empty chariot? The unridden hm.se, which indicates nt once the rank 
and the death of lire hero, commonly makes his appearance on Greek 
sepulchral reliefs. To our own days the charger of a dead officer is led 
u mid den In his funeral possession. The empty chariot would have the same 
meaning. 1 do not mean that an image of Muusulus would necessarily be 
out of place in the chariot, but merely that its absence would be natural. 

Prum these general commierations let us turn to the examination of the 
existing marble?. And here there appear to be certain valid reasons for 
supposing that, whoever may have stood in the chariot, it could scarcely be 
the statues of Mausolus and the lady which we posses?. 

The attitude of both these statues is dignified and monumental. Both 
are clad in full draper}' of chiton and overdress. Man solus stands in a firm 
attitude, his right hand somewhat raised, iu his left hand probably a long 
sceptre. The lady ba model of finely arranged drapery. What her hands 
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wens doing we cannot say; perhaps in one of them she held a patera: they 

are gentl^e^ continuing to call this female figure ‘the lady/ I will 

venture to give her a name. I quit* agree with the view which is frequently 
accepted, and is adopted by Welters and Other authorities, that she must be 
Artemisia. She is evidently intended to match llausolus, and was found 
close to him. In spite of the bod preservation of the head we can trace the 
ordering of the liair. which clusters round the temples in small formal locks. 
And Walters rightly observes that such an arrangement would he very 
strange in case of a goddess. It is borrowed from life, as we may see from 
the instance of the stele of Philia. ami is probably one of those formal 
nnJ stately Ionian fashions which lasted longer m Asia Minor than in 

" ' is it possible then that our Maneolua and Artemisia can have stood in 
the chariot ? It at once occurs to us, that had it been so, one of the two 
md rt have been grasping reins and goad, and have worn appropriate dress for 
driving The dress of a charioteer is well known, it was a long rather closeJy- 
fittim' chiton, sometimes gathered closely to the chest, and confined by 
crossing bands. As examples of chariot-groups wa have an almost infinite 
number of reliefs on the friezes of temples, in dedicatory tablets, in metopes 
like that from Ilium, ami on coins. As examples in the round wo have no 
perfect group extant, but we have some evidence of the composition* of the 
chariot-groups in the western pediment of the Parthenon from the drawings 
of Carrey I do not think that I am exaggerating in saying that the whole 
of Ulis testimony is in the same direction. The charioteer is always showing 

ici his attitude kia relation to the horses. 

Considering facts like these, which indeed are obvious enough p is it 
im&tible to suppose that our two colossal figures stood in a chariot ? Neither 
ia clad in charioteers dress; neither shows the slightest sign of holding the 
reins or controlling the horses; the dress of both is entirely unaffected by 
the wind. Possibly it might bo fancied that there was a third person, Nike, 
or some other, present to hold the reins; but for such a theory there is, so 
far as I know, no ground whatever. Of course, as the chariot was at rest, 
one would not expect either strain in the person controlling the horse* or a 
violent motion in the drapery; hut it seems contrary tq the usual customs of 
Greek art in the case of persons standing in a chariot to give no indication 
of relation to it or the horses. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the figures of Mausolns and 
Artemisia are of precisely the same marble a* are the horses: but this 
would in any case be natural, and proves nothing. It has further been 
supposed that the break in the drapery of Mansolus near his left knee may 
have been made to allow room for the rim, dirmf, of the chariot This 
however cannot be the case. Judging by the size of the wheel, the rim of 
the chariot if it were of the usual form would be at least as high as the 
thigh of Mfliisolus. not his knee : a* a matter of fact the break is but 21 feet 
from the plinth, whereas the top of the wheel would be quite a foot higher, 
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nnd the chariut-rim considerably higher still. The break therefore most 
have had (mother purpose, 

ft appears that both of the statues aero found in the neighborhood of 
fragments of horses and amid the mins of the steps of Line pyramid. This 
is no doubt much the strongest argument in favour of their belonging 
together. But although the fact stated entries weight, yet it does not seem 
to me to outweigh all that can he said on the other aide. The exact find- 
spot of statues has sometimes been a misleading indication. The excavations 
at Olympia have proved to demonstration what extraordinary chances rule ns 
to the direction falling statues will take or the fate they will meet, Some 
figures from the Olympian pediments fell almost straight, and suffered 
comparatively little, while other figures dose to them in the pediments were 
hurled to a great distance or shattered into & thousand fragments. In 
company with the fragments of the horses of the Mausoleum were found not 
only the statues of Mauwlus and Artemisin, but also a variety of heads male 
and female, fragments of draped figures, and a lion. It the argument from 
the find-spot were conchistve, it would show that all these stood on the 
pyramid. It is clear that an earthquake or some violent convulsion hail 
mixed tip sculptures from various quarters. In passing I may throw out 
one question based on the present state of the statues. It is certain that 
the Mausoleum remained almost uninjured for a very long time, some 
authorities thiuk ns much as loGU years.* Is it possible that the head of 
Mail sol us which wo possess can have been exposed to storm and rain for a 
third of that time and show so little trace of weather? 

These arguments however can only establish a probability, 1 now come 
to one which" seems to me to go far to establish certainty. In comparison 
with tlie wheels and the horses of the chariot the figures of MausollU and 
Artemisia are decidedly too small. 

I have made many measurements of horses, wheels and riders on friezes, 
stelae and sculptures in the round. ; do not here propose to set forth in 
detail the results of these measurements, but the general conclusions to 
which they have led me may be succinctly stated. As the measurements 
were necessarily only approximate, I will not regard small fractions. 

The figure of Mausolus stands 0 feet 10 inches high i that of Artemisia 
8 feet 8 inches high. 

The chariot-wheel, as restored at the British Museum, has a diameter 
of 7 feet 7 inches. 

The heroes as erected have a height from the ground of 1 1 feet 9 inched 
to the top of the head; of 8 feet G inches to the saddle. IJ 

On observing the wheels of chariots on stelae and friezes one finds that, 
their diameter is about half the height of a man, sometimes rather less, 
sometimes :ts in the Xantbiao frieze slightly more, but never so much as 
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three-fourths of that height. Yet this lost is the proportion between the 
diameter of the Mausoleum chariot-wheel and the height of Man solus. 

As regards the proportionate height of horse and man, the general rule 
in Greek sculpture of (lie beat period seems to be that the standing horse 
and the mau are of about equal height ; while the length of a horse's body 
is about three-fourths of Mint height. Tliese proportions hold in tlic Par¬ 
thenon and Mausoleum friezes; but of course this evidence cannot be 
insisted on, since in any case the isocrphalic law would require the heads of 
horses and men to be a built on a level. If however we turn to sepulchral 
stelae and other reliefs where this law does not prevail, we find the same 
scale of proportion usually to hold. And it is shown also in the few eases 
in which we possess horsemen sculptured in the round. Tims if the horse¬ 
man of the Locrian pediment 10 lie restored, it will be found that his height is 
onc-tlurd greater than the length of his horse’s body, so that if hr stood 
beside the horse the tops of their heads would be level. 

We have however the good fortune to possess several equestrian figures 
in the round sculptured by the very artists who worked on (he Mausoleum. 
The figures of an Amazon and Nereids from Epidaurus," apparently marie 
from the designs of Timotheus. are of about the same height in proportion 
to their horses as in the Locrian rider: that is, the rider and the horse are of 
about equal height. 

But perhaps the best instance which can be cited is the Persian horse¬ 
man from the Mausoleum. This rider, to judge from the length of his thigh 
(about 32 inches), would if standing be between 0 feet and 0 feet (1 inches 
high. Mis horse is just about 7 feet long, mid so would be just as tall ns the 
rider, if both stood complete. It thus seems to bo the rule in good Greek 
art that the tops of the heads of a standing horse and of a standing man 
should he about on a level. Yet the head of Mail Solus is 2 feet lower 
than that of the Mausoleum chariot-horse, white the head of Artemisin 
barely reaches up to Ids saddle. 

Perhaps the easiest way to convince ones eye* of the disproportion 
between MmiS'his and tlie chariot-horse is to compare him with i hi.- Persian 
rider who stands in the same room with him at the British Museum. This 
rider was nearly a.- tall as Manseliis, and decidedly taller I halt Artemisia, but 
the horse he bestrides looks like a tittle pony beside the huge chariot-horses, 
while in stylo it is incomparably superior. 

An anonymous writer to the Athauvuw l - lias tried to remove the force 
of arguments such as these used by me on a previous occasion. In the first 
place lie maintains that the proportion of the height of the head of Mnusohis 
to the length of the head of the chariot-horse is the same as is found in the 
case of men and horses in the Parthenon pediment and in nature, I do not 
controvert his statement; but he has overlooked the further fact that the 
head of the Mausoleum chariot-horse is quite abnormally short. Its length 
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in proportttm te Lhfi height of the horse is only *ti. whereas the length of 
head in proportion to height is in the Parthenon frieze about ‘34 or '3o : 
on the other hand the head of Mausohis is unusually large m proportion to 
the total height of the statue, Thus to measure only the heads in misleading; 
the thin" to be considered is the relative heights of horse and man j and 
it could scarcely 1*5 maintained that if the head of the horse of Helios in 
t he Parthenon pediment were joined to a proportionate hotly it would stand 
as much higher than the head of the Theseus standing as does the head oi 
the Mausoleum chariot-horse above that, of Mouse]us. 

The same writer observes that * the horses of Asia Minor were of a much 
larger breed than those of Greece proper/ Whether this were the ease or 
no" Lite instances of the Persian rider and of the frieze prove that this 
larger breed did not influence the art. at bottom Attic, of the Mausoleum. 
Final I v, it might be said that chariot-homes would be taller than riding- 
horses. Hut in the numerous instances of both which I have examined in 
Greek art 1 have found no diffidence in size. The chariot-horse wns selected 
not like a modern carriage-horse for drawing-power, hut for swiftness and 

lightness. , , _ , 

It thus seems impossible to escape the conclusion that the size o! tlie 
Mausoleum chari ut-horses. us well ns of the wheel, is quite out of proportion 
to that of the figure* of Mausolus and Artemisia. 

An d this argument gains on reflection. The only chance that the 
charioteers would he seen properly from below would lie in their being tall 
in proportion to the chariot. Our two statues would be m such a position 
simply invisible. This docs not strike one strongly in looking at the designs 
of Pul bn ami Urliehs and Petersen, because they are all sections and give no 
notion of the whole as it would look from below. Hut it would dearly 
appear if a model wore made to scale. Mausolus in ihe chariot would stand, 
according to Mr. Pullan, less than 14 feet high, and if he were placed on n 
lofty pedestal with four gigantic horses each nearly 12 feet high in front of 
h\xn, no one from below would seG oven his head from the front, and the S1( ^ : 
view would scarcely be mere satisfactory. And this may in feet be judged 
from a consideration of the figures as now arranged in the British Museum. 
If we fill in in imagination two additional horses between the two flanking 
ones, of which alone fragments remain, wa shall observe that from the front 
Manse I us and Artemisia would he almost invisible. The ehm of Mausolus 
and tbc top of the head »f Artemisia would only have been visible over the 
horses' heads from below, the ground being level, at a distance ol about 
(000 fret supposing that the building was 73 feet high, ami at a 
distance of quite a third of a mile supposing that it was 140 feet 

high. 4 , 

Hit OlisirU-i Now toil hrus succeeded in pointing ont some merits in the 

throat cliariot-lioroei* But they certainly convoy an unpleasant impression ; 
ihev arc heavy and rough and not worked in detail. They may well pass as 
the work of Pythins, who seems to have been net a sculptor but an architect. 
Ho is said lo have planned nut only the Mausoleum but also the Lem pie of 
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Athena Tit PrieDe. Jd Hr was no doubt instructed to make u great decorative 
group which would suit the building and pass muster at a distance. The 
figures of Mausolus and Artemisia on the other hand arc noble and pleasing 
monumental works, not specially refined but yet Well suited for near in¬ 
spection. The shoe of Man sol us has often been ad mired i and it seems 
probable that it was meant to be seem 

I conceive then that these Lwo admirable portraits stood sumewhere 
within the building. Where they stood I am not prepared to say. Stark 
thought that they stood in niches; but Overbeck thinks this unlikely h because 
tlte backs are too carefully finished. The fact is that the arrangement 
of the statute from die Mausoleum h an unsolved and perhaps an insoluble 
problem. Part of a standing male figure on the same scale n> Mau&tdug was 
found; and part of a colossal seated figure. How many figures may have 
disappeared we know not. 

It seems to me that the noble figures of Mausohis and Li si wife have 
been somewhat undervalued becaused it was supposed that they were the 
work *A' Fythius, and because they were brought into connexion with the 
cl uni 9 v horses. But wo know that at least four of the ablest artists of 
Greece, Scopas, Bryaxis, LcocharC^ mid Tmoiheus, were employed on the 
Mausoleum in rivalry one of the other, and it geemg impossible that they can 
have left so important work a$ that of thou- great statues to inferior artists. 
To which of these four sculptors we may best assign the statues I do not 
venture to decide; but the problem thus set before us is certainly attractive* 
and the chances of its solution are rapidly increasing* since we now' possess 
sculptures coming either from the hand or the school of each of the four. 
In a paper recently published in Dutch, M. Jan Sis, agreeing as he informs 
mo with, my argument as published in the Times 1 * against the assignment of 
the portrnit-statues to the quadriga, boldly names Brvaxi^ probably a Cation, 
aa the author of the portrait of Maugolus, But I think that the question 
needs a more careful investigation* before it can be regarded an settled., 

Percy Gardner. 
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A MYKfeN^AK TREASURE FROM /EGINA 

A REMARKABLE Mvkenscan gold*finJ brought to light sonic years since 
in ibe island of /Egina after finding its way into the London market has 
secured a permanent resting-pUce in the British Museum, In the interests 
,d archeological science it must bo a matter for rejoicing that our national 
collection should have received so important an accession m a department 
of ancient metal-work hitherto almost wholly unrepresented m any museum 
outside Athene. Opinions may well differ as to the propriety of removing 
from the soil on which thev are found and to which they naturally belong the 
creator monuments of Classical Antiquity. But in the case of small objects, 
made themselves for commerce, and free from the same local ties the con¬ 
siderations, which weigh under other circumstances, lose then validity, while 
on the other hand the benefits to be derived by students from their partial 
dispersion arc not to be gainsaid. This, it is true, is not the standpoint of 
the Greek, or, for that matter, of the Turkish Government But the theory 
tlint the present occupants of Greece or the Ottoman possessors o u 
Eastern Empire are the sole legitimate heirs even of such minor monuments 
of ancient culture is not likely to commend itself to the oulstde world. 
Twere ban! indeed that not so much as a plaything should come down to us 

from the cradle of our civilization I . , 

The laws by which not even a coin, or n jewel or a vase is allowed 
to End its way beyond a certain privileged zone, while frivolous m them- 
selves and powerless to secure the object that they have in view, inflict 
a permanent injury on science. The present is a case m point, ter tain 
mid objects, brought into the London market by the ordinary course ot trade 
sad that magnetic attraction which brings antiquities to our shores from ail 
parts of the world, are acquired by the British Museum. But the vendor is 
unable to afford any information as to their provenience, the Museum 
authorities are naturally uo wiser, and though my own investigations point 
to the fact that the relics in question were found in Angina, the exact 
circumstances of the find are at present undiseoverabk. it is moreover 
impossible to say whether other objects of less intrinsic value, such as clay 
vases, were found with the gold cup and jewellery. . 

It wilt be convenient, before culling jittention tu the esception.nl 
character of the present find amongst Itytim deposits, to give a brief 
description of the onsets discovered,together with the individual comparisons 
that suggest themselves. 
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A.— GoJtl cup (Figs. 1« and lb), diam. !U> cm. It is ornamented will! 
a wpowai design -xuisisting of a central ‘rosette' surrotimtee) by four 
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retuudijg spiral* At the side aro three rmt-fodes for the attedmunt of a 
simple handle (now lost) of looped gold plate, like those uu some of the 
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goblets freni the Second, Third, and Fourth Akrepolis <3mves at Hyktme.' 
Though shallower in shape Us contour somewhat resembles that of the two- 
handled gablet— Skliliemarm's so-called de-im* anfaicvTrtKkov^ from Grave 
IV. j* in the present cn*i\ however, there was only n single handle. Tin' 
returning spiral ornament round the sides recalls that on a from 

(irave IV., a hut the sty 1. of the spiral* is Auer in the ease of the jEgtna 
bowl and doubtless mote advanced. The quadruple arrangement of tins 
motive, the single handle, and indeed the general contour uf (lie cup 
curiously iwali a class of earthenware vessels characteristic or the 
1 [ tmgarian ti ro nze Age.' Tlle v ■ iglit o f the cu p, which is of very pu re gold, 
18 8SW! gnunme^ 

Pendant OTtHAHKjrm 

B .—oriwucml ofgdlti [Figs.- 8to wul |,lM - 

with pendant disks': 7 A cm. It emirisl* of two upgq-Wurk plates, the upper 

of these embossed with a design of ft nuni holding two water-birds. Jim 
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lywci plate i.i Hut wil.li its li>iilv<l qVitr so sts to cuiAx tin* butdtrg oi lJil* 

plate abova, the hollow part of which ift ft I ltd with day, From these an- 
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suspended by small chains five gold disks with central and peripheral 
punctuations. The system here followed of backing n repoimd design with 
a liat plate is the frame as that adoptetl in the ease of the Taphio cups. 

Thu design is of great interest and wholly different from any known 
My ke mean type. The central figure holding the two water-birds is strongly 
Egyptianiziug alike in attitude, proportions, and costume. The arrange* 
ment of the bracelets on the upper arms as well os round the wrists is quite 
in conformity with Egyptian usage. The pendant ead of the girdle divided 
into ribbed sections shows the same agreement, hat in this ease it ends in n 
point in place of the double Ora us. The two bussed circles seen on either 
side of the neck arc probably suggested by the ringlets of hair worn by some 
Egyptian divinities, notably Haihor, though in the case of male figures, such 
as Home, they are generally worn on one side. The plumes again above 
the head are obviously borrowed from the some source, though they do not 
precisely reproduce ihe head ornament of any Egyptian deity. The whole 
gives ii a somewhat the impression of an Osiris whose t*n or head-dress of 
solar disk* plumes and Until had been simplified into four plumes. 

The base on which the figure is standing with its two lotos-flowcr 
terminals is equally suggestive of certain forms of Egyptian boat, sacred and 
otherwise, the prow and stern of which moreover not unfreqneatly end* us 
here, eii a lotos ornament. 5 This similarity is enhanced by the frequency 
with which in Egyptian art a central figure rises from the middle of the 
bark. It is further to be observed that Egyptian boats of one form or 
another not itnfrequenEly serve ns the bases of ornamental designs;—witness 
the wooden perfume ladle in the Louvre * the handle of which is carved with 
ik guitar-player standing on a small bark (in this case with duck-headed 
terminals) against a, back-ground of lotOS-flowers and water-birds. 

The lotos-tipped boat was also taken over into Phoenician art and 
appears on the silver tazza from the Bernard ini tomb at Palestrina, 7 and on 
an ivory plaque from the same deposit’ On the first of these the 
mummified Osiris is seen standing in the middle of the hark with a Homs 
on either side. 

The Egyptian figure of the present design standing on a base which 
may be regarded as an ornamental derivative of the lotos-tipped Nilc-boat 
receives another aquatic touch from the two water-birds that he grasps in 
either hand. 

Here again, as it seems to me, we have a formalized reproduction of a 
familiar Nile scene—the fowler, namely, on his boat, seizing the trophies of 
Ids sport, A common subject of Egyptian paintings is the duck-catcher 
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taking the captured water-fowl ml of the trap act among tt.e lotoses on the 
surface of the water, and so constructed that several birds could bo taken 
Lt once This was a sport in which Pharaohs themselves delighted, and 
it forms the subject of numerous Egypt!™ paintings. In " 

seen with one duck already held by the nock, and with out stretched and 
rasping another within the net" In mother rcpresontot.cn the duck- 
Ctoohcr baa already extracted two birds which ho holds by the nock m e. her 
iiand, 10 or again w see two fowlers standing on a Nile-bont each holdiu,, 
n bird by the wings, while further trophies of their sport have been placed 
ilia cage at the stern. 1 ' In other CfW» the sport is of a different character— 
the fowler standing in the middle of the boat-on the prow of which site a 
decoy-duck—and with a throwing-stickkilling the water-birds as they 
rise from the aquatic plants along the mer-sidc. Tombly the uprigh 
nosition of the figure in the design before us is due to this version of the 
pastime The birds themselves on these Egyptian monuments an- seen 
Sm on lotos plants; on the /Egiua jewel they arc apparently standing 
on the stalk and picking at the bud. On the tomb of a kmg of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty the fowler is seen on a boat the ends of which tcrrmunU, 
like the base of the present design, in two lotos flowers; and a simjnr 
motive belonging to the Twelfth Dynasty occurs at Bembassan. The 
boats themselves, indeed, seem to have been made of reeds or papyrus, like 

the legendary craft of Isia. , , . (U 

This simple every-day incident of Nile life has in the case of the 
Myktaaean jewel been adapted for decorative purposes and thrown into an 
evenly-balanced geometrical form, in consonance with art traditions winch 
we are led more often to associate with Oriental than with Egyptian «r . 

' It would not, indeed, be correct to say that this kind of scheme is wholly 
unknown in Egypt. A certain parallelism may be found, for instance, in the 
somewhat late hieroglyphic symbol for A« or A™, the origin rd s.gnihcation 
of which seems to be to ‘subdue 1 or * conquer,' in which a human figure is 
seen astride between two serpents, the necks of which be grasps in either 
bund, or at times appear* in a similar attitude between two giraffes standing 
back to back. As a rule, however, this class of scheme with its opposed or 
confronted animal forms, is more Oriental in its range. It is a heraldic style, 
bom of the iufancy of perspective which needed to see two sides of the same 
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object, rind which is; still traceable in its moat rudimentary form in the 
double-bodied lion or winged ram, each with a single head, of Mykeufean 
gems. Only in the present case we see rather the echo of the old Baby¬ 
lonian farm of the king or hero Ik tween two opposed animals—a scheme 
which has also left its impress on the glyptic art of tfykens; as, for 
instance, in its design of n human figure in a purely Babylonian attitude 
between two composite monsters on a rock-crystal leutoid gem from 
PhigaliiL 1 * Winged genii bolding in either linud a bird by the legs appear 
in Assyrian tablets. 111 

As applied to birds the scheme is further familiar to Myk&ntean art in 
tin' ease of n series of representations on engrave 1 stones of a female figure 
in characteristic Mykfmean dress holding b either hand a water-fowl. 11 
In these again we liave good reasons for seeing the prototype of that version 
oT the 1 Asiatic Artemis* in which she is seen grasping two swans, 1 '' Nor is 
the male figure lwiwemi two birds itself unknown to the later art of Greece. 
On u Dipylon vase from Athens 51 a typical nude figure with a sword slung at 
his aide is seen reaching out his arms on cither side towards a large water- 
bird. On a beautiful archaic bronze relief discovered by Mr, Bather among 
tin- Akfopelis finds at Athens 17 a winged figure of a naked youth holds a 
goose by the neck in either band, 

ll must be allowed that in the design hefoie us, n!though the original 
elements are alt Egyptian and the subject itself in all pi'djubililv borrowed 
from a very simple scene of Nile life, the whale has as it were been recast 
in a more Oriental mould, Tim relation which the present scheme bears 
to its naturalistic Egyptian prototype recalls the creations of somewhat late 
Flironiciitn and Assyrian art. The bast: on which the figure stands is no . 
longer a simple boat, I( is ornament alined by the addition of a central 
Intos-flower to those- at tin.- two extremities. And in tins resp.-ct itis closely 
assimilated to the lowest member of the Sacred Tree as seen on Cypro- 
yhoB nl ci wi silver bowls or on such ornamental compositions as that shown on 
an ivory tablet from Nineveh in the British Museum—itself of, perhaps, Phoe¬ 
nician or strongly Egyptian izing ia work—when two gridiiis arc seen v n either 
side perched on the projecting sprays of a lotos-capital, much ns the water- 
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fowl on the jEgiiia jewel* More than this, there is Iei the present cape a 
peculiarity about the lutea-Rower — the circular boss, namely, from which it 
springs — which is a characteristic accompaniment of the same ornament on 
the paintings of the North-West Palace 11 " at Nineveh, and on ivories of the 
same provenience.** 
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It further appears that a scheme akin to that of the rEgina pendant was 
reproduced in a more primitive style on certain ornaments of bronze-work 
which characterise the late Bronze and early iron Age of Italy and Centra! 
Europe* On an open-work bronze disk of that period in the Museum of 
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Bologna 31 (Fig. 3) is seen a rude figure of a man with outstretched arms 
on cither side of whom is seen a large duck—the ducks as on the jEginu 
pendant looking outward and standing on the up-curving border of the 
design, with which their beaks coalesce. 
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Tho drewastaucea umlur which this North-Etruscan objoct iw dis¬ 
covered bad additional value to the parallel that it supplies. It was found 
in the great jar containing fourteen thousand bronze objects,— representing an 
ancient bronze-founder's hoard,—near the Church of S. Francesco in Bologna, 
This hoard, as Mjratelius has shown," dates from the end of the Bronze Age 
in that Italian region and in all probability goes back to the ninth century 
before our era. A similar specimen exists in the British Museum. 

A closely allied open-work ornament of bronze with two ducks on either 
side of h central object, which has been unfortunately broken away, came to 
light in the ancient cemetery of Tartpiinii * * dig. 4V Another, the central 
design of which however was simply a rude duck with two heads and necks (one 
broken) ami a single body, was found at Vetulonin ■' (Fig. 5 L In this esise the 
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double curves oh which the bird stands and the rings Fur pundant ornaments h- 
low supply an additional link with the ^Kgina jewel This object belongs to the 
same period us that from Bologna, and it Would not bo difficult to cite other 
parallel ornamenLn in tho raine open-work style From the early well-bombs of 
I inly. At a somewhat later date the Same designs wore taken over by Celtic 
artificers, 511 

The thin disks of gold suspended by the email chains from the base of 
tho ytfgina ornament also find their affinities in the same direction. Similar 
Sunil! disks with the same punctuations round their rim and at their centre are 
in fact found suspended in the same way from the base of certain Hnlbtatt 
fibulxy* and a parallel typo occurs in tho Italian well-tombs, such ns those oi 
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Oameto-Ts^umia, In these cases however the cbaius are longer. Short 
chains for pendants such sis those of the JSgioa jewel sire on the other hand 
seen in the case of the diadems and other objects from the Akropolis Graves 
of MykGnie, and though small liar disks for suspension do not seem to have 
been used in the period of MykSmenn art to which the Akropolis Graves 
belong, specimens very similar to those before us have been found in some 
of the later interments of the Lower City; and a very close parallel will be 
seen in a Cretan gold orname nt in the British Museum, consisting of a native 
wild gout or Aprittoi, from the lower part of which three small flat disks like 
those before us are suspended by loops and twisted wires.-' 
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(J —Four gold pcnuniiubr ornaments with open-work centres containing 
figures of dogs and apes and pendant disks and ow ls. Fig. G- Size (with 
pendants) lo X iU cm* The outer border of the jewel consists of two thin 
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,^tcs hollow within,and joined together, as in the case of the precedingobject, 
b v folding over their edges. The central decoration is formed in the same 

wav and looped on to the outer border, . 

The penannular ring, which forma the outer border, ends m what are 
apparently two snakes’ head,. The upper part of the decorative arrange¬ 
ment within consists of two confronted mastiffs with curled tails and a ring 
round each of their necks by which they are chained to the outer border. 

I’m iiL-ath their raised piws is a long red wimelian lea hand the other f.•re-paws 
rest on the heads of two eyitocephali, squatting back u> kick with their hands 
clasped a<minst iheir noses. Round the lower part of the body of each runs 
* ring or girdle, in front of the apes on cither side is a curved object which 
supports the hind-legs of the dog* Three more red rani eh an beads, some 
of them ribbed, are strung to the small chains from w hich three of the small 
owls below are suspended. 

It will be seen at once that ihe general character of the present design 

_the outer circle with pendants, the open-work figures within, grouped in an 

evenly balanced liemldio manner—agrees with tint of Fig, 2. nie »d 
0luie more into the samo cycla of comparisons. The hounds with then* 
massive build, their up-turned tails, and the collar round their necks, 
somewhat recall Assyrian types. The hunting of ape* is a known Phcenieian 
subject, appearing on a silver taxzfl from Palestinian 1 Term-COtl* figures 
of cynueephali in* like attitude, with their hands to their noses, are found at 
Thebes mid elsewhere in UoMtinn deposits of the ‘ Dipylon perics.k But 
in this, as in the preceding instance, the closest parallels are perhaps to be 
found in certain bronze -pen-work figures from early Italian cemeteries, 
which mast in all probability be regarded a* native imitations of Phoenician 
products. On an ornament of this nature from Vetnlonin** nide simian 
figures are seen squatted back to back as in the case of the .■Eg inn jewel. Some 
amber ornaments from the same cemetery.in the shape of a squatting 
cynocephalus a{W holding his nose in bis hands, present the closest parallel 
with the figures before us. In the Eernardim tomb at Palestrina 3 * rude 
br-nze figures of apea occurred, one of them forming the ornament to a fibula, 
and among the attachments of a tripod-lubes from the same deposit appear 
curly-tailed dogs with collars round their neck. On the contemporary bronze 
ornaments of Sardinia apes as wall as dogs are also abundant, and porcelain 
figures of apes of Egypt ionizing Phomician fabric are known from Marnthus 
(Umrtt). The cynocephalus itself was procured in Ethiopia, and. as 
the sacred animal of Thoth, had held an important place in Egyptian 
religious art. 

The pendant owls are seemingly quite unique. They will be found to 
recur in the ease of a necklace to be described below, and find their analogy 
in the pendant ducks of other jewels from the saint deposit. 
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a_QoU pendant ornament consisting of a lion's head and attachment, 

Tlio head is hollow and 1 ms :tn aperture on either side for the insertion of 
ring f«r suspension, A pin is fired in its crown, the lower part oi which 
rmm through an oval bo:.Hike object, while from its lower extremity hongs 
a chain with a small duck. Two ether chains with ducks are suspended 
from the ends of the bunt, and two more, one in front and one behind the 
lion's nock, are fitted with pointed ovate pendants. Round the lion's neck 
is an ornamental band consisting of circles and connecting tangents 

(Pis 7) 

° The bright from the top of the lion's head to tW end of the central 
pendant id 8 col 


Fi&. 7. 



It is evident that some iotermediate member between the lioaa head 
aod the boat-like receptacle is wanting and we may infer that it originally 
consisted of seme more perishable material, perhaps amber or bone. The 
form of the gold receptacle however shews that the lower part of it was 
rounded, and coupling this fact with the protruding lion's head above it 
impossible not to be struck with the parallelism displayed between the object 
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before us and a well-known Egyptian ornament—the steadied ' rEgia 1 or 
collar, the central figure of which above is the head of the lion-headed 
Goddess, Sekhot* 1 The adaptation has of course, in this as in the other 
instance cited, been free, and the pendants here (as no doubt in the earlier 
form of the Egyptian ornament) hang loose and are not merely indicated 
by engravings on a flat semicircle. 

The pendant ducks on the other hand take us into the same cycle of 
comparisons as that to which wo have been already led by tlic suspended 
disk lets and by the open-work designs of the ornaments already described. 
The duck as a decorative element is specially characteristic of the metal-work 
belonging to the late Bronze and early Iron Age in Greece, Italy, and 
Central Europe, and to the type of European culture to which the broadest 
extension of the name of Hallslatt has been applied. As a pendant in 
bronze-work it is found, though sparsely, iu early Italian cemeteries, 18 in 
the Southern Provinces of Austria, and recurs at Olympia® while on the 
other band it is highly characteristic of the Caucasian cemeteries belonging 
to the same transitional period 3 ' and ranges to Northern Russia 

Pendant ducks seem to be foreign to Egyptian or Egyptinnizing Phoeni¬ 
cian art. though the duck itself was frequently employed as an ornamental 
motive by tho Egyptians, as, for instance, for toilet-boxes of wood or ivory. 
And these duck-caskets became in fact the progenitors of a class of duck 
receptacles of bronze, fitted with wheels below like Egyptian toy-birds, that 
characterise the Early Iron Age deposits of Italy uud the Danubian regions. 1 '*’ 
It is possible, indeed, that the adoption of the duck as a pendant of jewelry 
like the present was influenced by the Egyptian amulet, pendants in the form 
of the Sacred Hawk. On the 1 ACgis 1 referred to above as the probable source 
or the ornament before us, the bead and wing of the Sacred Hawk appears, 
suggestively, on either side of the head of the lion-bended Goddess, 

E .—Gold pendant ornament, (Fig. 8) consisting of u flat curved plate 
ending in two rtganasi heads, the upper part of each of which is fitted with 
a loop for suspension, From the chins of the terminal beads and the lower 
margin of the plate hang small gold disklets, ten in number. The length 
of the ornament is UHl cent. 
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The embossed beads add tie intervening curve are backed by a thicker 
gold plate which, as in the case of the Vnphio cups, con coals the hollow side 
of the npmuti work and gives the whole the appearance of a solid 
relief with a flat back. As in that case too, the embossed work has boeu 
supplemented by careful tooliDg of the surface, the hair and the borders of 
the eyes being very finely engraved. The eyes and eyebrows are nl present 
hollow, but they were originally tilled with thin accurately cut slices of blue 
glass-paste, a particle of which is Still to be seen adhering to a comer of the 
right eyebrow. 
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Thu terminal heads of this ornament both in physiognomy and treatment 
present a decided analogy to some heads of sphinxes upon ivories from the 
W. Palace at Nineveh, 85 Tim combing back ol the hair in finely cut 
p a rall el lines and curves, and the coils in which the locks terminate, the 
outline of the nose and lips, the setting of the eyes and the boldly marked 
eyebrows may be mentioned among points of resemblance. The Sphinxes 
referred to have, it is true, a single coil to the hair, but the second curl is 
easily suggested by the griffins with which they are associated in the same 

series of small i vories. . 

The slices of blue glass-paste cut out and inserted into the eyebrows and 
eyes also find a very close parallel in the same quarter. The ivories m 
question, to which I have already had occasion to refer in connexion with 
the lotos-boat design of jewel R, are in several cases adorned with mlaid 
work in gold and lapis lazuli, applied in much the same manner—for instance, 
as a filling for the eyes and eyebrows. But this quasi-enamelling will be 
found stilt better illustrated by the gold rings (Q to F) to be described below. 


K See mpecinllj thjii ill the British tfnwum mafkeil N- C. 2£T. Some flf £ti«* iioriti AW 
|h?fJiaJ i» o £ work. 
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NfcOK LACKS. 

F .—Meet Lace of gold anti caruel inn bead a with pendant (Fig. J>). 'Hie 
gold beads urn of thin. hollow plate honeycombed with shallow cup-shaped 
impressions. The pendants are of two kinds : 1, hollow gold drops suspended 
by small chains; 2, ornaments in the shape of a hand grasping a woman's 
breast from beneath which, in each cose, hangs a small acorn of an olive- 
green stone in a gold cup. 

The hand and breast ornaments arc alternately of blue glass-paste and 
gold phi to. The backs are Hat. Those mado of gold arc hollow witldn and 
formed of two parts, an embossed upper plate overlapping the edge of a 
thicker Hut plate below. 
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This symbolic device which recurs again in curneltuu in the case of a 
pendant attached to another necklace {G) described below, baa an evident 
reference to a Goddess of fecundity. The action is that seen In figures of 
Isis giving suck to Homs ami of Mylitta or of Istar with or without a babe. 
I t is to be observed that there exists in the Museum m Cagliari a Phoenician 
gold earring 38 in the form of a bust of Isis bolding Mil breasts which affords 
a parallel instance of this symbolic idea applied to ornament. From the 
character of the symbolism we arc entitled to conclude that the JSgina 
necklaces like the Sardinian earring formed parts of feminine attire, ft h 
moreover evident that they were worn as charms or talismans. 

G .—Necklace of carnolian and ribbed gold beads with a triply perforated 
amethyst having the appearance of three beads united, and a carneliau hand 
holding a breast as above (Fig. 10), 

The threefold perforation of the amethyst bead recalls au Egyptian 
pattern and shows that the other beads belonging to this necklace were 
arranged in three rows. 

H— Large necklace with pairs of gold beads in the shape of double 
crescents alternating with ribbed barrel-shaped beads, also of gold, and 


" Pert. «l Chip, Phinicti, je Fig, 
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having tit each titiil it cameliao bead incised so as to look like a succession 
of live smaller beads (Fig, 11), 

A—Smaller necklace of the same character sis preceding* but with 
round camel bn beads between the lunate pains (Fig. 12). 

The ribbed gold beads on the above necklace closely con form to a typo of 
ribbed porcelain beads common in Egyptian tombs p which are described by 



Fio, 10* Fm. 11- rio. It 


Professor Petrie as characteristic of the Twenty-Second and Twenty-Third 
Dynasties, from D7-* to about 800 fix*** The segmentation of the canid mn 
beads is also an Egyptian touch and h in fact the stone imitation of certain 
long glass bead* intended to represent a series of small ones strung together, 



Fuj U. 


The other earnelian beads of rounded elongated form found with the /Eginu 
jewels arc identical with a typo well represented in the Make! tomb exca¬ 
vated by Mr. Petrie at Rahim, the latest element in which seems to bo 
anterior to the Twenty-Second Dynasty. 1 ** 


Hi jV<rf<!t mi th* A*tiq*it& */ Jf|t***, H*E *L The Twcii^^mnd Bytitilj bcjfilifi about 

Ieui. nL £lim^ »», 
rffr feizie. Itl&hitn* JCnkunaml Gisn*, pp. &S. 
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J. —Pumlant; perhaps, of necklace, Odd owls (as above) suspended by 
chains of the same metal from cornelian capped with gold at both ends (Fig. 
13). 

Gold Plates from Dress. 

A'.—Fifty-fullr gold plates with ttpeuatS and punctuated ornamentation 
(Fig. 1+). In the centre are rosettes of eight, leaves and around are spiral 
ornaments ending in a tritpirtra. Round the circumference are four smalt 
holes for attachment, probably to some textile object. 



Fa:. II 


These thin plates fire of essentially the same character as those found 
by Dr. Sohliomann in the shaft graves of Myt&ue, where they were 
originally attached to both men’s and women’s apparel. The diameter of 
the ornament moreover—the central rosette and surrounding spirals— 
corresponds very closely to some from Mjk&me* 7 though it here appears in 
a somewhat degenerate form and of smaller module. 


Diadems. 

L <—Diadem of thin gold plate with looped wire ends (Fig. 15 ), 



Fin. IS. 


M .—Parte of n diadem of thin gold plate, in three pieces; the original 
length c, -til ern, (Fig. 1G). It is decorated with a punctuated pattern con¬ 
sisting of n double row of returning spirals between two parallel lines. 


* As Tor inStuM the ]il(Uc» from Gnwa V. {Schanhlwrtltj «t, eit. p, 253; Schltenann, n. 
315, Xq, 4BI). 
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The spiral ornament, arranged as on the above diadem, is characteris¬ 
tically Mykeiiiomk and recalls* for example, the design on the brenstplatc 
from the AkropolU Grave V. at Myk&me as well as round lb* upper part of 
the body of the eyed pot from Grave I. The punctuated style of J rtqirii on 



Fie* U t 


also occurs on a diadem and on pendants, perhaps belonging to it* from 
Grave TV, It lias however a degenerate appearance and it is noteworthy 
that the diadem from Grave IV. on which it occurs differs in shape as well 
as in the paler character of the metal from the diadems with Ttp&Wiii 
decorations from this and other interments of the Akropolis circle at 
MykSme, and in all probability was deposited there at a much later period 
than the others. The shape, which is much more elongutedj answers to that 
of the /Egina diadem (Fig. 15)* the acuminated ends with their looped wire 
catches occurring in both examples. Narrow diadems with punctuated lincs l 
also apparently belonging to a very late Mykfnxan period s may bo seen in 
the PolyEeehnion at Athena. 

There was also found among the JZgina jewels another plain diadem 
still narrower than the above but unfortunately imperfect, as well as parts of 
other diadems and a gold band. 


Bracelet and Eisgs. 

jV,—B racelet of solid gold with slightly incurved sides. Weight 52'4 
grammes (Fig, 17). 



Fio. IT. 


f).—Five rings of solid gold linked together. The diameter of each is 
it, 2,8 cm. and the thickness of the rings c, 0.25 cm. 

Their weights are severally 8.6, 7*6, 8.7, 8.6, and 8.0 grammes. The 
average weight is therefore about 8,4 grammes, tho highest being 8,7. 
Dividing tbe weight of the bracelet (K) by 6 we also find a unit of about 
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S' 7 grammes or 155 grains. The standard thus arrived at corresponds with 
the Euboie-Attic- 

It will be seen that the weight of the rings, and apparently that of the 
bracelet too, answer a to a definite standard and there is every reason to 
suppose fro in their non-ornamental form that they actually served as 
ring-money. To tho significance of tins tact and of the existence of this 
Greek standard in a My ke mean deposit we shall have occasion to return.^ 


Fixgeh Risuh. 

1 \—Bead oi a iug with hatched pattern (Fig, Its). 



Pi a. is. 

Q *—Ring oi thin gold plate folded back *o us to form a groove enclosing 
spirally fluted blue paste (Fig, 19 a and Kg, 10 fi \ 
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Jt—Double looped gold ring whb grooves filled with pieces of blue 
glass-paste cut to sis ape and fitted together (Fig, 20), The interlocked 
loops of tliis ring recall the terminal loop ornaments frequent in Greek and, 
later, in Roman necklaces* 



v p* ±i$ r 
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<f_Qold ring with a hollow groove filled in the same way with pieces of 

cut blue paste divided by a kind of key ornament formed of small pieces of 
gold plate bent as below and applied to the groove of the ring. (Fig. 21a 

nnd Fig. 21&). . 

The border thus formed with its simple mender fiada a very dose 

parallel in the decorative bonds of some Dipylon vases, as well as on some 
early HI tod inn and kindred wares which are regarded by Dttmmler as a late 
offshoot of tho MykAnrwm. 39 


Fto. ait. 

The inlaid ornamentation of these rings and one yet to be mentioned 
If) is of the same kind as Hint already noticed in the case of the eyes and 
eyebrows of the pendant ornament described above (if)* In the rings 
however this system of inlaying can be studied with greater facility. The 
blue pasto here inserted is evidently intended to represent lapis lazuli, the 
kkesbtt of tile Egyptians, which was frequently used for inlaid work in gold, 
bronze,and other materials, attest from the end of the Seventeenth Dynasty 
onwards, 40 Tt is employed with other stones in the regalia id Queen Aah- 
liotcp. and in the gold pectoral of Ramcses H. r and its paste imitations 
were early applied in the same manner as the stone. In the case of the 
l ings hefore us the bine glass-paste has been fitted in to the grooves and 
sockets made for its reception, for the most pari in the shape of small 
oblong slices. In larger and less rectangular spaces—as in ring T, to be de¬ 
scribed below—it forms a kind of mosaic work. In most instances it m 
inserted in grooves or cells cut out of the Solid gold of the ring, in ihis 
respect resembling dmmfkvi enamel, In the case of ring S however we 
ate it divided by bent plates of gold fixed into the solid groove, so that 
the effect closely recalls that of the true cloisonne enamel. It will be seen that 
we have iu the present series of rings a valuable illustration of the methods 
of incnisted-work in glass-paste which preceded the invention of the true 

art Of enamelling. , _ . ,. , . 

f m _Motive gold ting with in tho F-hzipt of a Boeotian shield, the 

interior of which is cut into narrow sockets set mosaic-fashion with pieces 

of the blue glass-paste (Figs. 22a, 22ft). 

The Aeakip Shiei.p. 


The shield of the last-mentioned ring is of considerable interest and 
has, as will be shown, a bearing on the date of the deposit. In form it 
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closely resembles the Boeotian shield as seen on coins of Thebes and other 
Bmotian cities from the middle of the sixth century onwards. But the 



Fig, 524, 


appearance of this form on the coins by no means indicates that such shields 
were in ordinary use as late ns the sixth century. On the contrary, there is 
, vcr y reason to believe that the buckler as a monetary type of the Bceotian 
League cities represents an archaic form associated with some national cult 
perhaps of a heroic character." A still nearer paiallel as regards shape in’ 
however supplied by the coins of Salamis (Fig. 211), which though later in 
date go bach like the other to an archaic model. In this instance indeed 
, parallel q so close that the triple ridge round the ri Rlj which forms such 
a characteristic feature on the shield of the rEgina ring, i s faithfully renro- 
diiccd. U o have here m fact, not only the same type of shield, but the same 
local variety of the type. And in this case not only is there no doubt as 
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* Whose Shield the monetary artist has intended to represent but iteownershin 

SrtMd’rfT'S " itl *£*■ « *• eui» l 

the shie d of the Iclamoman Ajax, whose temple was the chief centre of 
the insular cult. But Ajax himself was the son of /Eakos and represents 
the early ^gwetoa dynasty in the island. The shield 0 f Ajax then and 
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the shield on our ring represent an /Efikid badge and in this connexion 
the correspondence m form has a great interest. 

In would be unsafe to infer too much from certain points of comparison 
between the shield before us and the familiar Dipylon type* The Dipylon 
shield is seen on Greek vases and other kindred wares at least as early us the 
beginning of the eighth century E.Cl 43 and seems to have made itsapi>earaiK:e 
in the Danube valley about the cad of the second or the beginning of the 
first millennium before our era / 3 This ' Dipylon' type is commonly supposed 
to be a late development of a typical form of MykOmean shield as seen on 



£ARt* Mr nl A* a hi ftfPThD 

f ^iQNO 

Fig. 24. 

gems, ornaments/ 3 * md infold blades* But its origin must be traced to 
Another source. The Myk^nsean shield in ^piestion appears under two some¬ 
what different aspects though both essentially belong to the same general 
type. In the one case,—as seen for instance in the bands of the lion- 
bun tors oil the dagger-blade found by Dr. Schliemann^—it evidently 


for lalcderdoj-mfnts oflhlfl Di pylon form 
era E, rem««, OmrutrixAe Fate ™ Jffcra, 
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« t Itoto this ocaun^BM of Lins typo as ail 
oriuLKuntnl tppsndagBf on n bronco pendant of 
the LaU Uuagnrifsii Brodae Aj?i' froiti the IW 
of Eima-SEonibat in tha county of Gu-niiir 
{Arch. EtuMtSy IW nL U-Hi if. Cm ipn 
Ffjk. Bmiaput, voL II PL I 12 P 4 and L 1 V* l). 
Us wido extension -and turvwat on the Asi&tic 
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21 To the instance* there gm» may 

Us added the n*e of this form for the omafuciital 


tiCJil of a nail on ihc fragment of the Oliver 
trEGs the riejHH.VD« found in the Fourth 
Akropoll* Tomb at Mjk£xwc - r 'tf, 

1SC1 PL It u possible that ilio dnmbd>ell-likc 
symbol, caniiltiiig of two disks with a connot¬ 
ing stem f to be &con on some UykCnattU gems 
(t.<j. B.M r Cal, No. 74)* should be nguded u 
a mriitit ferns of tliLf ume Mykeoaesn type. A 
shield of this shape actually OOtrU.HL m a relief 
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44 It SMTO 3 to me |KMaibla that the- lonff 
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parts of the world. Id Sumatra it survive* at 
a raised keel in front of au oudtkc shkhL 
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represents a large flexible disk — originally no doubt of bide—contracted 
«t the middle probably by a thong tint went across the back. In the 
other case we see a form, more suggestive of metal work, in which the shield 
Almost divides itself into two round targets “* connected and covered by a 
projecting elongated boss which no doubt contained the handle (Fig, 24). The 
gcneial elfcd. ot both varieties — although in both there is a slight incurvation 
at the centre—is to produce ail S-shnped outline— the upper and lower 
circumference curving outwards. But in Hie Dipylon type, the incurving 
sules are the most marked feature and it seems in fact simply to represent 
a slight development of the basket-work or wicker-covered shields such ns 
those used by the Hittites and their allies from the western parts of Asia 
Iinor at the time of their great invasion of Egypt in the fourteenth 
tIse y are to be seen in the frescoes of Jbsambou] (see Fig?, 
-o, SG). There are many circumstances which make it seem probable 
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Beotia ought not be regarded as an outgrowth of the Dipylon class. The 
ridged border round their edge, and p in the case of the Boeotian and 
SafeiLitnian forms, the general bossiness of the field are decided HykCmean 
characteristics. The cre^cntehaped curves at the sides moreover arc only 
a natural development of the alight incurvation already noted in the case 
of the first variety of Mykgnpau shield mentioned above, at the two points 
where the circumference was most drawn in by the thong at the back. As a 
matter of fact a form of shield closely approaching that of the JUgina ring 
—in which the border is already interrupted, and the elongated boss dis¬ 
pensed with os in the later 1 Boeotian 1 class,—occurs already in what may he 
called the Second Period of Mykcnsean Art. On a disk of grey stone from 
Grave No. 33 of those excavated by 11. Tsountas in the lower City of My kerne a 
small shield of this form (see Fig. 27) irnd been engraved as the central 
ornament. 4 * * This grave contained a typical early fibula of the 1 fiddle-bow' 
type and may date from the 12th century B*C* It is therefore clear that the 
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form represented on the /Egina ring is essentially of Mykijniean origin and the 
recurrence of the same type of shield m an vEakid badge in Salamis and 
among the Minja&s of Uceotia affords an interesting evidence of the 
continuity of indigenous tradition* The fc Dorian F form on the other hand 
as seen on tbe Dipylon vases is D&uubiau and A.danic. Parallelism there is 
undoubtedly, but it stands to the Hyklnffian type in n collateral rat Ivor than 
rt filial relationship. 

In this connexion is perhaps worth noticing a piece of tradition which 
according to the most obvious interpretation connected the shield of the 
Telamonian Ajax, ami therefore probably the 'iEukid* type in /Egijm too, 
with Bamtin. Homer, when describing the shield of Ajax,* 5 which was 
formed of seven layers? of bn 11$' hide plated with bronze, says that it was 
the work of Tycbios 'the beat of shield-cutters, who dwelt in Ifylc/—annum 
which seems most naturally to refer to tbe Hylfi of Besot h + 4e The feet that 
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the traJ it ion a! form of the shield of Ajax as seen on the Balnminimi coins 
was of Boeotian type is in harmony with this view. The Mvkensean element 
in the Bom tin n sbielil is further brought out by the local BtEotinL legend 
which ascribed the origin of the shield to Ckalkos the sou of the Minyan 

king Albanias. 40- 


General Conclusion as to thb .Egina Tbkasuhe. 

It will be seen from the above description of the rEgha board that 
it occupies a unique place amongst the hitherto known finds of early works 
of art on Greek soil. That in a sense it belongs to the same class of objects 
as those known from Dr. Sell lie mami's finds by the general name of 
Mykemean can hardly be gainsaid. Tho gold cup with its returning spirals 
may indeed be regarded us a typical example of the Mvfeona-an decorative 
style ; the roundels of thin gold plate, with their volute borders and central 
rosette, [mint dearly the same connexion, and the diadems with their punctu¬ 
ated patterns show a distinct affinity to the latest fillets of the same kind 
from the Akropolis Grave No. IV . of Mykena-a tomb, be it observed, 
which seems to contain objects of very discrepant dates. 

But with these exceptions, which may be taken'ns evidence of the 
MykStunan tradition, the actual points of comparison are by no means close. 
The Clrciiinstances of the find, indeed, w hich preclude us from knowing 
objects of less intrinsic value may have been found with the cold relics 
make mere negative evidence of little value in the present case, so that no 
particular weight need be attached to the absence of such objects as the 
impressed glass ornaments, so common in the later Mvkemean Braves 
hitherto explored. But the whole/™* 0 f the hoard make; It abundantly 
evident that at the time when it was deposited very different influences 
were making themselves felt on the Greek coasts of the .Egcfin from those 
hitherto fissocmtod with Mykt*n:i?an culture. 

There is here no trace of the naturalism such as, on the Vaphio cups 
and on many of the engraved pms, marks the highest development r.f 
Mykcnir.m art and places it, in the delineation of animal forms, almost on 
a level with the Assyrian sculpture of a considerably Inter date Wpfiw 
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Everytbing points to a prevailing current of influence from the Asiatic 
side. More than ode jewel, as wo have seen, shows points of contact, with 
certain ivory ornaments—most likely of Fbomidan work—found in the 
North-West Fakce of Nineveh. The appearance of the eynocephalus 
among the animal forms represented points clearly in the same direction- 
The hand-ani]-breast beads recall, as we have seen, a Phoenician gold earring 
with the bust of Isis clasping her breasts, which was meant no doubt like 
the others to be worn aa a talisman of maternity. In the Egyptianizmg 
figure seizing the two water-fowls this Oriental influence reaches its height. 
Taken by itself this combination of an Egyptian motive with an Oriental 
scheme might well suggest the actual handicraft of a Phoenician artificer. 

Yet, with all this, it must still be allowed that neither this last nor any of 
the other objects which display this Orientalizing taste find any quite literal 
parallel, amongst known Fh amid an or Assyrian works. They conform up 
to a certain point, but there is always a certain clement of originality. 
There are certain conventional turns in the true Oriental work, as for 
instance about the treatment of the lotos-spmys, which are here wanting. 
And we may well ask ourselves whether in the aanie Dumber of jewels 
of pure Phoenician fabric we should not have come upon a. sphinx or 
griffin, a winged human or animal figure, n Sacred Tree, a scarab, or the 
inevitable Bes. 

Thu absence again of the lotos among the pendants of the necklaces is 
significant; neither do we find the Sacred Hawk. Their place is taken here 
by homely acorns, ducks, and owls. 

Such, nevertheless is the attitude of a certain school of criticism 
towards even the masterpieces of Hyk£n&an art that, in spite of these 
considerations, it would be too much to expect that no attempt will be 
made to claim as articles of Phoenician Import the most eonspicnous of 
the jEgiua relics. 

Now,, with reference to any such theory of Phoenician import, it must 
first be pointed out that the /Egina jewels alt hang together* We have, to 
begin with, a series of objects in the same style of open-work, wrought of 
thin rtpms&t plates of gold with a stouter backing behind them, in accord¬ 
ance with the best traditions of the Mykemenn goldsmith's art as seen in the 
Vaphio cup 5 . On the other hand this series, which includes the larger 
ornaments of the find, is linked on to the smaller trinkets, such as the 
bracelets and rings, partly by the same method of goldwork, partly by the 
occurrence of the same system of inlaid wotk v —confined here to the paste 
imitations of lapis lazuli,—and further by the repetition of the same method 
of suspending small pistes of gold in the shape of ducks, owls, or simple 
disks. In a word the whole series of objects is of the same fabric. They 
were wrought in the same workshops for the same pamirt*. 

On ihe other hand the 1 Boeotian p shield, which is one of the most 
L:haractcrjstic products of this fabric* is both traditionally Myk£tueon and 
historically Greek. There Is not the slightest evidence that such shields 
were in use among the Phoenicians. Here then we have a direct piece of 
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evidence tending to show that the jewels of the /Egina find were nf native 
and not imported manufacture. 

The pure MykOnmao tradition, as seen for in stance on the gold cup and 
diadems, is itself a strong indication of indigenous fabric. In spite of every 
effort to bring it ready-made from Northern Syria* 7 or elsewhere, Myk^utaan 
art has an obstinate way of clinging to the mainland and islands of Greece. 
To take a simple example out of many. The noble representation of the 
bill I-catching on the Vaphio cupSj which we arc asked to regard as of Syrian 
manufacture* cannot be separated from the fine animal figures* some 
representing parallel subjects, on the contemporary lentoid gems. But 
unfortunately, amongst the many gems found on the Syrian coast and the 
neighbouring tracts of Asia Minor, this Mykensenn class is conspicuous by 
its absence and the animal representations by their coarseness. On the other 
hand tins inexhaustible source of the gems which reproduce ihe Vaphio style 
in glyptic ari is Greece and its islands, in a principal degree Crete and the 
Peloponiiese. One of these found at Oythion on the Laconian coast, repre¬ 
senting a bull-hunting scene that recalls an incident on the Vaphio cop, is of 
Spartan, basalt—the lapis Lneed&mmiu# of the ancients, and other 
Mykcnican gems of the finest style arc known in the same local material* 51 

Several points of correspondence between the motives and ornaments of 
the riSgma jewels and those of the Creek geometrical style have also been 
noted and also tell in favour of indigenous manufacture. The scheme of the 
male figure seizing two water-fowl recurs, m we have seen, in the case of a 
Dipylon vase from Athena, The band of circles connected with tangents 
round the collar of ihe lion-headed ornament (If) recalls the familiar degener¬ 
ation of the Myklnfflin returning spiral ;is seen on geometrical metal-work 
and ceramics. The simple maeandcr or key pattern round the ring (Fig. 216} 
finds its closest parallel In the same quarter. 

Thus alike the pure Myk^mnan tradition observable in the decoration 
and workmanship of the /Egina relics, the affinities shown with the earlv 
geometrical style of Greece and the occurrence of such a purely Greek type 
ns the Boeotian shield, the buckler of the Tekmonian Ajax, perhaps of the 
/Eakid lords of /Egina itself, all point to local fabric. On the other hand, 
as we have seen, the whole series of objects hangs together. They were 
either all of ibeni Imported from the same foreign source or none. Js it 
conceivable, we may risk, that such, wholesale correspondences with the 1 
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iudigeiititid arts uf Greece would be found in n parcel of jo we Lie ry hn ported 
by a Phoenician mere hunt from u Syrian workshop? 

We may venture then to regard the objects themselves as of Greek 
workmanship, tlu>iigI l under strong Asiatic and no doubt to a great extent 
Phoenician influence. That preponderating mUuenee is however of great 
value in affording us some chronological clues. It in list itself bo regarded 
Fis evidence that the great days of Mykenijean culture were already drawing 
to a close and that the earlier Thatattokmcy of the JBgp&ti was giving way 
before Sidoniau enterprise. 

As a guide to the approximate date of the rEgina deposit we have in 
fact more than one arc I geological land mark. When the present series of 
object a is compared with the hitherto known specimens of Mykcmeau gold¬ 
smith art it becomes evident that, although—ns for instance in the case of 
the cups—there arc common elements, the general divergence in character 
is so marked ns to imply a not inconsiderable gap. The Mykewean 
goldsmith’s work with which we have been hitherto acquainted belongs in 
the main to two groups. First we have that supplied by the earliest 
elements of the shaft-graves of the Mykensean Akropolis. These are 
especially conspicuous in Grave IAthough some of the objects in that 
deposit scent to be of much later introduction. Among these early 
elements may he noted the dagger-blades recalling Egyptian work of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century HX„a fragment oi pottery with translucent 
white on a dark red ground recalling the fabric of TluVa, and a gold diadem 
aud beaked vsises with spiral work in a very primitive stage which fils on 
to older spiral reliefs on steatite cylinders and other objects from Melos, 
Amorgos and other jEgean istands, which in turn connect themselves with 
the simple spiral system that attained its apogee in Egypt about the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Dynasties. As an indigenous jEgeml tradition this simpler 
use of the returning spiral comes down from at least the end of the third 
millennium before- our ora. The great age of gem-engraving has not yet 
begun in the Period of Mykenaon Art illustrated by the early shaft-graves of 
the Akropolis. In Grave TV. no engraved gems occurred ; in Grave TIL, 
which perhaps contained no elements quite so early ns some of these in 
Grave IV., these are just beginning—one in a simple geometrical style 
with circles and tangents, fitting on. like the gold work, to the earlier 
■ .Fgean 1 style of gem-cutting. In Grave V. again we have, in the case of 
the breast-plate and the cups, examples of the simpler style of spiral work 
as applied to embossed surfaces of gold, and coupled again with pottery of 
very primitive character. 

Secondly we have the later elements iu the Akropolis Graves, the contents 
of the Akropolis Treasure and the Vaphio tholos as well as of some of the 
craves excavated in recent years in the Lower City of SlykSnas and elsewhere. 
This second group, which corresponds with the most flourishing period of 
Myktocra gem-engraviug, shows a greater variety and refinement in the 
embossed gold- work. The spiral and other decorative designs are more 
complicated and show a tendency to link themselves with flowers and 
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foliage, and also, it must be admitted, to degenerate into dotted or concentric 
circles. The animal and other forms axe of a bold original style; and the 
naturalistic paintings, taken from sca-shorc, river-bank and meadow, that 
decorate the pottery even of the earliest class, have a tendency to react on 
the ornamentation of the gold-work, where they take the shape of ferns, 
fig-leaves* palms* and other sprays. The form of some of the gold 
vases belonging to this group, such n$ that with the flowor-pot of nurse¬ 
ling palms from Akropolh Grave IV. of Mykf-nm and the Ynphio cups, 
still find their nearest parallels on Egyptian frescoes of Thqthines Ill's 
time,—as early, that is, as the sixteenth century o,a,—while the bold, 
spirited designs on the Vaphio cups are justly compared by Professor Petrie 
to the paintings of Khuenaten's Palace which go back to about 1400, Other 
Egyptian evidence, such as the results of Mr r Petrie 1 ® excavations at Gurob 1 '* 
and the repeated discovery of scarabs and porcelain fragments with the car¬ 
touche of Amenophis 111. and Queen Ti (c. 1500 u.c.), 30 agrees in indicating 
the fifteenth century before onr era as the central point of this the most 
nourishing period of Mykcmoau arh The comparisons instituted by 
Mr Petrie with Egyptian forms &1 lead to conclude that some of the 
deposits illustrative of the great ago of Myken^an culture may go down to 
the twelfth or eleventh century a.i' r 

Yet even Inwards the close of Ibis Second Period of Mykcnxeiin art 
good examples of goldsmiths art begin to fail us< The period which 
succeeds—the Third Period according to this rough classification—is one of 
impoverishment and decay. The continuity of Mykenccan culture may still 
be traced on the soil of Greece, and in Cyprus and elsewhere;—perhaps in the 
wake of the Achaean migrations,—it had found new fields. But gold was 
obviously scarce* On the one hand the representatives of the older cut Lure 
were being hard pressed by the Dorian invaders* On the other baud, if I 
read the archeological evidence aright,, new and artistically speaking less 
civilized influences fiorn the mainland of Asia Minor were making them¬ 
selves felt on the European shores of Greece, By the confluence of these 
two currents of influence—one Northern, one Asinnic—was being formed in 
Greece the new 4 geometrical 1 style, which Itself to a Urge extent absorbed 
and assimilated MykiWau elements. The Phoenician too, no doubt, 
profited by the confusion and the break up of the MyMnmn power to 
open new markets in the West and to extend his trade connexions. 

Yet to a certain extent and in certain localities, such as for instance 
the Argolid and the islands, the My mean culture, though doubtless 
influenced by these new forces, still held its ground. Its prolonged vitality 
is perhaps best attested by the unbroken tradition of the MykSnsan school 
of gem-engraving which lived on to provide the dies for the earliest coinages 
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of historic Greece. The continuity of ceramic types La shown by the 
survival of the Biigelkanne or false-necked amphora and the occurrence of 
painted vessels io the style of the f warrior vase 1 from Mykeme, as well m by 
the appearance of a new type of fibula* the outgrowth of the more primitive 
fiddle-bow-shaped one of the close of the preceding period and which itself 
supplied the prototype of the Dipylon form/"- Cast hranae figures in an 
Egypt ionizing style* perhaps of Gypro-Phcenicbm import* are now found for 
the first time. 6 * Some gold plaques, such as one in the Polytcchuion at 
Athens in which ike diverging spiral ornament is associated w ith rows of 
orientalizing animals, may be^t be classed with the remains of this late 
Myk$iiffi&u age. 

Hitherto, however, the remains of gohbwork belonging to this late period 
have been extremely scarce. Hence the great value of the present hoard, 
which must evidently be brought down to the latest age of Mykeiunnu art. 
The great difference in style between the iEgina jewels and those so well 
represented alike of the Archaic and of the most flourishing period of 
Myk£taa?an culture brings them down well beyond their date, ihe cup 
indeed with its diverging spiral ornament shows the old tradition living 
on in a very pure form, though the workinnuship is somewhat less bold than 
that of the same kind of decoration on the earlier gold plates and vases, Qu 
the other hand the evidence of strung Phoenician influence and of contact 
with the Geometrical Style is quite in keeping with what we know of other 
remains of this lute period. 

Other collateral evidence hears out the same approximate chronology. 
The parallels noticed with ornament found iu the North-West Palace at 
Nineveh bring us to the first hall of the ninth century B r a and the reign 
of Asdurnazirpal (885—800). Some of the beads suggest Egyptian 
comparisons which take us to the Xwenty-SoCOnd and Twenty-Third 

Dynasties_075 to c. H DO itc. Same late Phoenician parallels on the other 

hand, suggested by gome objects iu the Palestrina tombs, reach down to 
the seventh century ex\ The perpetuation, agniu, of certain forms of 
ornament and the occurrence of the Salamiulnn shield lead us to the borders 
of the historic period of Greece. 

The prolongation moreover of an offshoot of Mykenjcau culture on the 
Lower Danube* of which other remarkable evidence exists, also affords 
some valuable chronological data. The parallelism between the gold cup 
of JSgrun and ceramic forms found in Hungary and its borderlands and 
belonging there to the late Bronze Age brings us down to the first 
centuries of the first millennium B.c. 
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On the other hand the comparisons instituted with certain types and 
ornaments belonging to the'Hallstatt'group in Italy and Cent nil Europe 
afford a valuable corroboration of the chronological data supplied from other 
sources. It lias been pointed out that the open-work jewels of the ..Eg Ena 
Treasure, such ns that exhibiting the untie figure holding the two water-fowl, 
or that with the apes and confronted dogs, supply, if not the prototypes, nt 
least the highest artistic representatives of a whole class of rude open-work 
ornaments of bronze which characterize the late Bronze and early Iron Age 
deposits of Italy, some of which, as for instance thot from the hoard of 
S. Francesco at Bologna, go back to the ninth century before our era while' 
others cornu down to the eighth century. The pendant ducks and disks 
find analogies in the same quarter, atid the comparison extends, as 
we have seen, to the early cemeteries of the Caucasus, which may be 
referred to tiie ninth and succeeding centuries R.c. But what makes 
this last comparison specially interesting is the fact that the bronze 
fibulas found nt Kuban and in other Caucasian cemeteries are modelled on 
the late MykSmtan type already referred to as characteristic of the same 
period. The statement of Ezechid, 51 who speaks of Javan, or the Ionian 
Greeks,as bringing in conjunction with Meaedi (the Hoechi) and Tubal (tlu> 
Ti bare lies) vessels of brass, made no doubt from the ore of that Caucasian 
region, to the Tyrian markets, seems thus to receive a remarkable confirma¬ 
tion—and inclines u$ to suppose that the trade connexions of the Ioniaus 
with those Pontic shores had begun some time before the days of 
Ezecbicl, 

From these converging lines of evidence, not one of which crosses the 
other in the slightest degree, we are led to refer the deposit of the /Egirm 
Treasure to the eighth or ninth century before our era or approximately 
to about S00 B.C, 

We must therefore infer that up to about that date zEgitut had remained 
an insular stronghold of Achaean power and still upheld something of the 
traditional culture of Uykemc. From the wealth of gold contained in the 
hoard itself we may gather that in those days of Achaean depression the 
bland folk had retained something of the well-being of old limes and that 
the commercial prosperity which distinguished yEginn in the early days of 
classical Greece went back in fact to an older period. 

These condos ions will be found to agree very well with what is 
traditionally known of the early history of dSgina. Of tbe ancient 
superiority of the .Egiuetana in maritime craft a record has been preserved 
by Hesiod ^ 
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According to Pnusaoiua the .Eginetaus in very early limes had traded with 
tiie Arcadians through tliu Eleian port of Kyllont". Politically their old 
importance was shown by their participution, along with Athens, Qrcho- 
menus and other cities, in the Atupiiiktyony of Kfdutiria, 

/Egina is said to have been conquered by the Dorians of Epidautos, but 
from the Mykensean and oriental character of jewels of the present hoard 
we must infer that this conquest bad not been effected ivt the time of its 
deposit, In any case her Industrial pre-eminence survived the shock, nor ns 
a matter of fact was .Egina long dependent on its Dorian metropolis. The 
extensive commerce of the /Eginetans is attested by their later connexion 
with Naukratis, where the temple of Zens was built by them, as well os 
by the plantation of a factory on the b mb rial i coast. But the wide-spread 
adoption of their monetary standard is indeed the best tribute to their 
commercial superiority. Plieidou. King of Argos, whose supremacy extended 
over the island, is said, according to the well-known tradition, to have first 
struck coins in riSgina, ami it is certain that the coinage of -Egina was the 
earliest of European Greece, dating back to the seventh century before our 
era. 

The standard on which these coins were struck is known ns the 
riigiuetaii and, according to Dr. Head," was probably a degraded form of the 
Phoenician standard. The original weight of the stater was somewhat over 
200 grs. (12.000 grammes). On tho other baud the remarkable conformity 
that has already been noticed in the weight of the gold rings of the >Egim« 
treasure 17 which weigh on an average exactly 130 grains (8.4 grammes), 
the highest being 135 grs. (5.7 grammes), points to the existence of a pre- 
Phetd onion stater in the island almost exactly answering to the Euboic 
silver stater of 135 grs. This find therefore throws a new light on the 
introduction of the Euboic and Attic standard into Greece. Assuming that 
the highest weight of theringa—135 grains—most nearly represents the original 
gold standard, it is difficult to avoid tho conclusion that we have here an 
original Mykcnjmu standard, based perhaps on a slight reduction of the 
Egyptian Knt of 140 grains,** It is fur more likely, and indeed it is in 
accordance with usual precedent, that a commercial people should have 
slightly reduced a borrowed standard than that they should have deliberately 
raised it, as would have been the case were we to suppose, as bus been 
hitherto assumed, that this weight was borrowed from tho light Assyrian and 
Babylonian stater of Uhl gr. On the other hand it is almost inconceivable 
that a people so advanced in arts and commerce as the Mykeam&ns should 
have bad no standard of their own and that the Ionian colonists on the coasts 
of Asia Minor should first have taken the idea of borrowing an eastern 
standard some seven centuries after the great days of Agamemnon’s City. 
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The conclusion to which we are led, that the Mykeumans possessed a 
weight standard the unit of which was a stater of 135 grains, is in fact 
strikingly corroborated by the deductions already drawn by Professor 
Ridgeway * B from a study of tbe rings and spirals found by Dr. Schliemann 
in the shaft-graves of Mykdnae. From a comparison of the weights of these 
it appeared that they too were based on a gold stater of between 132 and 
J37 grains, approximately given by him as 135 grains, the exact weight inde¬ 
pendently arrived at front the still more striking evidence supplied by the 
2bgiua rings. That this Mykensean weight uni tor talent, as we may perhaps 
call it, represents a parallel system to that of the light Assyrio-RnbyIonian 
shekel is highly probable. Rut the borrowing in this case at least seems to 
have been from Egypt. 

Thus it appears that the metric system employed in rEgina at the date 
when this Treasure was deposited goes back to the palmiest daysofMyhfauean 
civilization and in all probability to at least the sixteenth century before our 
era. The evidence before us shows that this system was maintained intact 
on Greek soil to the borders of tbe historic period, when it conies to light 
again in the standard weight of the Ionian Greeks and, finally, as the Euboic 
and Attic system regains its supremacy in the Greek world. 

This metric evidence has also a distinct bearing on the date of the 
,-Egina board. The My he mean standard seems to have been displaced by 
the Doric conqueror.and the early jEginetim coins, first struck in the seventh 
century jj_c, under Fbeiddn of Argos, conform to another standard, perhaps 
derived from a Phoenician source,™ Hence it follows that the present gold 
hoard was deposited not only before the reign of Pheidon but before the 
Dorian conquest of the island. This conclusion agrees with the nuu-Dorian 
character—if we may employ such a term—of the ornaments them selves 
and if the approximate chronology given for the deposit is correct it would 
show that the conquest of jEgiuu by the Dorians of Ejudauros took place 
some time alter 800 B.c. The deposit of the Treasure itself may not 
improbably have been connected with that event. 

Art mm J. Evans. 
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EXCAVATIONS ON THE PROBABLE SITES OF BASILIS AND 

BATHOS. 

Paus^sias (viii 59), on the way between Gortys soil Megalopolis, after 
mentioning the ruins of Breathe, from which the stream Brentheati* ran 
i u to the Alpheius, goes on to say: ’ After crossing the Alphdus the country 
is that called Trapezuntmn and there are ruins of the city of J mpezus. 
Xljen, turning down on the left to the Atplieius from Tmpezus, close to the 
river is a place called Bathos, where they perform a rite to the Great Goth 
desses every third year. Ami there is a spring there colled Olympias, which 
does not flow every other year, and near the spring fire comes up. Now the 
Arcadians say that the reputed hnttle of the Giants and Gods took place 
here and not'in Thracian Pallene. ... And from the place called Bathos 
the city called Basilis is distant about ten stades; its founder was Kypsclos, 
who gave Ids dntighter in marriage to Kresphontes, the son of Aristomnchos. 
But in my time Basilis was in ruins, and among them were remains of n 
shrine ofEleusintan Demeter. Going on from there you will again ctqss 
the Alpheius . . . .* Two other mentions are made of Basilis by ancient 
authors. Stephamis of Byzantium (a. r.) refers to this account of Pausanias, 
and Nik under (ap. Athen. lii. 81, without giving any name, tells us that in a 
town founded by Kvpselos on the Alpbeius certain Parrhasii set up a shrine 
and altar to Demeter Elensinia, nud that there was a competition of beauty 
for women there, first won by Erodice, the wife of Kypselos, in which the 
competitors were called chrysophoroi. 

Of these sites Bre lathe is usually placed close to the modem Karytnina 
on the right bank of the Aiphems, Trapezus is placed on the north cm moat of 
two parallel spurs which run down from Lycaon into the Megalupolitan 
plain on the site of the present village of Mavrin, and Basilis on the other 
spur of Lycaon near the modem village of Kyjmissiad There can bo little 
doubt as to the identity of the spring Olympias and the fire mentioned by 
Piiusanias ; about half a mile to the north of what seems to have been the 
acropolis of Basilis there is a most plentiful spring, which is probably the 
outcome from some KA 7 a$oBpov, and is said to stop running one year in every 
nine, and near to it a considerable peat -field which has been on fire twice 
during the present century. 1 
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It ha* been the generally received view of topographers that Bathos 
also lay close by Lhi* spring. 

With a view to the investigation of the topography ol the district, in the 
spring of the present year we made experimental diggings in two places, at the 
spot where the most northern of the two spurs is cut into by the Alpheius 
m& a gorge of some depth has been formed, and at the threshing-door of the 
village of Kyparissm close under the supposed acropolis of Basil is. The first 
of these spots now goes by the common name of fia&vptujui and lies below 
the church of Hogios Georgius. Here a small strip of soil close to the river 
bank lias long been a him ting-ground for the peasant in search of antiquities, 
and we soon came on a layer about one foot thick which proved to be very- 
rich in remains. 

The objects discovered consist mainly of terra-cottas, about seventy figures 
in [ill, of soit]u of which the fabric, from the abundance of clay in the immediate 
neighbourhood, would seem to be local* A great many of the well-known 
types are represented among them. Of the earlier types, both standing anti 
seated figures with bird-like heads were found, the bodies of the standing 
figures being made, in some cases, fiat as a beard, in other cases* completely 
round, with Hie feet ju*t indicated below - while in the seated figures 
the body and the chair are made iu one piece. In itlumst- every ease 
a band across the breast, and very often u necklace, is present; in one case 
additional ornament is given on the shoulders by rosettes. The figures 
generally bear a strong resemblance to those from Tegea in the Archaic 
Vase Room of the British Museum and those recently discovered by the 
American School 5 at Argos* Of the later types, which are hardly so numerous, 
we have the usual standing figures holding an object close to the breast, anil 
a seated figure wearing the ttdAo?, Portion* of a nude feimile figure of the 
Tanagra typo, consisting of the head, lower part of the body, and leg* were 
also found. This figure, which stands in a Praxitelean pose, is of good work- 
man ship and finely modelled. It is noticeable that iu every case the figure* 
are female. Of the animals four are sows, one is probably a deer, and one 
a bird. 

The bronze object* consist of a bull which is inscribed [ £ p, a pig a anil 
the handle of a vessel ornamented with the forcparL of a lion and ending in 
two Gorgon's masks, The latter is uf good style and workmanship* Besides 
these, two bronze engraved rings, both skilfully worked, were found. On 
One of them a nude youth leans on a pillar, on the other a draped female 
figure bends forward. Some quantity of black-figured pottery of no merit 
was found, and several hundred small ]>ot* and lamps with every variety 
of shape. 

From considerations of style the latest of the objects would seem to 
belong to the fourth century &C. i others, such as the bird-headed figures* 
may he assigned to a much earlier date, unless they are only imitations of 

3 Vi (if Wfaltbiflid* jEMtotrilPVw# <?/ Awtrfcnn School «f Jlcnrivn Argm r PI. VUI., Sm. *, 
U, It, IS. 
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early types, The site exoivated appears to be that of a small shrine Tatbor 
than that of a rubbish-heap, from the fact that a large proportion of the 
objects are in good condition and not in any way damaged. This theory is 
supported by the dedicatory inscription on the bull and by the discovery ot 

50 many small pots which sure evidently offerings, 4 If it is a flhrine, th*re 
seoins little reason to doubt that ibis is the site of Bathos, where rites were 
celebrated in honour of the Groat Goddesses. The character of the offerings 
indicates that some fenmle deity or deities were honoured here and the 
number of sows favours the view that these were the Great Goddesses, the 
identity of whom with Demeter and Kore was recognized by Bansanius (vm. 

51 1) We were unable to find traces of any temple, hut tins is no real 
objection, as no building is mentioned by Faustinas and there probably never 
w:i 3 any. The name is satisfactorily accounted for by the river-gorge, and 
the distance from Ibsilis to this spot is much more like ten stodes than the 
distance from Basilb to the spring, near which Bathos has hitherto been 


1 On the second of the sites which we tried, that is, the threshing-floor ot 
the village of Cyparissia, excavation resulted in the discovery of some inter¬ 
esting pieces of stonework It seems probable that we hit upon the road 
which led up to the acropolis of BasUi*. On each side of the road there 
appear to have been place! bases, p.ssibiy for the support ot statues, 1 he 
best preserved of these consists or three slain of whitish limestone These 
slabs, which present one continuous frontage, measure I'aOui., 1 70 m 1 ohm. 
respectivclv iu length and 125 ro. in height. On the side upon which they 
are finished, at nearly equal intervals, four flat pilasters project, one at the 
outside of each of the smaller slabs, and one at each end of tho larger and 
central slab. They are all of the same width, that is. 30 in., and stand out 
very slightly from the face of the slab. These slabs were joined together on 

the top with , cramps. Along the whole length of the slabs runs a mould¬ 
ing of common form, and below it an elaborate variety of the key-pattern. 
Part of this pattern, which is very slightly cut into ihe stone, and part of the 
moulding above it are here reproduced from a drawing by Mr. Ernest 

Gardner. _ . . t . 

The key-pattern calls For some discussion as it scetns to be ot au 

unusually complicated nature. At first sight it appears to resemble the 
pattern on the abacus of the columns of the smaller temple at Paestumi 
and that above the frlete of the Tbeaelon 7 ; but, when it is compared 
with them, it will be seen that ours la in reality far more intricate. 
The long vertical strokes which appear on the former are absent in our 
pattern, where all the vertical strokes are short, making its design far 
more complicated. The accuracy with which It is cut m the stone 
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miikes it a marvel of careful wort. There can be little doubt that the 
pattern and moulding were jointed, as without the assistance of paint 
they Ytouli-1 haie been, hardly visible. For what object these slabs were 
designed it is difficult to say. The only indication of super-structure is 
given by a cutting, apparently for a beam, in the top of the left-hand slab ; 
there is no cutting in the corresponding slab on the right. It is probable 
from the character of the soil behind that the ground rose directly behind 
the slabs and served partly to support whatever was placed upon them. But 
it is difficult to assert this with certainty, as the original ground level has 
evidently been altered by earthquakes, which are very prevalent in the district. 
One other slab of the same description only much plainer in character, from 
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the position in which it was lying, evidently belongs to another basis facing 
the one described above. This slab has also on the top, a cutting for a Cl 

cramp. Other stones show the H form. Of the other pieces of stoned 
discovered little can be said with certainty, but nearly all show verv careful 
work. A few of them are cut with a narrow draft at the edge as if f or 

i , J Jj?. 

The I- 1 cramps and the character of the key-pattern and moulding 

would s:em to point to an early date For these remains-probably not much 
later than the sixth century B.c. 

At the same place a fluted bronze bowl, probably dating from the fifth 
century B.C and some rough red-figured ware with hunting scenes were 
found. Unfortunately, owing to the absence of inscriptions, these remains 
shed no light upon the topography of the district, but their discovery favours 
tlio^dentrficatioa of the hill which rises above Kyparissiu with the'acropolis 
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Finally we may perhaps notice a curious fact with regard to the locali¬ 
zation of the Gigantomaehia in this plain. The prevalence of earthquakes, 
the mysterious spring and tlio burning earth might naturally give rise to 
such a story; but it is probable that it was confirmed by the finding of 
mammoth bones in considerable numbers in the district. It was possibly 
some of these that Pausanins saw in the temple of the young Asclepios at 
Megalopolis and ascribed to one of the Giants (viiL 32, fi), Many are still 
found by the peasants, and some of them arc now preserved in the Museum 
at Diuiitso,na. 

A, G. Bath er. 

V. W. Torkk. 
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THE BRONZE FRAGMENTS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 


IT,—Ornamented Ramis and Small Objects. 

[Plates Yin., IX.] 

To any student of early Greek bronze ornament the works of Dr. 
Furt wrangler on the Olympian bronzes must be well known, and as he has 
dealt at length with the development of patterns on bronzes, and as every 
day fresh evidence seems to be coming up which serves to confirm his 
views, there is no necessity for mo here to do anything more than recount 
shortly the general characteristics and nature of this class of bronzes from the 
Acropolis. These,like those of Olympia, may be divided into two main classes 
according ns they belong to the geometric or the oriental style; while a cross 
distinction may also be drawn between engraved or stamped ornament and 
relief. Originally however these two distinctions seem to have been one and 
the same, the geometric corresponding to the engraved or stamped technique, 
and the oriental generally to the relief; but later we find each of these 
forms of ornament translated into the other technique. The original dis¬ 
tinction however is due to two main causes, the quality of the bronze used 
in the two factories and the nature of the objects principally produced in 
them. The bronze of geometric ornament is much harder and more brittle 
than that of oriental, which is soft but very tough; to work geometric 
bronze into trpeuss# relief would be almost impossible, while the finer 
quality of the oriental is peculiarly suitable to such a technique. Thus it 
is often possible simply from the feel of a bronze fragment to decide which 
factory it came from. 

Secondly, the objects to which the geometric patterns are applied 
generally require greater thickness and strength in tLc bronze. By far the 
greater number of the geometric fragments of both Olympia and Athens 
form parts of tripod rings or legs, and these had to bo made strung enough 
to bear a considerable weight. Even in those tripod legs, however, which we 
find ornamented with oriental designs, we also find these designs worked 
out in rtjXHiMf relief aided by engraved lines. 

It is however with the geometric ornament that we first have to deal 
and the Athenian specimens differ in no essential features from those of 
Olympia, The patterns arc of exactly the same character, a series of lines of 
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ornament divided by straight incised lines j the chief forms of patterns are 
the zigzag in two varieties, the broad and tlio narrow, the S or wave pattern 
and series of concentric circles with tangents joining them. In the earliest 
atul more conventional specimens the central Line in the pattern is usually 
occupied by the narrow zigzag generally doubled ; but os the art gradually 
became more free from convention other designs often took place, fresh 
patterns were introduced, and the severely geometric arrangement was 
greatly modified. It is unnecessary hore to enter into the complicated 
questions of the origin of this geometric work or ifs relation in point of 
date to the oriental style. The earliest specimens of this doss of art tin' 
(bond at Mycenae and Tiryns (Schlieni. Myt, p. 103, Trryns, pp. s 7 if .; 
Locschke anil Furtw. Myh Vm. tot xxvii.)? but it is a stylo which appears 
to have been long-lived, and certainly in its later days contemporary with 
the oriental work (e. Welters, ‘ApxmdnjTts', 1S93). 

Also on the Acropolis in the layer which probably dates from the Persian 
war, at least ninety/per cent, of the ornamented bronze bands belong to this 
style; and though (if course many of the tripods and other objects to which 
these fragments belonged wonld have been already old at the tune of the 
sack of the Acropolis, still such a largo preponderance of this work forbids us 
to throw back very fur the date of the style. The absence of inscriptions 
from these fragments is no proof of a very early date; for, leaving out o( 
consideration tho relative dates of the inscriptions and ornament on the 
Olympian fragments, it must be recognized that the first principle of this 
style is to fill with patterns the whole field, so that there is absolutely no 
room for inscriptions except on the back, and secondly that, as nearly all 
these fragments of bronze geometric work come from the legs or handles of 
tripods, it would not be natural to look for inscriptions on them, but rather 
on the rims of tho quite plain tripod bowls. Now among the inscriptions 
from these Acropolis fragments already published there is one which probably 
comes from such a tripod bowl (No. (J+>. The fragments of the bowl show 
it to have been identical in shape with the tripods figured on Dipylon vases 
fe g. Mm. ix. tat 38): on either side of this rim are two holes for the fixing 
of “the bauds binding the handles; for their position on the inward curve 
of the bowl makes a flat horizontal handle impossible. Further, as the 
inscription shows, 1 the object inscribed probably was set up as a prize at 
funeral games,and for this purpose, as we know, tripods were, very frequently 
used. The fact that none of these tripod fragments were noticed in the first 
sorting of the Acropolis bronzes sufficiently accounts for Dr. Furtwaengler s 
error in saying that none were found on the Acropolis {Brmzffamk, p. 18). 
Nor weed we look for any directly religious significance in the presence of 
these objects. It was only in later days that they became peculiarly 

i Iu publishing tlli* inscription 1 ccnj«taiwl 'A#!j*wV i*A J dvl t»Ij ir rtf nail the 

that possibly it rerurtid hi (emend guuei, a nthsrfrtto Cumae hi I’halcidmn letter*, t*?» 
vie* which to continued by two Other somewhat ‘Oraitdjmu tm tfexoii Wfftt*’ (Furt. B, 

aifiiUir inscriptions which hul escaped my r. 0. p, 155 : 1550, p. 3«, V*n Dubn), 

notice, one in fifth century Attic charne l cm, 

HA,—VOL. XIIL 11 
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nssocinted with fiavrela : in earlier times the tripod seems to have hnd & 
value as currency* and it is only natural that the custom of offering them in 
shrines long survived their replacement by coinage. 

The forms of the tripods found at Athens do not seem to differ in any 
essential points from those of Olympia. I have already mentioned the form 
with two handles so often represented on early vases (* <f. Bautneister, Dtnk. 
p. 4 ( 54 ), A fragment of one of these handles is reproduced (Fig. 1), the 
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width of the original being 0 5 cm. The ornament is of the usual early 
tyj>e, the central motive being the double zig-zag. Gu the Lop of these 
handles usually stood a small horcc or other animal, fixed on by means of nails 
running through the ring and the four feet of the animal (v* Aniwdi 7 1880, 
tav r F) h Mirny of these horses are among the Acropolis fragment. These 
ring handles were then joined on to the lebes or tripod bowl by means of 
Lliinner bunds of similar ornament This technique is certainly as old ns 
Homer, //. xviii. 380 p ol S’ j}tqi TWfroy ptv rtXov* GuaTrt £ outua \ 

iaiha’ktu TrpofrixGiTa* ra &' vprue xoirre The leerg of the 

Acropolis in pods are also of the usual type; at the top they curve out into 
shoulders below tv hid i the outline is straight* with a slightly diminishing 
breadth. In this straight piece the lines of pattern run downwards while 
on the shoulder they are horizontal, being only bordered on she side with 
one Hue of perpendicular ornament, either concentric circles and tangents 
or S pattern. From one of those fragments we can restore with certainty 
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the original breadth of the leg as 22 cm.* which if we suppose it to come 
from near the top gives an approximate height of 2'20 metres. 

Two specimens of later geometric ornament, when the style b gradually 
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becoming emancipated front the purely rectilinear arrangement, will suffice 
to show the last developments of the style. The first of these (Fig. 2), of 
which two fragment* nra preserved, may best bo compared with the free style 
>>f the Olympian designs, Nn$, 500, 600, and 606. The arrangement in 
narrow parallel lines k discarded and three lines of concentric circles with 
tangents arc united in a somewhat complicated design, The blank places in 
the field are filled in with smaller circles joined by tangents, these taking 
exactly the place occupied in certain vases of a similar stage of development 
and in Mycenae work by small spirals {cjj. the Hymettus Amphora., Jakthndi f 
lS8T r pi. 5 anti p. 44 r Myc+ p + 01 , No. 140, Tiryns, p, 408, No, log; and the 
Melkn vases. Con xe parnm). The preference for the circle rather than the 
spiral on brnuxe is due partly to the difficulty of working the latter, while 
for the former nothing hist a hollow circular punch is required. That, the 
two forms of pattern were interchangeable? k shown also by such fragments 
4i_s that of a terra-cotta vase in relief from Cam inis (Salzmann, pi, 27* 1)* 
where we have a thoroughly geomelrie pattern with spirals in the place of 
the circles and tangents* A not her noticeable feature in our bronze fragment, 
is the introduction of a tooth pattern inside the autxn Juhf ¥ to which it nets 
as a frame, just as in the Olympia example (No. 596). 

The second example of the freer geometric style (Fig. ft) preserves 
little of the earlier character of the art. Of the five parallel bauds in the 
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design three are left unornamented. The upper of the two lines of ornament 
introduces a foreign pattern found, as Dr. Purtwangler has pointed out a in 
Egypt (B, % Q r p. 90). It is found also on three fragments at, Olympia in 
conjunction with other patterns of a more pronounced geometric character 
(OL 620, cf. 619), The second ornament of our band is simply a line of 
squares every second of which is covered with small dots. The side of this 
fragment is turned hack for a width of 1 cm. and in this part are nail holes 
showing it to have been nailed to a box or some other wooden object. 

Along with these hands engraved with geometric designs ft re found on 
the Acropolis a large number of the small figures of animals, especially 
horses, of the geometric type, which were fixed on to the top of the tripod 
handles; just as at Olympia we can form an almost continuous series of 
these animals showing all the stages of developingnt between the earliest 
nondescript quadruped and the conventional animal of the later Dipylon 
style. The height of tlrnse horses varies from 05 to TO metre. 

Of bronze bauds ornamented with simple jtfitterns of the oriental style 
there are but few example* found on the Acropolis* Most of these arc 
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worked in rqwuAtf relief, but there'ure one or two examples where the 
patterns ate incised, end these present the closest analogies to the incised 
designs on early Corinth ian vases. Since none of these however possess 
any peculiarities, which distinguish them in any essential points from similar 
designs found in other parts of Greece, and since one or two of them must be 
dealt with in the next section, they need not occupy our attention hera 

The most numerous class of bronze objects found on the Acropolis and 
among the most elaborately ornamented are fragments of bowls of every 
shape. These, as the numerous inscriptions show, were very common 
dedicatory gifts to Athene. The ornamental parts of these vases consist 
of hands of moulding covered with elaborate designs running round the top 
of the vase and of most highly finished forms for the handles. In the first 
case the favourite pattern# are a small herring-bone or 1 tromolirsticb,' lines 
of simple circular bosses, the simple egg pattern, the egg and dart and the 
spiral. These are often combined so as to give an appearance of great 
richness. The strongest parts however of these vases were naturally the 
handles ami enormous numbers of these have been found. The commonest 
types are the following:— 

(1) Tim ordinary ocnochoe handle, generally ornamented with a snake 
crawling up it or with the forepart of a Hon. 

(£) The small situla handle ornamented generally with some geometric 
pattern (ef+ QL No. 875). 

(3) The handle called by the Greeks or jffipfirKQS [Dodwia, i p. 

223), This is in the form of a hook rising straight up from the bowl, to the 
body of which it is generally attached by a palmetto, The hook is in the 
,4rape of a swan's head. A line example of this represents the swan m 
attacking a snake, which shun Is out from the handle just above the palmetto 
(Of, QL 935). 

(4) A small round handle, moving round in a cylindrical socket, which is 
attached to the side of the bowl by means of a lion's mask, Gorgon head or 
other similar shape. By far the com men eat form is that with the lion's head. 
Of the type with n Gorgoticion* Fig. 4, is a good instance, the snaky curls of 
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the hair and the fine details iu all the parts illustrating well the care 
expended on this class of work in the sixth century n.c. Less conventional 
in design but equally careful iu execution are the satyr-head and dren of 
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Figs:. & and 15. The former is of a com moo early type (cf. Bodmin* ix. 1) ; 
anti h siren exactly like thuL of our figure was found at Kerteb (Cample Rend. 
1877,^221, El III 4). 
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(5) The llat handle, which consists of a curved plate of bronze about 
of an inch thick, of which the inner edge is turned buck nt right angles 
for about | inch anil cither nailed or soldered to the rim of the bowk The 
earlier examples of these are uanmam anted except by circles, triangles, and 
other geometric figures cut through jmir (e.g. JJ&S. xiu. 17 and I8) r 
Liter they were cut, Mill without details of engraving or relief, Into the 
shapes of birds or animals. Thus we find one out to represent a horse of 
very early type, while another (Fig. 7) presents us with the heads and necks 
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of two 3wnri&, Later sgain engraving was largely applied to these handles, 
which were cut into shapes of ornamental palmette*, lotus patterns and 
ether graceful forms, details being added with a fine point engraving. 
Others represent aidnud forms, for ex staple the horses of Fig. 8, which is a 
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fine example of purely decorative work. Finally modelling in relief is used, 
and wo find elaborate flower patterns* pegasi t &c. All these last have been 
soldered and not nailed to the vases. This form of handle though somewhat 
rare elsewhere is one of the commonest on the Acropolis, and may have boon 
a speciality of Athenian bronze-workers. 

(G) The last class of handles. and perhaps the most elaborate/which 
must be dealt with, we may call the semicircular. It is of the same 
shape as the ordinary modern handle, a curved liar Iked at the two ends to 
the sides of the bowl with two pal cite ties or other ornaments. The forms 
into which this bar is moulded are very various, two of the commonest being 
snakes and lions, the heads of the animals often projecting over the rim of 
the bowl One of the most curious of these handles is that of Fig. H s where 
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we have two early male figures of an almost Egyptian character worked in 
relief. These ate similar to the figures which were c ommonly used na minor 
or fan handles, ;nul it may have been by these that our artist was prompted 
to mate this experiment. Both these figures ami those of the fad handles 
are very similar in type to the early male Apollo statues. It would however 
he a mistake in these cases to look for any religious significance m the tv[je. 
A similar handle is fixed to the side of a large bronze jug in the Naples 
Museum (No. 4731, Inv. 73141). The finest example of this elaes of handle 
from the Acropolis is that of Hg. 10, ornamented along the bar with lizards 
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and at the junction with the side of the bow l with gorge□ heads, while over 
the rim and at the middle of the handle there are rosettes. This shows 
all the delicacy of detail aud truth to nature which characterise the finest 
art of pro- Persian times. 

Other objects, of which we have many specimens on the Acropolis, are 
the handles of fans and mirrors in the form of male and female figures, lions 
&c. p but as these are some of the commonest objects found on Greek soil they 
call for no discussion here. The male figures differ in no respect from those 
found at Olympia : of the less ordinary types we may mention the lower part 
of a figure, nude except for a spotted loin-cloth, similar to those found at 
Olympia {No. 86) and Dodona (Garapanos PL XII. 1), and a second figure 
who carries two rams raised on his hands on each side of his head just as the 
Olympia figure No. 83. Almost peculiar to Athens are the small winged 
female figures probably used as supports for boxes- These are in the 
conventional Hying and running attitude, the invention of which is ascribed 
to Slikkiadesand Anchormen in their winged Nike figure (Schol. Ar. Ai\ 673). 
The very large number of these figures found on the Acropolis aud their 
rarity at other sites may point either to a religious significance of the figure 
In connection with Athene or to a speciality of Athenian workshops. Cer¬ 
tainly they preserve many of the supposed characteristics of early Attic art. 

Among our fragments arc many small figures which decorated the tops 
of mirrors or the rims or vases (cf. Hilt. I. 70, Horn. //, xi. 632), Generally 
these are figures of lions or horses varying in style from the geometric, like 
those of the tripod rings, to the more naturalistic Liter forms. In one case 
we have a small running lion of exactly the type found on Phaleruiu vases 
(v. Jnhrlriuk, 1887, p. 35). Another lion of later style (Fig. 11) « from a 



vase rim, as is shown by the curved sinking on the under side. The beast 
is represented as lyiug down with the mouth wide open. The fine dotting 
representing the soft hair over the eyes is noticeable, occurring as it does on 
many vases and also on a bronso eegraving to be dealt with iu tho next 
section. Remarkable also is the collar, which makes it possible that this 
may represent the beast as sacred, perhaps to Cybde, Artemis or Dionysus. 
It may however be a purely decorative addition. In cither case it makes it 
possible that the animals on a Phalerum vase in the British Museum, which 
wear collars and are therefore called dogs (Bohlau, JoJirbnek, 1887, p. 48). 
mav after all be lions, which they much more closely resemble. The satyr 
of Fig. 12 also comes apparently from a vase rim. He is represented as 
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at a banquet, lying on a leopard skin p one side of which is drawn up 
over hk right leg : hw left arm rests on a cushion and in his hand he 
hoick u drinking-cup, the hair hangs straight down behind* What the 
object appearing from behind his left shoulder IB, in the present bad 
condition of the bronze it b impossible to any* In the Bronze depart¬ 
ment of the Cabinet des M^daiUcs (No. 163) is a very similar figure^- the 
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provenience of which is unknown; in this part of the leopard's skin is 
broiiglih up over the left arm h while another difference is that the Paris 
satyr has hoofs for feet H The surface of the Acropolis bronze is very badly 
corroded p but we cun still see the extreme care and exactitude with which 
the muscles are worked out, u feature which is still mere remarkable in the 
Paris specimen. This hard dry exactitude together with the shape of the 
head and the cut of Lhe beard and moustache reminds us of the character- 
isties of the early Aeginetnu school of artiste Aegina whs a well-known 
centre of the early bronze industry (Pliti + A r . //. xxxiv* § IdJ, and we have at 
least one head on the Acropolis, which with some probability has been 
ascribed to this school {tfwks d'Athene Pl + 13). 

Besides these figures of men and animals, which were used as ornaments 
io hirgL. r object^ there are on the Acropolis many small dedicatory offerings 
of bronze animals and birds, and human figures. These arc of almost every 
known style of early Greek an : one seated figure is undoubtedly Egyptian 
and wears the Egyptian uraous; other human figures present us with 
bird-like featureless Ihces resembling those of the conventional early terra¬ 
cottas: along with these we find geometric horses and other animals which 
gradually become more and more natural. Of quite a different type is the 
forepart of a bull (Fig. 13), which belongs to a finished but thoroughly 
conventional and decorative art. It is only recognizable as a bull from the 
lorng; which arc broken near the head. Two very similar animals hi point 
of style arc a stag and lion found at Olympia (Nos. 647 h 1548), which* as 
turtwaengler points out, betray a connection with the geometric school. 


* Tha type is a Tery cominou oile ua Micitat 
m ispxUJlj m Um-cott**, ef. iv + tw, 
ril 7S ixFh.-n j>e m n vim riro) riit. "7 h Friedrich 

KL 002, FriHrich# W altcm, Ng, 373. 


SA&O Olympia, it. p 24 vrhert Flirt Hackle r 
oilier iustaiicc* and tiffl&jectuHfc thml the 
type tuny l* Chdeiduui. 
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There seems to be no attempt at modelling or naturalism, the different 
muscles and other piwts of the body being developed into engraved patterns : 
the shoulder-blades of nil three instances are represented by the same design, 
a method which we also find employed on some vases of the oriental schools 



Pie, 13.—(c. \ hLg© &f the flri^inal -) 

(e.g. ^fat££raii$ s voL ii. Pi. x.). The holes For the eyes of this bull are 
abnormal Ey large anti were probably filled in with atones or paste* These 
conventional and decorative animals almost seem to t>e taken from some 
oriental carpet work ami transferred to the round* In any case we may 
undoubtedly recognise In them oriental types. Something of the same 
style belongs also to two figures of cocks among our fragments, one of 
which is here reproduced (Fig* 14), The figure is cut out of a sheet 



Fiu, 1*. 


of bronze about j^th of an inch thick and engraving is added on one 
side for the details. The whole effect, though extremely ornamental, 
can scarcely be said to be true to nature; the tail feathers and the 
ends of the wings are rendered in exactly the same way as the shoulder- 
blade of the bull, and tho lines differentiating the various parts of the bird 
are those of convention rather than nature. A com pari son between this 
cock and the Hat handle in the shape of tho foreparts of horses (Fig, S) 
shows us that they aro products of the same school: wc have the same 
cutting out of tho bronze in silhouette and use of tho same patterns, and 
both arc similarly engraved with n very fine point. This method of cutting 
the shape of a figure out of a thick sheet of bronze is strikingly common in 
the Acropolis and, as suggested above, may belong to a peculiarly Attic 
technique- Tho cock's head from Olympia (No. 725), though differing 
entirely in details from our bird* still presents the characteristics of the same 
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decorative school Others of the more common dedicatory animals found 
on the Acropolis are T sheep, owls, crows, horses and snakes ; the number and 
variety of these last k especially great Of these the owls and tho snakes 
were doubtless offered, as haying a peculiar connection with the goddess- 
but it la not so certain that all these animals had any religious significance* 
Thus u bronze alieep or bull might be dedicated by a prosperous shepherd or 
cow-owner, without any thought of the bull sacrifice of tho Diipolia or the 
sheep of the Panuthennic festival* just as under certain limitations a man 
might put up and dedicate a statue of himself or other members of his 
family. Still it is hard to recognize any other hut religions motives for tho 
choice of the cock and the crow: and both these birds are in point of fact 
connected with Athene, The cock regularly appears on a column on 
Pftuathenaie amphorae, and appears on the helmet of the goddess at Elia, 
the explanations offered by Paustmias being, cither that it. was the readiest 
of all birds to fight or that it might be considered sacred to Athene Ergane 
(vi* £6, «1). The crow has a connection with religion in the myth of its 
banishment from the Acropolis after the sin of the daughters of Cecrops ■ 
this bird also was perched on the hand of the bronze statue of Athene 
at Korone (Fans, iv r 34, G), and appears on the altar in front of tho goddess 
on an early Attic vase in the British Museum Vol, L* PL VII.). 

To both of these forms of offering therefore we may ascribe a religious 
significance. 

Any description or catalogue of all the innumerable bronze objects of 
every description which were among tho fragments which I sorted would 
be far beyond the scope of this paper. There were many fragments of 
statues and statuettes of every ske, several bundled legs of vases in the 
shape of lions' or horses' legs, fragments of armour of every sort, helmets* 
breast-plate^ greaves* spears* swords, and arrow-heads* very many fragment* 



F Id. I ii-—K t hibo of the original,) 

of ornamental bronze shields with the TffrrXof or treble plait-band 

running round the edge* personal ornaments of various kinds* such as small 
thin pieces of bronze which wore covered with gold and sewn to the dress 
and thin bronze wheels which were also sewn to the dress.* All these are 


a There Lb* haft'cTCr, a miixkcU ft! dot us jja to why the At iLcnkiLB j^f? ip we&ri.u|£ 

fjt.mlin* from unntLg tti&H* frugal rut** which ls thews {v. ST). 

BillficiflUly siCDOfinted Tot by tb* al&ry of Hrra* 
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finds common to every site which b rich in ttfronzes: those of the Acropolis 
have do special peculiarities* and the main types have been sufficiently 
described both in connection with the Olympia and liodona bronzes and 
elsewhere. Two of these objects however deserve special attention here. 
The first of these (Fig- IS) is a hanging ornament of a type already found 
at Olympia [Nos, 412—115). It consists of a circular cage sloping in at top 
and bottom, while on the top b a bird of the earliust geometric type. A 
hole runs through the bronze in the place of the birds eyes, through which 
was passed the string by which it was suspended. The total height of this 
specimen is *052 in. The second fragment which deserves mention is the 
front hair forming part of some lifb-rize statue (Fig. 10), the technique of 



FiO, 1$,—(c* } aize flf ihe original.) 


which is most remarkable, and points to a very early date. The hair is 
represented by thin strips of bronze about i in* broad, which are twisted 
up into innumerable spiral curls. All these are nailed from Hie under side 
U> a thin bronze pinto curvet! to tit over the forehead of the statue. This 
must take us back to the very earliest times of the statuary art, the work 
being &4*upi$\aTov in the fullest sense of the term. It would bo interesting 
could we find nut the material of the statue to which this hair belonged. 
Made separately as it is* it seems possible that it was applied to wood, stone, 
or marble, and it would so add u more life-like touch to lbe work. But xta so 
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many of tbo earlier statues hail various parts made separately, it is not 
possible to form any conclusion From the Fact in the present instanced 


III—Subject Reliefs and Engravings. 

Before we come to discuss the bronze reliefs found among our frag¬ 
ments, there are two pieces of engraved work which must occupy our 
attention. In the previous section I have pointed out that the art of 
engraving bronze is indigenous in Greece and belongs to the geometric school, 
while rejwnss^ relief is a foreign technique coming in from the Orient and 
bringing along with it oriental patterns and compositions. When however 
these two forms of art were established side by side on Greek soil, each 
naturally affected the other, Not only do the geometric patterns, as we 
have seen, gain greater variety and freedom from conventionality from 
contact with the oriental, while the oriental devices are modified and 
improved by a linear arrangement borrowed from the geometric; but fdso on 
the one bund we find fantastic eastern subjects appearing on geometric bronze 
worked with the old technique, and on the other geometric patterns and 
designs appearing in rrperelief on the thinner oriental bronze, A good 
instance of the first uf these pee Lilian ties is the engraving of Fig. 17, This 
is the larger and also the earlier in point of style, ami is engraved on a stout 
strip of bronze measuring fi in, across the top, and narrowing in towards the 
bottom. The bronze, though I have not been able to have any of it analysed/ 
has precisely the same feel and appearance as that of the early geometric 
specimens, and is of the same dark brown colour* Tt, is divided vertically 
into three chief fields by narrow bands of geometric ornament^ while it is 
framed in at the sides by a simple S pattern. Tho top field h occupied by 
two large rosettes of the very simplest character; below this runs a band of 
concentric circles and tangents. In the middle field appears a leopard in the 
conventional early attitude ; below, separated from it by a simple zigzag, a 
boar, ami below this again at the bottom of all the tooth pattern which we 
have already seen appearing on the later geometric ornament. The style of 
tliis engraving finds its closest parallel on a vase from Thebes (Bbhhu, Jahr* 
iu Taf. 4 and Bmnn Ximttfft&chidite (1893) pp. 132—3 Fig. 102—103). In this 


* It u rcnnirkibto that h*v$ tLlnatrijifl of 
brtrazr und not brow* win?, m in the rinds of 
ihv Xnplea brume (Men. ix. Tnv. 18). Of thn 
wire tr^tfncnl were found,, bat 1 

ujusE bcltevu (hat ihi* Wort in (if an earlier dale 
ttum the wire ; which foci may s^iim hire an 
amportwt bearing on the blHlury of early Wn w 
work with regard to the relation UtwHui the 
thin sheet btOBI* work Find the round earlier 
work Bempj, w* f«tnrled out abor*! thoroughly 
in technique, tbu work b thin 
atrip wduH appear older then th# tendered 


Wirt work : but of course it is not nemvsflrily 
older titan the invention of tho tiering of 
iron by OlaqeilH {01. Iiii> accenting It* Kii&ebius, 
rt«w r x, l p PItu. tflg/* or. 47). A aimit.iT 
tMhnic|qe may bare teen that of the gold 
roloteal ZoUs at Olympia, t. Snick* «? T K^fAi- 

^ Sir, lUycock of King's College^ Cambridge* 
haa kindly promised |* vuinlyse certain frag¬ 
ment* of the vnriem* satin of broom, tint hi* 
results, 1 ft-ar, tlU aol he ready in lime to 
appear in this J*a|n)r, 
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vase we find the same simple to Stittefl, the same unnatural feet, hi this case 
of lions, the name indication of the soft skin round the TJiontli by dots, and, 
generally speaking, the same combination, though in a ranch more developed 
form, of geometric and oriental elements. Our bronze might almost be a 
first attempt on the part of n geometric artist to vary from the conventions 
of his art: the leopard has still many of the characteristics of the true 
Dipylon animal, the thin body, the long Jog?, the triangular extremity of the 
tail all characterize it, while the length of limb in the hoar makes it idmo-at 
impossible to recognize as such were it not for the naive observance of nature 
in the tail. Further it is easy to discover in the leopard's spots the stamp 
from the hollow circular punch of the geometric work. The influence which 
ib culled oriental and which introduces these figures may come through 
Corinth, but more probably from the islands, and Rhodes in particular 
(tJ. Roldan L$.), and it is remarkable that close parallels for our animals here 
represented are to bo found not only in the Olympia bronzes, where leopards 
and boars are represented together, but also in the early Eastern school of 
pottery, e.g. Ntmkf€tii& t ii, PL VIM. (E. A, Gardner).* Exactly the same stage 
in the history of bronze-work is represented by the Dodona centaur 
(QirapmiGs, PJ. XlX,) T Here we get an archaic centaur surrounded by 
purely geometrical pat terns, and spotted to represent the hair just as is the 
case with our leopard's mouth. 

The use of this bronze fragment cannot be certainly determined : it 
may have been fixed on to the top of a tripod leg of the ordinary geometric 
type and the nai tholes in the nose and tail of the leopard are of the size 



Fig. is, 


usual in the fixing of two bronze sheets together. But it has none of the 
curve usual in the upper parts of these logs, and may simply come from a 
vase-stand or eyyv&ijxij (v, Curt. Arth. Hrmzmtiqf am Of. p 24 1*01 nr* 
Ath. $ 210). 

Our second fragment (Fig. 18) represents a much further advanced stage 
in the art. Above a horizontal hand of rosettes appear the lower parts of 

* TV romVis&tion of hehJl nniujtiU a Very fn-f[«Mkt m sally Work* of arl, r.tj, Hoin. Otf 
li. 60& r JTcfl. Sent. Her, 169* 
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two figures. Hero traces of the geometric system are only to be found m the 
arrangement of the lines of design and in the pattern on the tunic of the 
leading figure. JL may indeed be questioned wild her this fragment does 
not. belong to an entirely distinct style which only knows geometric orna¬ 
ment in the art of weaving. The shape of the x i ™ v of thb ^ ■“ 
perhaps also of the second figure is identical with those of the Olympia 
ciiimss. and a fragment of Argo Corinthian bronze from the Ptoon (Bull. 
Gorr Hell. 1822, PL kv. 1), The form of the shoes, which was once errone¬ 
ously called Mittite. is the most common one in early Greek art, being worn 
by the rider statues on the Acropolis and at least one of the early female 
Statues there (cf. also Figs. 26 anil 30 and Olympia, iv. t lit). Now in this 
Olympia cuirass {Bull. CWr. Bell. 1883, pi. 1—3, W.iv.t, Ux.)we notice exactly 
the same characteristics in point of stylo as well as in other details. Here 
too we we have clearly ft combination of the geometric and oriental, and also, 
just as ill our fragment, the geometric appears principally in the dresses of 
the figures, though it is also to be recognised in the S pattern running 
beneath the feet, just ns the broad zigzag appears on t. Iviii. All these facts 
seom to point to the same conclusion, that these works date from a time 
when the two styles were uniting into one. They might have been the wort 
either of a geometric school freed at length entirely from the trammels of 
convention and now really a master of composition in the new art, or they 
might be that of an artist trained in the oricnt:d school who has learned the 
beauty of that regularity which is the great contribution of the geometric 
school to Greek art. 

I t may seem curious that on the Acropolis no specimens have bccu 
found of that purely geometric fine engraving which we see on »o many 
headband a and fibulae found in other parts of Greece and Italy. The story 
of Herodotus (v. 87) fully explains the absence of the latter: though in 
jjoint of fact the bronze of these ornaments is very different from that ot 
Iho ordinary geometric work, while the engraving has quite a distinct 
character. There is no doubt that the two styles though belonging to the 
same great class in Greek art had different homes, though the present 
scarcity of data on the subject prevents our determining with any certainty 
what these were. 

The origin of Greek bronze relief is a question too large to be fully 
discussed here. It certainly would seem however tluit it is an art not 
indigenous to Greek soil, and we may regard the so-called 1 Phoenician' 
pliiolae aud other specimens of bronze reliefs as relics of the art which 
preceded and perhaps originated that of Greece. A piece ol one of these 
phial no is among the fragments of the Acropolis (Fig. 16). 

A more pnqier name for those is doubtless Cypriote, as they would seem 
to have been the product of a Cypriote Iketory ruled ]<erhaps by the Phoe¬ 
nicians. The motives and scenes represented are certainly derived from the 
Phoenician, but the arrangement betrays Greek workmanship and, as Brunu 
has pointed out, shows distinctly the influence of the geometric school. 
Cyprus indeed occupied early a very important place in the development of 
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tlje bronze industry. Pliny idle us that it wm in Cyprus that bronze was 
first discovered (xxxiv, § 2) p where it wa* produced from an ore called 
diakites. In Honker the armour of Agamemnon is a gift from Oinyras, 
ting of Cyprus (//. si. 19). On the Acropolis besides the pliii&ie before us 
we have seen on in script ion written on in Cypriote characters (JJf.S. 1893, 
P- PI. VIf. 85) P and there h reason to believe that Cyprus in early days 
plied a very large trade in this early bronze relief work. Our fragment 
here represented belongs to the second category of these vases ns distin- 
guished by Perrot and Chipiez (Pktnick *t Ggprt, p H 7o7) p being ornamented 
with " formes vides/ is, forms taken from Egyptian and Assyrian hieratic 
representations and combined without any respect to their meaning, being 



Fig. 1 9. -"-(Size of ilie oHgiiiil) 


"f d P urol >' ** . Wate U P * decorative design. Starting from the right on our 
P . k ‘ We Hrst P lflce two sphinxes confronting one another on 

e.thcr side of ft sacred tree: « U ;b of the sphimee* is crowned with tbe sacred 

dlKk ftnd of Egypt, the tree with its pnJmette decoration is 

essentially eastern m character. Next we find the sacred hawk of Homs 
seated on a lotus and finally apparently one end of a similar sphinx and 
hatred tree design. This same design occurs in almost identical form on 
another phSale of the same character (/>. a C. p. 775), while the border 
pattern is a very common one in this class of work (eg. p a d C. p. 7&&) r 
The technique of these phial ae is a combination of repoia^ relief and 
engraving ; first the figure is blocked out with the hammer and then details 
are added with the hue graver's tool Unfortunately much of the lighter 
graving work has worn off this fragment. This is one of very few Phoenician 
cups found in Greece Proper, though some of much the'same stylo were 
discovered at Olympia (01 iv. Taf. liL): it may point to an early direct 
connection between Athens and Cyprus. 

The first class of purely Greek bronze relief work with which T wish to 
deal is that called the Argo-Corinthian, Examples of this work have been 
found at Olympia, DpcJonn. the Ploon and the Acropolis (01. iv. Taf. 39, 
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Uarapanos, Dodona, PL X VJ,, Bull. Vorr. Hell. 1892). J The Acru polls Irag- 
tiiotits are being published by Dr, Wolters. In the, so to speak, orthodox 
forms of the art the relief represents some mythical scene, often drawn 
from the Epic Cycle, in a small field framed in at the sides by the 
' Flech tband,' and at the top and bottom by a small metope and triglyph 
band. The scenes ate arranged goner ally vertically one above the other, 
and at the top of all we find a palmetto. Often eastern or heraldic scenes 
take the place of the mythical, c,g. two lions facing each other or tt running 
winged figure. The main grounds for the attribution of these bronzes to an 
Argo-Corinthian origin though most of them are well known may be here 
recapitulated r— 

(1) The appearance of an Argive inscription ou one of the Olympia 
fragments (0/. iv. Taf. 30, 699*). 

(2) The occurrence of similar or identical suL-ues on Corinthian minor 
handles, as for instance that of the death of Hector and intercession for the 
corpse by Priam (Furtw. FeslgciIn u/i K. Curtins, p. 179, Btmiii (181)3) 
p, 124), 

(3) The appearance of the 1 Flechtbond,’ which in its triple form con¬ 
stituted, as is ooujcctured by Furtwacogler, the TptVkof Jvruf ot the Homeric 
shield, the invention of bronze shields being attributed to Arg"S. s (hurt. 
B.F, am Ol. p. 80, 93), 

(4) The proportions of the figures represented on these bronzes which 
are of a distinctly Pebpoiiuesian ty po (cf. Bull Curr. Hell., 1S92, pp. 355 l-}- 

(5) Wo may mention the similarity of these bronzes to worts of another 
technique, namely certain stamped terra-cotta reliefs which have bean found 
in the neighbourhood of Argos, One of these, to which we shall have to 
refer again, was found at Mycenae and represents a female figure holding a 
bird in either hand, and is one of the earliest specimens of that well-known 
type (Lcnonnant, Arch. Zcit. 1856). The field round is ornamented with 
rosettes and stamped circles. Latterly, 1 may add, some other specimens ol 
tile same technique have been found by Hr. Walds tern in the excavations 
of the American school at the Heraeum. They present a much more 
developed character and resemble much more closely the bronzes under 
discussion. 

These bronzes, however, arc not the only productions of the Argo* 
Corinthian school. They represent a well developed and almost thoroughly 
Greek stage in the art. As Brunn says of the Olympia fragments, 'nur das 
gedrehte Baud urn! etwa das Schematische der laufenden Gestalt mid ihrer 
Bethlgdung inahnen noch an freinde Vorbitiler 1 {Griteh. Kunstge$chuJUe, 
p. 124) It is an re probible that they represent the work of one particular 


- Daring last iratDtncr M r De Bidder,, a 
munltet of ihfl i^rcneli acko&t, Iim found a 
laTp number at simitur of au eitrtfCQtly 

interesting chapter ret Qrdioroucios* whfoh he 

irtlt shortly publish in the BtilUtin Carr* flcV. 
fUS,—VOL* SHI 
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fftftury.and we ara enabled in the light of recent discoveries buth to trace 
the development of this particular form of the art nod to compare it with 
other worts of the general school. 

Oae of the moat fruitful places in this bronze work is an early cemetery 
not far from Elen rheme anil near the direct road from Athena to Thebes. 
Objects from these tombs have been published by Drs. FurLwnengler and 
Wolterg {Annaii, ISSO, pp, 118-135, EpL Arch 1893, pp. 213-240), Tbo 
question arises as to whether wo are justified in attributing all the bronzes 
worked in relief to this factory or whether we must suppose them to be of a 
Ohakiduui or Boeotian origin, Boeotia is singularly rich in these frag* 
meats found at this cemetery and at the Ptoon. Further, the invention 
of bronze shields is attributed to Thebes m well as to Argos; bui 
found as this relief work is side by side with objects undoubtedly of Argo- 
Corinthian provnitneo, and abo ride by side with engraved work of the 
geometric type (ri Welters, ix.\ it certainly seems most probate that the 
reliefs must be attributed to Con nth and the engraving per Imps to Bocotin. 

Now it semns to mo clearly impossible to dissociate fragments such ns 
those ornamented with friezes of animals (e g. Eph. Anh. 1893, PL 10 mt] 12, 
AtuiaH, tav + H 2, S l, Curt, A. B. am OL PI. III. OL iv. Tat 8M4)! 
altogether from such shields uk 11 lose found at Caere (Brunn, p. 05) and 
in many other Italian cemeteries, several of which are in the Uuseo Papa- 
juliauo at Rome Here we have exactly similar friezes of animals and also 
a similar b i edit bund. \\ bethel they are to be; classed as works from the 
same factory or not, they are certainly derived from the same types, and these 
tyjieg are as certainly eastern though modi lied by the arrangement and order 
<d Greek geometric work. The technique is generally very simple, the chief 
tool need being the solid circular punch, which was of various sizes; It is the 
earliest technique possible in rrjmtm! work and we shall find it surviving in 
the thoroughly Greek work of a later style. It seems to follow then that 
M an early date there was a large traffic in bronze work of this character, 
emanating from the East, perhaps through Cyprus, w hich spread over nearly 
all the coasts of the Mediterranean; and it is front these beginnings that 
later Greek relief work developed. 

Owing to the kindness of Dr. Counmuoudes. director of the Polytechnic 
Museum at Athens, and of the British Museum authorities, I am enabled to 
publish several more of these fragments from the Eleutherae tombs; and, os 
they seam to me to illustrate very tally the development of this early style of 
relief work, I have thought it beat to introduce them here rather 
S“ IQ a P^ r ' , T,1C **1 of these fragments (Fig, 30) represents 

' C ”3!,™ ! e **J t,ie ^ Tt * 1115 fr ™ 1 “■ v cry thin band of dark bronze 

about 1-. inch m breadth. The pattern is that of a simple aig3a , f 0I1 eitbef 

siile of a central band ; the lines being re presented by two parallel lines of dots 
■u «flier formed by some sharp point. Here w e notice at the first glance the 
application of a strange technique to a geometric design ; but both are of 
the simplest and most infantile character. The dots are hregulTfn +Z 
and position and arc as yet without the bounding lines on either side of them, 
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which, m we shall see, were a later and very necessary addition. A similar 
example of such a working gut of a geometric design is that found at Olympia 
(Ot. iv. No. 326). The same system seems also to have been applied to 
the fine geometric work, w hich wo have attributed to Boeotia, in the case of a 
Ptoon fragment published by M. Holleaux (Bull CW. EdL t 1802, PL xiv. 3), 
which stamps itself at once as of a different da&s to the ordinary Corinthian 
reliefs and much nearer akin to the geometric engraved diadems such as one 
from Thebea [Anmli, 1880. tav. G< Braun, p. 120). This same defect is 
noticeable in our second fragment in the Polytechnic Museum at A the os 



(PI. IX.), though this as a work of art is far in advance of the last. Here the 
lines of dots simply act as hounding lines and the advancing bull in the field 
shows all the life anil naturalism of early Greek art; the folds of akin on the 
neck, the shaggy hair of the breast, the representation of the shoulder-muscles 
and the curly end of the tELiJ visible on the right betray the close observance 
of nature and the freedom and boldness in its portrayal which is only to lie 
found in true Greek work. It belongs exactly to the some art and to the 
same stage in that art as several other fragments from the same site 
published by Dr, Furtwacnglcr (AjLL r 1SS0. taw H. 3, S. 1 . 2), the first of 
which, the well-known scene of the boar-shooting, as Brnnn says, {op* cit * 
p. I2l) r points clearly to the individuality and independence of the spirit of 
Greek art. Perhaps ihe most curious, however, of all the Eleuthcrae bronzes 
arc two fragments of a stephane (Fig, 21 ) r almost exactly 1 inch broad, on 



Fjg + Sr.—ff *bse of original.) 


which are preserved four heads of a very early type. The faces with the long 
straight noses, thick lips, and hanging protruding chins are of a type well 
known in early Corinthian pottery. The eyes, as usual, are set obliquely in 
the form of a long narrow slit with a central dot Thu long folds of the hair 
are similar to those of the man shooting at the boar referred to above. Vases 
ornamented with somewhat similar heads are known ns coming from Co¬ 
rinthian factories. A good instance is a plate of the Blneas collection in the 

s 2 
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British Mutuum (A, 263; found at Nob, which h ornamented with four 
heads- These have much the same cast of features as those on our bronze, 
and the hair falls behind in similar brond folds. Most peculiar however is 
the head-dress ornamented with basket-work with a line of dots round the 
bottom. The form of dress is common in the ease of the well-known Boeotian 
J pappadcs/ terra-cotta figures found in various parts of Boeotin and eajiecially 
at Tanagra (r. Buhlau, Jahrbwch l 1888, p + 343). It b possible in this case 
that the head-dress was actually made of basket-work, though it is also 
possible that it is merely a conventional ornament A somewhat similar 
1 toad dross is that of a Siren from a Lekanc in the British Museum (Walters, 
Vases in 113L in B 14 ; Come, Mil, Then. PL V. 4) which is ornamented in 
the same pattern with incised lines. For just as in early pottery, notably of 
the Mycenae and Melina types, where in the first aiae this basket pattern 
forms the main device^ and in the second the divisions between the 
main fields (*.y. Gauze, Aleh Thmtfrf&m, tnfi in.), m too in early metal 
work we find the same pattern constantly used either as a principal 
motive in the decoration, as in certain early phhlac (ej?. Of. iv. No. 880), 
or again os bands dividing the chief designs. This motive may almost 
be reckoned as one of the chief characteristics of early Corinthian gold 
relief work, being indeed the pattern most frequently used in framing 
in the principal metope-like scenes, and so perhaps corresponding to the 
h Flechtbind 1 or f triglyph motive' of the 1 Argo-Coriuthian 1 bronzes. Tins 
is to be seen very clearly in the examples of this work published by Furt- 
waengler (Arch, Zcil. 1884, tav* S), and better still in another gold band also 
found at Corinth and now 5 in the Louvre, which was seen at Athena by 
Furtwaengler in 1S8£* {Arch. ZciL 1884, p. 109). This relief bears the 
closest relationship to the school ui Argo-Corinthian bronzes which we ate 
discussing: it is approximately 8 inches long and “2 A broad, and is divided 
horizontally into five scenes, Each scene b framed at the top and sides by 
this basket pattern, while- along the bottom runs a line of rim pie bosses. 
The central field is occupied by a rosette of the same pattern as the Elcuthcme 
rosettes of Fig. 22 : on either side in the two next fields b n single female 
figure with a headdress of a shape similar to that under discussion, only 
without any ornament. In each of the two outer fields arc represented three 
warriors advancing with shields ornamented with a star pattern similar to 
that of Athene in the Efeutberae relief (FL IX.), which must be discussed 
later. The closest parallel, however, which I know for the headdress on our 
relief, is that of a female figure holding two birds on a Corinthian abbastron 
in the Museum at Naples (No. 133, Inv. 2496). In the head of this figure 
the same peculiarities are noticeable to a certain extent as in the beads of 
mir brnuzes: we find the same protruding features, while the hair falls behind 
in much the same folds. The headdress, though not ornamented with basket 
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pattern, baa just the same shape, and round the top and hot tom run bands of 
dots, representing no doubt rosettes* The technique of this relief shows n. 
very early stage of art: the dot-band below the headdress, the eyes, and 
possibly the lips, are all worked with the game circular punch, though For the 
eyes at any rate its size is obviously unsuitable; while the squareness of the 
ears betrays the inability of the artist to work a circular line in this material. 
The subject, though worked out with some spirit, is obviously too complicated 
for the technique of the artist, and shows itself to be an early attempt to go 
beyond the hounds of purely decorative patterns, such as those of Figs. 
22-24, which, though apparently much more finished works of art, are not 
necessarily any later m point of date, ami might indeed be productions from 



22- 24.—{i *i?i' of tliif original..; 


the man" factory. For tbc regularity and truth of line in these examples are 
Duly those born of a practice in conventional pattern design. The rosette 
band (Fig. 22} is tbc exact counterpart of very many specimens coming from 
the same site and others in BoeotLa, while the largo rosette (Fig. 23} is of a 
tine bold design, the outer petals being cut out of a very thin sheet of 
bronze with no relief work at all, but only an indented line down the 
centre of each leaf: the inner part of the rosette, in its main outlines, 
is practically identical with those of the previous fragment The 
diameter of the whole is just 4J inches: it was doubtless intended for a 
dress ornament of some kind. Another interesting point with regard to this 
rosette is the nature of the bronze of which it is made. As we shall notice 
in the case of other specimens coming probably from the Corinthian factory, 
the composition is of a bright, gold colour, and preserves ite toughness and 
flexibility to an extraordinary extent, though it seems generally to have been 
used only in sheets no thicker than paper. Without a careful analysis it is 
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impossible to be certain whether gold was really added in the composition or 
not; but it certainly seems to have been a precious material, used sparingly 
and reserved for the finer relief work. Moreover we are told by Pliny 
(xjcsiv, § 5) that it was at Corinth that gold was first mixed with the bronze, 
though his story of its invention, attributing to it n very late date, 1ms a 
distinct savour of aetiology. Another fragment from Eieutherae in the 
British Museum is that of Fig. 24, It is a fragment in no way' remarkable 
except in adding a fresh link to the chain of connection between Boeotin ami 
the Argo-Corinthi&h factory. It is a simple and uncomplicated example of 
the r/HwXaf rWt/f, which, as wo have already seen, is probably to be 
attributed to an Argtve origin. 

The last of the Eieutherae bronzes with which I wish to deal, and 
which is represented to Inll scale (PL IX 2), belongs more obviously 
to the Aigo-Corinthiau school, anti is in the Polytechnic Museum at 
Athens (iuv. No. 1312). In its present condition it consist? of three 
fragments of a thin bronze sheet w hich probably overlaid some box or 
other wooden object. Parts of three scenes me preserved arranged: horizon¬ 
tally, divided from each other by a simple egg-pattern. Above and below 
run two lines of dots, between which is a blank space, and doubtless Loth 
above imd below were other binds of relief Beginning on the left we have 
In the first scene two female figures advancing to the left: in front of the 
first one hang down the two tasaellcd ends of a taenia which she holds in her 
right hand, while her left hangs down by her side : behind her the second 
holds in lier right hand a wreath and iu the left an olive branch. This is 
probably the end of n sacrificial procession, perl taps to Athene. The central 
scene presents us with, as fur as I know, a totally new mythological scene: 
on the left stands a female holding a child in her arms: in front of her 
advances Heracles, Ids head covered with the lion's mask and with his club 
in his right hand and his bow in Ids left in an attitude of obvious hostility 
towards Athene, who Is rushing forward from the right armed with shield 
and spear and wearing a Corinthian helmet. There seems to be only one 
episode in the mythical life of Hcrades to which we cun attribute this scene, 
namely the rape of Auge, and yet even in this case we can hud no account of 
any such scene as that represented here. According to the general account 
Heracles departed on his way after the rape; there is, however, a story pre¬ 
served in works of art of the finding of Telephus on Mount Parthenios by 
Heracles (Jalip, TtL .mi Tn>„ pp. 57#), and it is possible to suppose that 
this group gives us a representation of some scene which took place then, It 
^eetug, however, better to recognize in the woman behind Heracles Auge 
fiersdf and attribute the sceuo to the time of the wrath of Athene after 
the birth of the child. According to the form of the myth adopted by Euri¬ 
pides, Aug© brought the child to birth in the temple (Schol. Ar. Kan. 1112), 
and an angry scene there took place between the mother and the goddess 
<< lem. At &roiw. vu. p, 302). Heracles is named ns the evildoer, and it Is 
pmha de that in some form of the myth Heracles was introduced to account 
tor bis action and defend Augc. A complete discussion of the mythology of 
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the scene is here impossible, but a full account of the various forms of the 
story and their representations in art is given by Juhn (Tcltph’us und TroiluS) 

PP 

The third scene on our bronze is a quadriga represented full face; the 
whole of one of the horses, most of the chariot, and the driver are unfortu¬ 
nately lost ; between the two horses on the left, however, we see the end of a 
wing* which identifies the driver as either Nike or Eos. This is a very 
favourite type in all early art, and especially in this particular form of bronze 
work; but a Fuller discussion of it is given in connection with another and 
finer example of the same school {PL VIII.), As to the assignment 
of this bronze to the Argo-Corinthian school there can be HO question: 
we have just the same general style and the same system of dividing up the 
scenes. The dividing patterns, though they are not those of the 'orthodox r 
Ajvo-Obrimthmii reliefs, :tri: still just as common in works of the same general 
school (e r g, EpL Ank 18!)$, PL XII. 5, X. 2; BmM. CW, Hdl, 1*92, PI, XIV. 
and XV*; Anmli r 1880* Tav r II. 2). Yet our fragment seems to belong to a 
later and more finished development of the art than the Olympia, Ptuon and 
Acropolis specimens, on which we lind the r FJ edit band r ornament. The relief 
is lower and the detail is finer ; more movement and life is given to the 
figures and more fulness to the drapery H Much nearer to this work in point 
of style are the two Dodona fragments (Carapan^ PL XVI.). These much 
abused drawings of the fragments do, it is true, represent them with the 
characteristics of a much later art than those which they really possess. 
Still a close examination of the fragments themselves &how r s that in reality 
they do differ to a alight extent in style from the Olympia and other 
instances: for just as with our Elen th erne fragment the relief is distinctly 
lower and the Working out of muscles and other details much fuller* 

On the Acropolis at Athens, besides the simple ornamental patterns and 
those Argo-Coiinthiau bronzes which arc to be published by Dr. Welters, then} 
are two examples of this class of relief to which I wish to cal! attention. 
Both of these come from objects of the same nature, though what these were 
it is hard to determine. The general shape of the object, though none are 
preserved whole, can be determined from several fragments. A band of thin 
bronze, 1 cm. broad and 15 cm. long, joins two fields whose length is 12 cm., 
while their greatest breadth is about the same. These fields are divided into 
two parts of equal length, the inner one of which has a curved outline and is 
not ornamented, while the outer one is in the shape of a trapezoid broadening 
towards the outside, and is ornamented with relief Fragments of objects of 
similar form have been already published (Annnli^ 1880, tnv. H; Carapmos, 
Jtodmm, PL XIX. 1)* All these have small holes along the edge either for 


10 It Tnny IjenttflArfced however that thm is 
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ii ill Sing to wood or for sewing on leather, The two specimens from the 
Acropolis belong to two very different slates and stages in the development 
of the art. The first of the two (Fig, 25 h the oorresponding relief to which 



Fr«, £5.- (Si^o t live angina].) 


is preserved in the larger Acropolis Museum, represents two lions herald i- 
cally grouped * each with one fore paw raised to form a sort of column 
between which is placed a small nude running man carrying a sword In his 
right hand. It will be seen that this relief differs in no material respect from 
that published by Furtwaengler (A*naH f Lc.) with the exception of the addi¬ 
tion of the human figure. Without entering into the particular type of these 
lions, or the relationship they hear to others of the same heraldic character, I 
would call attention chiefly to the human figure and the place it occupies in 
the composition. There are one or two groups of a man between two lions 
with which we may compare this figure, iff. a gold Stephana (Arch. ZdL, 1884, 
tafi ^ 2), and on certain Dipylon vases somewhat similar scenes occur. 
Hcre P however, the motive is entirely different: the man is not being eaten 
by the lions; he is running forward with drawn sword: yet if h as Dr, Flirt- 
dangler suggests, the mans position on the gold stephnne is to a certain 
extent modelled on that of the bull in similar groups, wo may perhaps see in 
the position of the small man of our group a further development- towards 
perfect freedom* But I do not think we need look for any closer connection 
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between the two motives than this, that the existence of such a composition 
as that of the Btepliane may have suggested the filling in of the apace between 
the lions with a human figure. The nearest parallel to tlria group in vase 
painting is to be found in the so-called Pelops and Rhesus vases (e.g. Vasts 
■in R M, iL B 2, 234-5), where the human figure is represented in a kneeling 
or running attitude between two rearing horses. In this ease however the 
figure is entirely out of all proportion, and merely serves the purpose of 
filling in r.he field, the need for wbieh will be easily recognized if wc compare 
this group with that published iu the Anmli. This is one ot the fust 
step made by the Greek genius in developing and adapting oriental heraldic 
designs. The composition is still purely decorative, but the design is 
improved by the addition of the figure filling up the blank, and the character 
and style of this figure fully bear out this conclusion. Whereas ibe lions, 
whatever family they belong to, are certainly not Greek, the human figure 
belongs to a well-known early Greek type, that of the running-man. 

The second Acropolis fragment (represented to full scale on PI. \IH.j, 
belonging to this style, which we have to deal with represents primps the 
latest and highest development of the school, The bronze is of the most 
beautiful texture, ns thin as paper, and of a bright yellow golden colour, 
while the technique is of almost incredible delicacy. It is however in a 
sadly dilapidated condition, and several of the fractures,! regret to add. appear 
to be modem and due to careless packing since the excavations. 1 he repre¬ 
sentation is a common one on bronzes of this type, being a full-face view o 
Nike or Eos driving her quadriga (cf. CarajpWMJS, D^iona, PI. XIX, 1, % 4 and 
the fragment from Eleutberao, PL IX., 2). Remarkable in this work is the 
form of the wings, which is of the more archaic and foreign typo, nud not of 
the later Greek shape found in the Dodona fragments. The scene is framed 
with a spiral pattern made up of a scries of dots and outside this a simple 
lino of larger dots. Most remarkable in this fragment however is the 
technique which is slmost akin to that of the gem-engraver. Many ot the 
lines have been worked in a scries of dots, e.g. those of the axle of the chariot 
and of the hair of the figure * the do tells are added with the finest of 
graving tools. The wonderful attention paid to these details is characteristic 
of all early Greek bronze work of the sixth and early fifth centuries j it is 
indeed just that fineness of work which gives the great charm to the art. 
Wo may notice this especially on the group before us: the elaborate 
arrangement of the hair of the goddess, the wavy lines of drapery below the 
ri»ht shoulder, reminding us of the similar material worn by the old female 
statues of the Acropolis, the elaborate working out of every part of the 
chariot, the tails and manes of the horses, and above all the wouderful truth 
to nature in the heads of the animals — show a minuteness of treatment which 
at least proves that the art was fully developed at the time when this was 
made. At first sight indeed it might be thought that this work belongs to 
the latter half of the fifth century B.C. or at any rate dates from a time 
posterior to the Persian wars. But there are not wanting signs of archaism 
nlso: we may notice especially the symmetrical ami almost heraldic grouping 
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of the horses, which was conventional in early representations (cf. Gerhard 
A. F, hfi LriLi evi. 6; Percy Gardner, Votes in ike Askmokan, PL L m r the 
Seliims metope, Milter- Wieseler, i. 5, 35) P and also the almost hfdeas 
symmetry of the figure of the godde&s herself, oa well as the archaism of 
the wings. In this winged figure driving her quadriga, which as we have 
seen is a conventional type in early art, we seem to find the reason for the 
addition of birds on either side of the human charioteer so common on vstses 
(e Gerh. cvi. G, Gardner t. r M also DwlmHj PL XIX.), the birds naturally 
taking the place of the wings. There is then no reason for attributing 
this fragment to a date later than the Persian wars and the extreme 
delicacy of style is characteristic of both vases and other works of the 
latter half of the sixth century. It is possible that this bronze was the 
work of an Attic artist and it has many characteristics which are 
generally considered to be purely Attic ; but the golden colour of the tffon&e, 
the identity of subject with a well-known and undoubtedly Corinthian type 
make it certain that, whether actually manufactured nt Corinth or not, it is 
at least a copy of a Corinthian design and may fairly represent the highest 
development of the early bronze school of Corinth* 

Before we leave altogether the discussion of this school of bronze relief 
I would call attention lo another find which seems in present characteristics 
of such similarity that we cannot well regard it as being a wholly indepen¬ 
dent production. This is that of the well-known Botuarzo bronzes, fragments 
of which arc preserved in Ebe MuseoGregoriano, the Museo Kirch eri a no and 
the Louvre. 11 The principal scenes run In three hands or friezes apparently 
round some object, as at one point the two ends of the bronze sheet overlap 
and are riveted together. The scenes represent a Gigautomachia, a Dionysiae 
procession up to an altar, and warriors setting out foi battle (?) (so Dttmmler 
in A$it. Beak. L e.). At first right there aro many apparent differences in 
style between this work and the Argo-Corinthian bronzes: we have none of 
the metope-like scenes that characterize the school, while the forms of the 
human figures belong to anything but the Peloponnesian type, being much 
coarser and shorter in proportion while the features and heads generally are 
often almost shapeless or grotesque. But we must also agree with Dummler 
that it is impossible that this should be an Etruscan work of art. The 
elaborate details more especially in the drapery, where the wavy folds of the 
outline are strangely like those of the Eteutherac fragment, the framing in of 
the scones by lines of dots ood r more than all 7 the bands of lotos pattern (v, 
fknkr i>, 21, 456) — show an unmistakable connection with this Corinthian 
school These patterns find their closest parallels in early Corinthian 
pottery and metal work (e.g. Arch. Zdt. 18S4 taf. vith 7. Qlymput, n\ No. 
D3G, 755, etc.)* These Bomarzo bronzes then may either have emanated 
from some inferior Corinthian factory, being manufactured for export, or they 
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may be Italian copies of Corinthian work: in either case they attach 
them selves closely to this early Corinthian school. 

Of tho Other bronze reliefs on the Acropolis, which do not, at any rate 
obviously, belong to the Argo-Corintkian school, perhaps the most curious is 
that of Fig. 26. There are thirteen fragments which go to make up the 
figure aa it stands at present, while several others from the pattern border or 
Ather scenes the positions of which with respect to our figure can not be 
determined, have also been found. The bronze is about 1 millimetre thick 
and the figure is blocked out in low repow&t relief, the outline and mam 
details being further worked with the graving tool. Our fragments form one 
division of a bronze sheet divided into at least three fields one above the 
other. The breadth of this sheet at the level of the bird's bonds on the 
plate is 10'S inches; but it narrows in gradually from top to bottom. The 
field is framed by a simple palmetto border, the outer or vertical bands being 
slightly more elaborate than tho horizontal. The scene is that of a nude 
winged mail advancing to the left and carrying a goose (?) in either hand. 
What deity or man is here represented, it is not easy to decide: it would 
seem to be a male figure corresponding exactly to the ' Persian Artemis, 
whom we often find holding birds as well as beasts (e.g. Arch. Ztii. 1834, 
Plates LXT.-LXTV., Micali, M»n. Ant. xvii. 4, xx. 12, Jahtbtteh, 1888, p. 357, 
Salzmnnn. Gimints, PL !.).» Such male figures, though much more rare, 
nre not unknown, and Gerbard has suggested that they should be called 
representations of the Phrygian sun-god {Arch, At xi. 1856), while a youthful 
figure holding two cocks at which two dogs are jumping up, which occurs 
on the Clazomenae sarcophagus, is called by Loeschke the human sou! 
offering propitiatory offerings to the dogs of Hades (A* ts der UnUrwdt, 

4 ff.). Neither of these explanations seems to suit our figure, nor is it a 
satisfactory solution of the problem to call him a wind god carrying along 
the birds of the air, a representation for which wo could offer no 
parallel of an early date. We might indeed feel tempted to call our figure a 
Reread (cf. Tanieji. p. 68, PI. 25, J.H.H, 1803, p. 108, Stud. Cynne, p. IS), 
but the attributes are not distinctive enough to justify the identification; 
in point ef fact it would be a mistake to try to recoguizc here any definite 
divinity. Types of male figures fighting birds are well known from the east 
(e.g. Arch. Ac it. 1854, PI. LX IV. 3}, and also of winged deities with animats 
(ItL, ib,). In the instance of a Persian cylinder (MtlllerAVjescler, L 57, 282c) 
we have a four-winged genius holding two birds, just ns our figure. This 
would then seem to bo nothing but a decorative combination of these types, 
and that of Artomis 13 ; iu the same way we find on a Rhodian plate in the 


13 Oilier examples arc a term-cotta ndiof found Mycenaean *ityte. That figntc can undoubted ly 
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British Museum (J.H.S. voL vi. PL LXIX.) si Gorgon taking tLo place of 
Artemis and holding two birds, and another somewhat similar figure on a 
bronze from Perugia (Studn. Cyrene, p. 152, MiUL-Wies. L 50, 298 ; cl. 
also J.U.S. vi. p. 281, and the male figure from Orvieto, Arch. Zeit. 1877. 
Taf. xi.) u The part these eastern designs played in the formation of 
iMythological types has been shown by Milchhocffer \Anf, etc.) und others, 
and the myth of Heracles and the Stymphalisn birds and its type in 
art was doubtless greatly influenced, if not originated, by such^ scenes a* 
that on the Babylonian seal referred to above (Arch. Zrit. IJSo-t, Fig. 3). 
This fact is strongly brought out in what is really a caricature scene of the 
fight {Cmpte Bern («, t8CS, p. 75, PL IV.). Hero we sec a pigmy Heracles 
with lions skin and club attacking two gigantic cranes, which look down on 
hi in iV-Jin either side. It would certainly seem that this is a caricature ui a 
regular type, and such a type would have many ]>oiuls in common with the 
scene on our bronze. 

Among the other fragments h orn the same or some very similar relict 
three only arc well enough preserved to be intelligible. The first of these 
it’ig. 27) shows us part of a boar: unfortunately only the curve of the back 
over the shoulders, the car, nod the eye are preserved. From the back rises 



a line of short sliarp bristles. The BCCOud (Fig. 28) preserves a large and 
Id "lily ornamental rosette, in the right hand comer, the thumb and part of 
the band and lower arm or a man, and a piece of the outside border pattern. 
The third fragment (Fig. 29) has in the upper field a human foot; below this 
a horizontal border pattern, which differs from that of the other fragments 
bv the addition of two more leaves to the palmette, and in the lower field a 
hand "rasping some curved pointed object armed with joints or bristles 16 ; to 
the left of this the handle of a sword of the common early typo with a 
curved crosspiece at the end, which we shall have to deal with again j and to 
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the left of this again the end of some object, possibly part of a quiver. The 
relative positions of the various parts of this relief are a puzzle, which can 
hard I v bo solved unless more of it is brought to light. 

The style of all these fragments is curious. Our first impulse is to 
compare them with the great Olympia relief {01- iv. Taf. xsxviiL); hut beyond 
the fact of some similarity iu the bronze and in Lhe subject of our large field, 
there are few peculiarities common to the two works. It is not only that the 
relief on the Olympia specimen is higher, while it is without the border pattern, 
which is so prominent in ottr fragments, but olsw the whole artistic feeling ol 
the two is different. In the one case every figure is, so to speak, given a 
decorative character hy means of the addition of countless and elaborate details, 
while every available space is filled iu by small dotted rosettes ; in the other the 
severest simplicity is observed : them is no undrawing of details except where 
absolutely necessary ; the only ornament inserted in the field is the large 
rosette (Fig. 28), which probably comes from the top corner of the original 
top field, and which certainly does call to mind the somewhat similar rosette 
belonging to the Olympia specimen. If we compare in more detail this male 
figure with that of the Olympia Artemis, we shall hardly find a single 
characteristic common to the two, except perhaps the slightly exaggerated 
size of the head, a failing shared by many early schools of Greek viise- 
jKiiuting, The hair of our figure is drawn in a few meagre lines; at Olympia 
Heracles, the Centaur and Artemis have the most elaborate coiffure. Here 
we find virtually no forehead, mid a chin tapering to a sharp point; 1 * there the 
forehead is high ami the chin, if any tiling, retiring- The wings of the male 
figure are as plain and straight as possible and pass in front of the shoulders ; 
those of Artemis come front the bock and curve up at the ends in the pure 
early Greek fashion (t. Furt. in Boacher’s Icriem, s.v. ‘ Oreif') and are elabo¬ 
rately ornamented with a scale pattern and a double row of feathers. 17 Finally, 
we may contrast the elaborate chiton of Artemis aud the rendering of the 
leg muscles in the Heracles with the dry outline of om figure, not a single 
muscle of which is rendered cither by modelling or indrawing. 

The proportions also of this figure are most curious, the length of leg 
being just three times that of the body from shoulder to hip. Length ol 
leg i3 a recognized characteristic of certain schools of early Greek art, but 
these abnormal proportions are more probably due to the length of the field 
necessary for the introduction of the birds. It is also noticeable that the 
feet of the man me curved up at the point as though he wore the early 
Greek boot; but on the leg there is ne sign of the bands that belong to this 
boot (cf. the figure above the Tiryns bull and the Olympian cuirass) or any 
sign at all of the place where it begins. It is possible that the artist did 

!■ n nil y ptflmps !>c thought that thin jHjtnt n It is impaMlUe in lhe pirant of the 

KPIDWOPI* » beanl; but if il ba» lwe» =°, the tour to be certain bow wine* joined, 

outline must harn been curried on oVrl the fare- Probably they turret down from the top Lo 
[t HIST be however that thil it niinplT another Irnlft in the tiphlille nf the breail an U lhe <«* 
instance of the ftbieue* of in-drawing. like that with lhe great Gorgon of the Acropolis, 
of ihti IWika. 
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ii>t into ml the foot to 1m booted, but neglected to mark in the t'jea, as a 
comparison with Fig. 2D will show that the hare foot in this work lias just ilie 
same outline ami that the toes arc marked in afterwards. It is impossible 
to say what object this bronze came from: though it has the shape of a 
tripod leg. it is not strong enough tor such a use by itself, and there arc no 
signs of nail-holes or any other means of fixing it to anything else. Like 
the Olympia relief it might come from an tyyvffqxii or vase-stand, but here 



panel on a wall ft. Curt. Arch. ft. tuts Oh pp. 18 ff,, Helbig, Bom. Bp. pp, 

:m ff.). 



Flii. 3I--—(r. 4 iin ftf the rajiniiL) 


There are on the Acropolis a large number of fragments from the legs 
of a tripod which seem to belong to tbo same school of art as this relief. 
The method of construction of these legs is remarkable: the main frame¬ 
work consists of two long narrow strips of bronze 2 cm. broad and slightly 
over half a centimetre thick, ornamented with a guillochc or cable pattern, 
with similar but slightly broader bands running horizontally between at 
intervals to bind them together. One of these latter runs across near the 
bottom of Fig. 30. Doubtless at the top and bottom of the legs these cross- 
bands were broader and stronger. At the back of this framework, and filling 
in the whole of the empty spaces, was nailed a large sheet of bronze, about 
H.S.—VOL Alii T 
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a iiulliniotre thick, ornamented with reliefs divided into scenes one above tin:- 
other. To protect this fit the hack was added a strip of bronze at each Mile, 
which grows broader towards the bottom, the extreme measurements in 
the instances surviving being ’0^3- and T 0+d ni. The strength of the leg 
then was considerable, there being at the points of pressure three thicknesses 
of brom&e, which were fixed together by nails running through the eyes of 
the cable pattern. It is almost only in tho-^e stronger parts that the relief 
has survived. This technique may be well compared with the 1 ladder 1 
arrangement of the crater-stand made by Glauous and dedicated by Alyfitter 
at Delphi (Pans. x. 10* 1J. Only in that cose soldering replaced the nails of 
our bronze, while the spaces between the “steps' were not filled in. 

From the fragments that remain of this bronze it is possible to discover 
oniv very little of the designs with which it was ornamented. There are 
however two lengths of the leg in which we can to some extent make out 
the general arrangement. The order in which the various patterns and 
scenes occur on Ihese lengths and their measurements are as follows >— 


1st strip beginning !it the bottom of the fragment a> 
preserved. 

Back of a mams shoulder and head above which is tu. m 
a palmetto pattern (Fig, 31) . ....... ’IS 

A band of rosettes between two lines.. OEo 

A field in which we perhaps can recognize the kick 

of some animal * * * ........ . ‘It 

A band consisting of a row uf small circles the centres 
of which are marked., » » * * * . * * » . ‘013 

Lower part of field above in which nothing can In* 
recognized * iJ-t 


■ 30 & 

2nd .strip beginning :it the bottom. 

Pattern of bug parallel lines joined at bottom with mi 1 . 

semicircles (the rep uf these appears on Fig. 30) H 001 
The cable and round tooth patterns uf Fig, 30 . . 0S4 

The main field of Fig. 30 * -. . , *15N 

The pattern above the field of Fig, 30 * . . . 'OS 

Remains of an upper field on winch appears the back 

of an heraldic lion rampant *145 




Little as it is that we can thus gather of rim subjects here depicted, it is 
still enough to enable us to determine the stage in the development of 
Greek art which is here represented. We see r just as its the Olympia relief* 
a combination of the heraldic eastern designs with Greek compositions, 
What iln- subject uf the relief in the field of Fig, 31 i? s it is impuasible to say. 
We have nothing left but the back of the head amt shoulders of a bearded 
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mzk.ii ; but. in this we notice that the arrangement of the hair is the awne as that 
of our large winged figure tied behind the ear and below that divided into 
two locks falling in front and behind. Further, the heard is rendered by a 
number of small dots, a mode of representing hair which wc have already 
noticed. The scene of Fig. 30 however is more intelligible. On the right 
stands a high tripod, on the left a man in the attitude of hosing while on 
the middle fragment wo see a toe and heel, the two feet probably of Id* 
antagonist. The scene is probably that of a contest for the prize tripm . 
and not a picture of the fight between Heracles and Apollo, the well -known 
type of which was already formed (r. Overheck, Kg. Apollo , pp. jU 
Alta*, ssiit. and The tripod here represented may indeed be 

the very one of which this formed a part. It is quite diElcrent from those 
of the geometric type, the leg narrowing towards the top and carrying struts 
to support the ring tor the bowl. Like the geometric however, the legs end Off 
square n t the bottom and are not carved on lions' feet or on any other such 
support Their ornamentation is shown by a simple tine of dots, while 
similar dots run round the ring. On the field above this we see lions m 
identical attitudes on both sides of the leg, which makes H certain that we 
have to deal with a heraldic device and not a representation of Heracles 
and the Ncmean lion. In point of style this relief is very close y related 
to that of the winged man : we have the same arrangement of the scenes, 
the same open field unburdened with unnecessary devices; here again there 
is as little iudmwing on the figures as is consistent with an adequate 
representation; tho hair of Fig. SI and the pointed toot and boot of 
Fig 30 are exactly similar to those of the other relief; and hnnily the 
oriental patterns which divide the fields are of a simpler and less ornate 
description than the majority of that style. It is true that the proportions 
of the figures in the relief show more truth to nature, and it is possible that 
it belongs to n somewhat Inter date than the other;"* bat the simibritus 
in point of technique and style are convincing as to tho fact of them 
emanating from the same school. Whether this was an Attic school or not 
W o cannot decide. Certainly it was a school endowed with consulerable 
purity of taste, which revolted against tl.o overloading of the scene with 
moment to the detriment of the main composition. 31 '' 


15 of contest! frr pCIMflif tripwk an - 1 

ttrotaQa oti early warksef art. On onfl of the 
Dapbn&O vasts {Tank* ii. p. 6P p Fh 30} 

Iwsini; aanl «w*UiqS with geometric 

1 ripoJ* for pirn* t&mtor scara mar *n Uw 
Alliiphbmna TUCf'fim- 1S7^ Man. X. 

11. 4, $ ; nf. Ocrh. A. Ym 2 57), the dwSt of 
CjphoIw [f 1 *^ v* 17. 10, 11), the tfe™ 
Apollo fit AmTclaa (M ifi* 16), “^d tli" 
djiufU of Hencl^ { Ilea,. StwA 302 h 813). 

it it teciv muwVcdp liffWtfTieTp that It 
wmiU he natural that tin? artist uliwld show 
grwter iTiitfa id tho ignra of In 

"gine definite ntUlttfe « than in that of a 


nllTLil^y foniip < 3 c 3 I 

» fa th« Ampoli* Museum w preserved tho 
riiajj of a Tur^o trijtocl about 2 f«t In dimwtt r 
in the eenti* of which WH fi^ei1 A foil- length 
fsgnn- of a Oorgon, cut mil of a Ihln bnnw 
iliKt, diOlintml in rt very Blight nliof, with 
details added with a fll* paring tool* jnst as 
if thu w* with tholifld -thfiotEdg Hmcka tom 
Oljnipi* [QL iv. Tal. 40 }. This was fix*t maid* 
Ui,! hi mil* by means of a fcamewwk of stripe 
Himilrir to that of «ir tripad left, mid Dr, Writers 
!„** ragged tends that they may be pitta of the 
mma object. 1"hm wntiit, h&wsrer p he anything 
hut a tiotyjcctttH. 
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There an: two other fragments of relict' among the Acropolis fragments 
which must be dealt with, here (Figs. 32—33). The first of these shows ub 
parts of two scenes. In the tower one, as it stands on our figure, is preserved 
the upper part of a warrior. He wears an elaborately ornamented Corinthian 
helmet, below which three loots of hair fall in front of the right shoulder. 
In his right hand is raised ready for striking a sword of a type similar to 
that of Fig. 2D 5 while Ids left is outstretched probably holding Ids victim bv 
the hair. Over hi n left shoulder by means of a triple strap is hung his 



FlO. 32.—(i 54*ak‘,) 


scabbard. There arc so many mythological scenes which tins might apply 
to. that without further evidence it is impossible to particularize here. In 
Lhe other field is represented one of the scenes in the life of Hemeks. We 
see Heracles bearded but without a mousUche, wearing the abort chiton. 
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ills usual garment in early Greek art T and carrying a quiver on bis back. 
His attitude is either that of drawing his bow, or more probably he is 
holding his bow up In his left hand, ami the line just distinguishable on the 
level with bis beard in front is part of his forearm. It is impossible to see 
whether he held his club m his right hand, or was represented as having 
just shot an arrow. The upper part of the bow is represented by the line 
passing over the head : what the small fragment of basket-work seen in the 
top corner h intended for, it is impossible to decide. Over the head of the 
warrior runs a line of rosettes, while behind the head of Heracles is let in 
another small field framed by a double line within which is an elaborate 
palmetto. The other fragment (Fig. 33) shows us simply a pan of a similar 



Fm. 33.—scale.} 


chiton to that of Heracles and part of an arm* The object held in the 
hand H is uncertain; from behind the back protrudes; an extra fold of the 
chiton, somewhat as on the Olympia cuirass (£?/. iv. Tab of)). The object or 
objects from which these fragments come cannot be determined: the relative 
positions of the figures on the larger of the two might suggest to us the cover 
of a box with reliefs running round it ; but it is not easy to say exactly wliat 
is the attitude of Heracles, and it certainly would be extremely difficult to 
restore Lhe rest of bis figure without trespassing on the line of rosettes: it 
would be possible perhaps to fit in a kneeling figure, as on the Olympia 
bronze the heel hardly projects beyond the line of the quiver: but such a 
restoration with the upper part of the body thrown so far forward would 
give us an extremely awkward attitude, w-hile a Greek archer always kept 
the hotly perfectly eitttet. In any case then it would seem impossible that 
the two fields should have been set at right angles to one another. The 
rosette baud inust either have stopped or turned downwards soon after the 
fracture na it stands at present. This latter arrangement would leave 
ample room for the victim of the warrior, who from the position of the left 
arm of the latter dues not appear to have been standing upright but would 
adapt himself admirably to a narrowing field if represented running away, 

:l Tht Mu* ninmag Uaww froi n xhv hand, vfii b in almost rootij the «me p^lLion a* 

IcHfka Very [ike A bow which on i umj that *>f Hewitt, U U the otdttkUy petition of 
parly vibh ifl to|*tcmqW without * string Ulu bow when not in actual us* ; cf. Micali, 

I., r. Ju- J > fVr#. PL £ii, SB* fl-3. In Ehu cnHf tin- Mm*. Ajrt r xxi. w Ccthajd, AA\ iL 124, 
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noiuewhat ue ou Hie Argo-Cormtliian bronzo from Olympia (Brmm, oj;, cU, 
p. 123). 

The $tyta of this relief appears to be. much further developed than those 
discussed before. The details are more finished and more decorative ly 
arranged; and in the work as a whole we notice more attempt to make the 
representations artistic as well as significant. The figures are still archaic to 
the last degree, but they are neither so meaningless nor so expressionless ns 
the winged figure. This bronze belongs to a time when mythological ty]*es 
were fully formed. The Heracles with Ids heard and short hair, clad in n 
short tight-fitting chiton and armed with bow and quiver, in the well-known 
figure of many early works of art (FurL in Rose be Fa pjo 2130 (fl). 

But for all these differences there are many points of resemblance between 
this and the other bronzes. Again we find the sword with the crosspiece at 
the end ami the blade nailed between the two horns- of the Lain lie on either 
side (efi Helbig, Horn. Ep. pp. it m l ff.) : the hair of the warrior is worked in 
parallel hues as on the tripod leg, the texture of the chiton of Heracles is 
indicated by dots like those of the man's beard of Fig. 31 f while the hair 
and beard show the same method, carried to greater perfection* both in the 
fineness of the dob and in the engraved outline ; but, more than all, we have 
again the same type of face and head with tire same low forehead and bulbous 
features. If we put side by side the head of Heracles and that of our winged 
figure, a very doge relationship between the two appears certain* This relief 
would seem then to represent a later stage in the development of the same 
school of artists. We have still the full-face representation of the eyo in the 
profiles and many other signs of archaism, as for instance the defects in the 
drawing of the warrior's left arm; but the advance it shows as compared 
with the former reliefs is perhaps due to the influence of the Melian and 
Rhodian schools of vase-painting. The analogies between the former of 
these and our fragment, as a glance at Gonze's work will show, arc very 
striking* There we find the same method of rendering the hair and the 
chiton, and the same insertion of supplementary patterns, especially 
palmettos, in the field, though in our bronze, it is true, the palmetto is 
giveik a separate field to itself. Wo are however, as far us ever from being 
able to localize the school which produced thou works j it b true that on 
this as oa our other specimen* we have the form of sword found on Dipylou 
vases, ami that the beard of IItrades bears a dust; resemblance to those of 
tile Typhon figure on tike Acropolis; but this evidence is not strong enough 
to justify anything more than a diffident suggestion that the work may be 
Attic. The lull publication of the Acropolis vases will doubtless throw much 
light on the question : in any case we must watt for more data on the subject 
before we can definitely assign bronze relief* to their various schools. 

I am aware that this paper contains hut n very meagre account of the 
Acropolis bronzes. Much that is of interest lias been left unnoticed, many 
conclusions suggested by these works have been left unfurmidatcd. In 
numbers and importance the Acropolis bronze* hardly fall short of those 
found at Olympia, and the lull publication, which they deserve, would 
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trespass beyond the limits of this Jmmat and need the experience and 
acumen of a Ftirtwaengjer. It has been my object with ns little delay as 
possible to put before archaeolegists a few of the moat important, one or two 
of which I hope to have an opportunity of dealing with in greater detail. 
Finally, I wish to offer my warmest thanks to Mr, E, A. Gardner, whose 
help throughout my work has been of the greatest value to me, and to Dr. G 
Walds tein, who lias rend through this paper and both corrected many errors 
and tillered many valuable suggestions. 


A. 0, Batii till. 
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N K VV L V I) ISCO V E K E D FRA 0 M E N TS OF THE BA LI JST RAD E 
OF ATHENA NIKE 


[PLAl'fc X.J 


The immediate object uf this paper ia to publish three fragments of 
sculpture, which 3 had the good fortune to find on tire Acropolis at 
Athens during the present y t nr, and which may be, [ think, claimed as 
belonging to the reliefs which ran round the bastion of Athena Nike. 
At the same time I should like to draw attention to, and discuss, certain 
correct ions which have recently been made in some fragments of the 
same reliefs in the Acropolis Museum, and to make a few suggestions 
with regard to others. 

I fie most important of the now fragments, which is reproduced in the 
plate, was found among a small heap of tl&rut upon the top of the bastion 
fifteen yards to the cast of the temple of Athena Nike. The marble is 
Buutelic; the sculptured surface measures roughly 40 rn, by ’28 im. the back 
oi the slab is finished and the thickness from the back to the ground from 
which the relief springs is 23 m, f while the height of the relief is 12 m. 
These measurements, which correspond exactly to the measurements 0 f other 
slabs that we possess of the balustrade, the high relief, and delicate style of 
the torso all show that this fragment undoubtedly belongs to the balustrade. 
Further evidence is present in the small hole drilled in the top for the in- 
iinsertion of the bronze screen, which ran along the lop of the slabs. The 
fragment consists of the left shoulder and breast, and portions of the left arm 
and wing of a Nike. Borne of the right shoulder is also preserved, with 
traces of the right wing. The figure wears the Doric chiton, which is fastened 
over the wing and shoulder. The head as usual is gone, but there arc 
signs of its attachment to the slab. Jt appears to be a portion of a 
winged figure at rest. The left, arm is pressed closely to the side and 
forms a slight wrinkle in the flesh between the arm and breast. For 
delicacy nf execution and softness of modelling the fragment will stand 
high even among the existing remains of the balustrade. 
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The second fragment (Fig. 1) was lying among a heap of worked stones 1 
below the bastion, dose to the house of the guardian at the south-west 
comer of the Acropolis. It is of Pentelic marble; the sculptured surface 
measures 43 in. by ‘IS in. None of the back but a small portion of the top 
of the slab is preserved, and the presence again of the small hole above tor 
ihe bronze screen helps to establish the identity of the fragment. It is 
a portion »f a right wing of :i Nike seen from the inside; the upper 



Fun. 1. 


part is left plain, the lower part is worked. On the right the surface of 
the slab can be se.cn between the bead and top of the wing, and where 
the wing begins to be feathered are signs of an attachment— possibly of 
a hand'carrying some object* The wing is very carefully worked and 
the feathers are cut iu different planes. It is noticeable that the two parts 
of the wing are clearly distinguished and ate not both left plaiu, as is some¬ 
times the case in this sculpture. 


j It might Ik -Brail to mention thit tlio hint cjjrier of Aiken., ArehfL w 2 nd 0*11 l c- 1 l e,, which 
hotelling to A to camt> from ha* Job£ beta mining, Wu ttldO her*. It ha* 

tho ErKhftMW* Kfiddmini ia PcihWd Pfim- no* bctnigfacfld ha the AeftTprilft SIllwhul 
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The third fragment (Fig. 2) was lying in the house of the guardian 
mentioned above. The marble is Pentode; the sculptured surface measures 
■21 m. by '09 m * Nothing of the top or back of the slab is preserved, but ill 
sine and style it corresponds so nearly to the other fragments of the balus¬ 
trade that there can be Utile doubt m lo its identity. It consists of the left 
breast and shoulder, with drapery, of a Nike; and a portion of the wing can 
be traced behind the shoulder. The drapery is very characteristic, being 
worked with great boldness; the folds are sharply cut on the top, under¬ 
cut below, and flow in graceful curves towards the girdle. 

Unfortunately none of these fragments can be fitted to the sculpture 
already in the Acropolis Museum. As to their position in the balustrade, I 
can only suggest that Lhe first of them (Plate X ), from the extreme delicacy 
of the work, may have been meant to be seen from very near, and may have 
been placed on that portion of the balustrade which protected the small 
staircase to the bastion. 



Ft- - * 


One considerable advance in our knowledge of the sculptures of the 
balustrade has been made in the last few years by the recovery of the lower 
part of the figure of Athena (Kekulu/ PL II. C)* I have not been able to 
ascertain when or where it was found, but presumably it was during the 
recent excavations on the Acropolis. The new portion is about 70 in. In 
length while about ’25 in. of the lower part of return of the slab, this being 
fme of the corner-pieces, in preserved* It can now he seen (Fig. 3} that 
Athena sits upon a rock to the right, with her shield, which is Represented at 
full length, beside her ; her right nnn is raised, probably holding a spear, 
amt rests upon the top of the shield* 

Severn! interesting points are brought out by the recovery of the whole 
>j] this figure. In the first place the ingenious restoration by Dr* Kekulc of 


J Lh,' lUti*/3 su <l*r UuhiAtvttoU cl.--- At hints A'tiy* i?Sl. 
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the figure as Athena seated oil a ship is proved to be wrong. From this 
restoration many inferences were drawn as to the significance of the reliefs. 11 
In the second place a comparison of the figure with the other seated figure 
of Athena (Kehite. PL II. B) shows ns two distinct methods of representing 



Fin, 3. 


the shield, which, t believe, were adopted by the artist for a definite purpose. 
The shield in Fig. :< is shown at Full length, while in the other it is very 
much foreshortened; that is. as I should suggest, the former was intended to 


1 Oiiwrfe«k wu 
fldLt, yq\. L |i. 4S7- 
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be seen at nearly the level of the jipecLater and the latter from a considerable 
distance below. This Is u strong confirmation of the respective positions 
which have generally been assigned to the two figures in the hal us trade, 
namely, that one figure belongs to the north-east comer, where it would be 
seen from just below, mid that the other was placed in the centre of the 
west sidoj where it would be seen from forty leet below. 

In the third place we now know that the two figures of Athena which 
have been recovered are each of them seated u]\*n\ a rock. It Inis generallv 
been assumed that a third figure of Athena was represented on the south side 
of the balustrade; one fragment (Kekuli-, FI, VI. C-C.} may possibly bt j a 
portion of the figure. I f this was the case, we must place the g oddest at. the 
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tusi end of the south side, in order to correspond Lo the Athena (Kekukb 
PL IT. C.}, whose position can be fixed at the east end of tie north side; for 
there seems to be no good reason for assuming with Kekuld ;T1. VI I, J that a 
Nike stood behind the goddess on this side. If then this was the jhjsition of 
the third figure it seems more than probable that Athena, for the sake of 
symmetry, was, in this euse too, represented na seated ujiod a rock. Ti' the 
artist had wished to make one of the three figures different to the other two. 
he surely would have chosen the one on the west side, which is the centra] 
point in the whole composition, and not one of those, which, from their 
position at the ends of the norLb and south sides, must have been intended to 
match one another. Another point is incidentally made inure clear by the 
preservation of some portion id the return uf this corner-piece. The curva- 
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tme of the '.'round of the relief, shorn in the section drawn in Kekulc's 
work (PI. HI. C) end by him mistaken for the prow of a ship, can now 
be dourly seen at the bottom of the sliib as well os at the lop. This shows 
that this was the method employed for finishing off each side of the balus¬ 
trade. in fact that the figures instead of standing out from one continuous 
I Jo nc as on the frieze of a temple-arc. as it were, framed at each corner by a 
curvature of the ground of the relief* 

One important correction has been recently made in the Acropolis 
Museum. The slab containing a standing Kike turned to the left (Kekulo, 
PI. V. Tj has been joined to the corner slab (Kckuk', PJ. I. B), Both slabs 
were found on the south slope of the Acropolis in the year IS77. The join 
is shown in Fig. 4, and is important as proving Kekule’s restoration of the 
figure, to which the wing on T. belongs, to have been wrong. The figure is 
turned to the left and not to the right, and the wing is not the outside of & 
left wing but the- inside of a right uing, as Petersen {/«\ dt. p. 264) lias 
already remarked. This corner slab can almost certainly be placed at the 
south-west corner of the balustrade, and, now that it has been completed, wc 
arc enabled to judge of the relation which one side of the balustrade bore to 
another. The interpretation of the object before which the Nike (Fig. 4) 
is standing, is so doubtful that it is difficult to say bow she was occupied ; 
but it seems certain that her action has nothing to do with that of the Nike, 
on the return of the slab (Kekule, PI. I.B), who is hurrying away to the 
left. In fact, confirmation is given to the view advanced by Petersen that 
each side of the balustrade was a separate scene in itself and entirely 
independent of the other sides. 

An examination of the fragments in the Acropolis Museum 1ms con¬ 
vinced me that two pieces of technical evidence have been passed over by 
previous investigators. I will (teal first with the figure of a Nike moving to 
the left 'KekuliS, PI. III. 0), to which the hand with a portion of a shield 
(Kekule, p. 0) has been joined. Kekule and Petersen have observed that 
several of the slabs, from the manner i n which they are cut out behind, must 
have been planed along the west side of the button immediately in front of 
the temple. Of these the most important are the figure of Athena and the 
kneeling Nike (PL II. E, and PI. VL DD), Of the others, with the 
exception of the hand carrying a helmet (Kekule, p. 12). which cannot with 
certainty be placed here, little can be judged, as it is impossible to determine 
in what action the figures were engaged. But the slab in question is cut out 
behind in precisely similar fashion to the others. To make the matter 
clearer I have drawn out what is preserved of the slab, as accurately os 
possible tn its present position in the Museum, of the real size. The 
existing portion is drawn in section, while the shape of a whole normal slab 

t } ie ]in ( , of the relief-ground are indicated by dotted linos. Below is 
given, with no technicalities, the profile of the lower step of the temple, the 

, Cf> g. fatenttf* review of Rrkuk's wort. Ztilxhrift /, rt iaUrrtitk, <iy,nm*itx. mi, 
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small step bebw it, and the cornice running round the bastion. Behind the 
tiguTC, -0+ in. above the level of the point of the knee, which is indicated 
by ? in the cut, the slab is cut buck along its whole length for a distance of 
about '12 m, from the finished surface behind, Below this a vertical cutting 
can be traced. Now the knee of the 1 Sandal-binder' is SS in, above the ground, 
j.r, *32 to, above the bottom of the slab; the height of other knees above the 
ground is rather less. So from the point of the knee P to the bottom of the 
slab the measurement may well have been 31 m. That gives us 35 m. for 
the height of the horizontal face of the cutting above the bottom of the slab. 
This is exactly the height of the tread of the first step of the temple above 
the pavement of the bastion, upon which the slabs of the Balustrade were 
laid. So this cutting, if it is original, which there seems no reason to doubt. 



Klu. 5. 


must have been intended to tit over the tread of the temple step, and 
this slab must have been placed on the west side of the bastion in front of 
the temple. The question remains whether it is possible to determine the 
position of the slab within still narrower limits. The figure of Athena 
(Kekulc, PI. II. E) would have most probably occupied the left side of the 
hft, slab from the north-west comer.* This only leaves room for two figures 
the South between her and the corner of the temple. Our figure seems to 
be moving quickly to the left, and so could hardly have been placed so near 
to AUicna on this side, and thus we arc justified in placing her to the left or 
o . ol he goddess. In that case she may have been carrying a shield 
towards some trophy, the erection of which Athena is watching on the left 
while a sacrifice is performed by the kneeling figure (Kek.de Pi VI. U, D) 
immediately on the right. * 

„ J L ? y 1 '" 8 “™ <° “» to all for disoQMfoB » th. 
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this most probably forms part of the sculpture of the balustrade, but a 
, (fft Tc objection maybe- raised to it. 0 The surface behind the slab, the whole 
thickness of which is only <04 n.., exclusive of llm relief, as compared wxth a 
thickness of 23 in. in all slabs where the back is preserved, has every 
appearance of being an original finished surface. Besides this the work is 
decidedly poor, ami its ugliness is noticed both by Petersen and Kckuh, i 
should suggest, then, that one of three inferences may be drawn, <*) 1 bat 
it forms no part of the batusimde; ag.rir.st tins it may be urged that 
subject, size, ami general appearance are in favour of its belonging to our 
series (6) that a diminution in the rhiekuess of certain slabs may have been 
caused bv the presence of some other object, possibly the statue of Hecate, 
upon the bastion, as is suggested by Petersen in another case: 8 (<■) that it 
was introduced at some late period, and let in to another slab m order to 
replace some other trophy which may have been damaged- Of there the 
latter seems to me the most probable. It might well be a Roman imitation 
of the original work. 

Besides tlio addition^ already mentioned three fragments, In 03 . Jb6, 
amt 1007, have been added to the Acropolis Museum. They arc a portion of 
a torso, the lower part of a right leg, and a portion of a left shoulder and 
breast. All of them are in bail condition and of no great importance. 

Of the advances which have been made in our knowledge of these 
reliefs, the discovery of the lower part of the figure of Athena is the only 
One which has real bearing on the whole meaning of the sculpture. Tiie 
accepted restoration of this figure, as seated on a ship, was a great stnmblmg- 
bl,K?k in the way of those wlm wished to find a satisfactory theory as to the 
significance of the balustrade and the relation it bore to the sculpture of tlm 
frTe! 5 c of the temple. On the hypothesis that the reliefs of the balustrade 
wore complementary to the sculpture of the frieze, a reference has been 
traced in both to such battles as Marathon, Salamia, Plataea, Mycale, and 
Euiymedon 0 Of these the three first seem to be by far the most probable, 
but hitherto there has always been this objection to them. Athena as 
restored on a ship faced towards Marathon and away from Salami*. But 
now we are at liberty to take the north side, which looks towards Pn.- 
telicus, to represent Marathon, the west side, which faces Cithneron, to 
represent Platnea, and the south side, which faces the sea, to represent 
Ha lain is. The rudder (Kekulc, p. 12) may be plaecd on the south side, since 
there is now no longer auv reason for thinking that the north side refers to a 
sea-fight. With regard to the frieze we may consider the three sides (north, 
west, and south) as representations of three different battles. The two battles 
of Greeks against Persians on the north and south sides will represent the 
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Athenians at Marathon and .Sal amis, the kittle of Greeks against Greeks on the 
vrest side will refer to the part taken by the Athenians at Fiataea, in which 
battle they were not engaged with the barbarians. TV obvious objection to 
this is that there is no indication of a sea-fight given on the smith side of 
tho frieze, but it may fairly V retorted that it would be almost impossible to 
represent a naval engagement in the small available space. Indications that 
such a battle was intended might well have been given by such objects as the 
rudder (Kekule, p. 12) placed on the balustrade below. Snob a theory has 
this in its favour: it baa never been considered, by those who would make 
the sculpture of l!ic frieze refer only to the butile of Plataea, how the 
Athenians would be likely to represent that battle. The date of the temple 
JK now m^y pven as *32—430, that is, just at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian Ward* At that time it seems to me that the Athenians 
would be hardly likely, in such a conspicuous building. to give up two sides 
ol the temple to the portrayal of exploits mainly performed by Spartans. 

My best thanks are due to .Mr. Ernest Gardner for assistance in the 
preparation of this jwper. Me Las been kind enough to discuss all the 
technical points with me on the spot, and Las taken the photographs which 
nru ueprudms&d in tho plate und cute* 

V. W. Yohkk, 
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SELECTED VASE-FRAGMENTS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF 

ATHENS—I. 

[Plates XL, XIL] 

Tike vase-fragments from the Acropolis of Athens, here published for 
the first time (Plates XL and XIL), with the exception of one which 
appeared long ago in Benndorfs Grmhitchc and SicMseht VamiMtdtT (Pi* 
XL 0), are of the greatest interest* not merely as problems of restoration 
difficult enough to satisfy the most ardent enthusiast for Greek wramo- 
graphy, but because of the important position they occupy among the 
vase-finds of the Acropolis, which have already revolutionized vase chrono- 
logy, and to the care fill study of which we may look for much more light in 
the future- They are perhaps the most important fragments in the black- 
figured style which have hitherto remained unpublished, and ns the 
majority of these older fragments are cither hasty and care]css productions 
or less interesting in subject than the less numerous but more uniformly 
important remains of red-figured works, St is the more desirable that they 
should become known to the learned world. Several of the fragments were 
drawn for the Hellenic Society some years ago, and when I had opportunity 
of access to the Museum of the Acropolis two years back, it was my pleasant 
duty to search for other portions of the original vases, with a view to a more 
complete publication* I was successful in bringing together several that are 
no w published, the drawings being executed by the practised hand of M. 
Gillicron. who had been commissioned with the earlier work. It is there¬ 
fore hardly necessary to slate that these drawings are scrupulously faithful, 
especially as Mr, Ernest Gardner has been kind enough to supervise their 
execution. For the permission to publish them I am much indebted to M. 
Kavvadias, the General Ephor of Antiquities. The fragments belonged to 
three or possibly four vases* Plate XI. Fig, I gives seven fragments of the 
outside scenes of a large kylix 1 ; the two fragments below {Fig. 2) probably 
belong to the same work, and if so, owing to the thickness of the clay, to 
the upper rather than to the Sower frieze, but it is also possible that they 
may be part of a different vase. On this point I am scarcely able to 

i The remains of icnnl b,f, fcyttfcuof lsrge uA a Gigautointwhy, ntt yet completely 
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proiioiinCL% not having myself seen them, and I can only accept the opinion 
of those who have brought them into this connexion. Plate XII Fig. 1 
reproduces seven fragments of a largo vase of the shape commonly called 
Heines (sometimes * fusrioser Krnter* or Holmes! which must have measured 
about ten inches in diameter from inner rim to inner rim* The first feeling 
on seeing what is left to us must necessarily be one of disappointment, that 
so very little remains of what was undoubtedly a magnificent vase. One 
may conjecture that it rested on a separable stand (perhaps of shape 204 in 
Furtwoimlers Berlin Catalogue), but there are apparently no fragments of 
anything of the kind; or it may have stood alone like the specimen painted 
under the horses of a quadriga in the Chariot-race frieze of the Francois 
vase* Unlike that however there is here no rim setting off from the body 
of the vase. Finally Flute XII, Fig. 2 shows an isolated fragment, drawn 
in the earlier botch, which I was unable to associate with any others. It 
cannot be certainly assigned to any special vase-form. As the drawings are 
hi each ease of the size of the original, measurements are unnecessary. In 
no case do wo find the discolouring produced by fire on several of the 
Acropolis fragmtmlR, but the upper cunts, of point are often much worn. 
Since the vases were broken into so many piece*, it is obviously impossible 
to obtain information as to the circumstance* and locality of the find in each 
case, nor is it of much eorisequence, since no one presumably will question 
the pre-Persian date of the fragments, because one fragment was in the 
Athenian collections long before the excavations on the S. side of the 
Parthenon, As it is hardly necessary to maintain by argument the genuine 
archaism of these vxc?cs T we mny pass on at once to the detailed description 
of them, 

A .—Plate XI, On the outside of a kyli x, which must have been of 
considerable dimensions, we find the remains of two friezes, the upper 
doubtless the larger of the two. The colours employed, other than black, 
are a rich purple and a yellow ish white, apparently laid on over black. The 
incised line is used freely on a black surface, as on the hair and flesh of men * 
but on a yellow surface, &g + the flesh of a woman or a chiton, the inner 
drawing is rendered with thin streaks of black. Inscriptions are annexed to 
the figures, some running from right to left, others from left to right, and 
composed of large letters laid on in broad stroke*. These belong to the 
older Attic alphabet; the aspirate still has the cross-bar at top and bottom, 
the vertical stroke of rho does not project below the rounded one* the sigma 
has three strokes but h of rounded formation, while one lmlf-preserved letter 
is of irregular shape. The whole character of the lettering points to a date 
as early as or earlier than 550 B.a, and roughly corresponding with that of 
c.g. the Moschophorufi dedication. First let ns take the fragments of the 
upper frieze, which is enclosed by two black lines—one close to the rim of 
the vessel, the ether supporting the feet of the figures represented. The 
position of the four fragments to the left of the plate in relation to one 
another is within nairow T limits certain* AYe see walking to left a female 
figure, the sex being indicated by the yellow slip, which cover* the feet. 
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The upper fragment, shows the bock of the head crowned apparently 
by a sort of high * polos * suitable to a goddess, indicated by stripes one 
of which is yellow, while from beneath it the hair falls in a long plait, 
of which the sepnmto tresses are marked by incised lines on black. 
She wears a long chiton painted black, on which a scale pattern is traced 
with the point ? the scales being in many cases touched up by spots of 
purple; the border at the bottom ami the sandal straps are also given in 
purple. At the waist a. spot of yellow paint seems to bo the end of a girdle, 
and the hanging end above it seems to be the tip of an ample diplois. To 
judge from the other inscriptions, we have lost the name of this goddess, as 
it was probably written vertically to left of her. Thorn are no sufficient 
data to justify an attribution, m the scales may merely be a form of decora¬ 
tion far the chiton, and it may just as well have been another goddess as 
Athena or Ain phi trite. Immediately following her is the best preserved 
figure, the bearded and ivy-crowned Dionysos, inscribed the 

upper part of his body being almost entirely preserved. His right arm is 
beat at the elbow and ho holds in his hand the knntharos; in his out¬ 
stretched left hand is a vine-branch, the grape-bunches being represented 
by dashes of black enclosed by wavy incised lines and the leaves by purple. 
The short-sleeved chiton is covered with a yellow slip, and wavy lines of thin 
black represent its woollen texture* fi_s do the thin brown lines of the severe 
red-figured style. The purple hi mat ion passes over his left shoulder* and its 
end is drawn over the left arm. What is most noticeable in the figure is 
that the face and neck are also painted purple, which seems simply to 
be done for the sake of variety ami contrast of colour (see for this Plate 
XJL where there is a similar use of purple for the human body) T The 
beard, moustache, hair, eye and ear are rendered by black P and the detail 
is given by incised lines. The eye H en face/ 2 with eyebrow Indicated, 
and the ear are very carefully drawn, and the leaves of the ivy wreath 
are done in plirple + 'Flic head, drawn with the most; refined care, ami 
the attitude remind us of the Dionysos on the oiuochoo of Choichos ( fVientr 
Vvrl. 1880, i), which however lacks the archaic w ivtU of this 

vase and shows the stereotyped woodenness of advanced b.i, vase-painting* 
or of the head of the seated figure on the plate from Marathon {Ath. Mittk . 
to), vii- PL II L)j which is also apparently a Dionysos. There can be no 
better sample of early Attic vase-painting at its best than this head. 
Beneath the vine-branch are the puzzling remains of an inscription, a 
vertically written p M then after a space far at least four letters a trace of 
another (''? A) on the fragment which bears the feet of the goddess ; here the 
letters seem to turn round in the reverse direction, and finally behind the 
p parts of an E find v (the latter joins on to the vine-branch but 
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cannot bts part of it), with space beyond for at bast one more letter. I must 
confess myself unable to suggest any probable restoration. In this position 
the names of Poseidon and Zeus are impossible. An artist's signature hero 
Is not very likely, and a combination of meaningless tetters, such as occur on 
later b f* vases, is noL to be thought of, nor the later m f« ef. There is also 
the difficulty of the position of the letters ami the improbability that they 
had reference to the goddess in front. 

Behind Dionysos is the vertically written inscription "A^pdS^nf] and a 
small part of a female figure, clad in a purple robe dotted with yellow spots 
in groups of four, who bears on her left (?) arm, of which the bracelet is 
indicated by two thin black lines, a little black child holding on by its right 
hand. One thinks at once of Lhe passage in the description of the Chest of 


Kypselos (Pans* v. IS, 1 )—mirotiitat Be 7010 ) 7 :ajB<t \zvxhv Ka&cv&ovra 
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the identification so very obvious, one is at a loss to say; for if he bad not 
mentioned the inscriptions, and particularly if the scene had occurred in the 
topmost x&pa, one might have been tempted to suppose in the light of this 
fragment that be wsts wrong. But, as Brunn has recently pointed out 
{Gritihisdic Kunstpeachichtc r voh i. p r 174), it is unjustifiable to assume errors 
in Pmisaniafl* description, unless there be some such sufficient reason as the 
absence of inscriptions in the original. Here we have only to see one of the 
common instances of the transference of early art-types from one subject to 
another. Assuming as one fairly may that the two types were practically 
identical, one might proceed to argue that, as on the Cheat there was u white 
boy on the right arm of Xight, therefore we here tlie left arm of Aphro¬ 
dite, as the boy is black. But apart from the improbability that an early 
artist* aiming at contrast of colour, would Lave represented the boy and the 
arm on which he sat in one colour, such reasoning is rendered impossible by 
the fact that among the Acropolis vases is a sherd of Inter date (hitherto 
unpublished) on which Aphrodite chid in a stately chiton and hi mat ion ia 
represented bearing on her elbows two little naked boys both Hath* Thus I 
have no doubt we should restore this vase* One may even hazard the 
suggestion that the difference of colour between the two on the Chest was 
due to damage or discolouring. Miss Harrison, in n paper read before the 
Hellenic Society [JJf.S r voh x. 'Transactions' p. xxxvii.)* when dealing with 
this fragment, € rejected the interpretation that the child was Eros and 
maintained that Aphrodite waa represented in tho more general aspect of 
Kourotrophos*" Now it is likely that Aphrodite ns well as G& was wor¬ 
shipped at Athens under this title (and probably in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite Pandemu^ which Paus. t. 22 , 3 tells us stood clu&e to that of G 8 
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Kourotrophos on the south-west slope of the Acropolis *), cspccinlly os 
Sophocles is quoted ns having addressed her by this name (Athenneus xiit. 
502 A) as did Plato the Comedian; but the child is certainty Eros or 
rather Himeros. as on the unpublished fragment just alluded to we find on 
the one side the inscription TO13M1H, on the other E[POi], l cannot 
however sec the antagonism between the two facta. These vase-fragments 
give us the earliest representations of Eros as yet known (see Furtwiingler in 
Itoaeher’sZrtiit'Jft.pp 13*0—30) ; but these little naked puppets are obviously 
the symbols of a cult, quite distinet from the art-type of the winged boy, 
which was developed under the influence of lyric poetry. One must think 
here rather of a primitive worship of natural powers, such as was the cult of 
Eros at Thespini, into which this picture of Aphrodite as a mother gives us 
a glimpse, and put it down to the growing influence of poetry, when the 
names of Himeros and Eros are added. The two other fragments of this 
vase are tantalizing!)' small. On one we see part of the head of a goddess 
also moving to left (as was Aphrodite probably), who was dressed in the some 
fashion as Dionysos with cliitou in yellow and hiination in red, her hair being 
bound with a stephanc, the encircling band in yellow and the fastenings of 
the back-hair in purple. Behind is an uplifted baud probably belonging to 
another goddess, the name Aijjmjti»[ p] being written above from right to left 
It is also possible that the name belongs to the goddess whose head is 
preserved. The other fragment shows portions of the legs of two figures. 
To left is the lower corner of a purple robe ornamented in the same way as 
that worn by Aphrodite, and a purple boot fastened, round the ankle (incised 
lines on black) with the projecting tongue in front used for pulling the boot 
on * As the portion of the leg shown is black, there being no traces of 
an upper Coat of yellow having worn off, and this kind of boot is usually 
found worn by men, it seems best not to regard this as the leg of Aphrodite 
in spite of the identity of the dress. In so large a group of figures as that 
on this vase the same dress might naturally be repeated. The shortness of 
the chiton also indicates a god as the wearer. Behind coroes "Apr^ue, of 
whom remain ouly a portion of the long chiton (purple with black bonier 
enclosed by incised lines) and a foot from which the purple paint of the boot 
is partly worn away showing a black ground beneath. We seo then here a 
procession of divinities, but it is hardly a profitable subject for discussion to 
inquire what scene was here represented. Half a dozen might be suggested 
ami realty there are no data by which to decide between them. 

We now turn to the scanty remains of lho lower frieze. In the fragment 
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which contained the feet of the first goddess is a portion of a scene to which 
another fragment fits. Here we see first an arm painted yellow, grasping 
a spear, and a kneeling female figure to right, naked except for a purple 
hi (nation falling down her back and doubled over the left arm, which is 
extended in supplication. She is being seized by the riglrt wrist by a man, 
of whom only part of the purple Id (nation and the left arm are preserved, 
The hair of the woman is confined bv a purple Stephenc, and incised lines 
in two places show the way in which it is arranged as it falls down the 
back. The inner drawing of the body is rendered in thin black lines. 
Happily we nre left in no doubt as to the scone represented, as the name 
'ia-fiijyij is added, and one calls to mind the amphora from Caere with 
inscriptions in Corinthian alphabet, 'Toyuf**, TuSfwc, JlrpigXivMeov, pXuTov 
{iVkmr V,B, 1S89 si, 4), which apparently represents the Fame scene. 
According to the argument to Si‘{diodes' Antiffonr, Mimnermos was the 
poetical authority, but doubtless the tale was already told in the lost ThtbaU 
how Tydena surprised PcrihJyinenos for, according to the argument, Tbeokly- 
menus) the Theban with Is mono and slew her. The paramour seems to 
make bis escape on the Corinthian vase, though ns be was the slayer of 
Partbenopaios, one of the seven (Fans, ix 18, G, quoting the Thehaist), one 
may conjecture that the object of Tydeus was to take vengeance, and only 
disappointed fury prompted him to sky Ismene. We can have little doubt 
that the same story was depicted here. Ismene has fallen on her knees 
imploring mercy with uplifted hand, as in the Caere amphora, but the rough 
grasp of Tydeus seems to show that her appeal will be in vain. Of this 
frieze there remains only part of a retrograde inscription, under the feet of 
Artemis, the first letter being probably M, the second certainly £ and in 
the third I can unly sec a M t of which the right hasta has been rounded by 
a careless stroke. If this is so, the fragment should be moved to the extreme 
left, and we may then conjeelorally restore JTty«Aw]^e,,[ w ] In that case 
the difficulty of understanding why a woman should be holding a spear is 
removed, and this arm will belong to Peri kly me nos making his escape to 
left, as in the Caere amphora, and here also with his body painted the colour 
which is conventionally applied only to women. It is however surely n 
misconception to ascribe this to a desire on the artist s part to indicate 
effeminacy, but it is really due, at any rate in the Caere vase, to the artistic 
aim at contrast of colours. If it bo replied that here Ismene and Perikiy- 
menos would be next to one another, whereas on the other vasn they are 
divided by the black body of Tydeus, I should say that the dri of 
Penktymenos himself, if preserved, would in all probability show how a 
contrast of colour was effected. It only remains to say a word about the two 
much damped fragments represented in Fig. 2, os to which I cannot 
absolutely sat,sly myself that they belonged to this vase. We eC e two 
female figures in conversation witb outstretched arms, one with purple 
hi (nation (p^ibly over yellow chiton), the other with the so-called Oriental 
wings, rendered by a purple patch and then incised lines on black and a 
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purple garment. A piece of a similar wing is all that remains of a lower 
frieze on the vase of Sophilos. Possibly there were only stylized figures on 
either side of a handle, wliccli would account for the break in the middle. 
Of the puzzling objects to the left (spears and shield ?) I can giro no 
explanation. 

2?.—Plate XU, Fig* 2 (to take the less important first) is an isolated 
fragment of later date, as here we have the open H, Beneath a double 
anthem ion. and lotus-bud pattern exactly similar to that of the vase of 
Sophilos, expressed by incised lines with patches of rod imposed, is the 
h el meted head of a warrior, who with right arm drawn back is about to plunge 
his spear into the body of a foe. Nothing U visible of the latter except a 
black patch, which might be part of a shield, and a curved object iu purple, 
which was probably some pari of tlte armour. The object in black and 
purple behind the warriors head is also of uncertain attribution. Only the 
eye and nose of the warrior are seen, the nose-flap of the Corinthian helmet 
not being indicated in a profile view. The helmet is purple; the crest nnd 
face are given by incised lines on black, a pattern on the crest being added 
in white, now barely visible. In the field we read API$TA and HE<t>. 
The latter would naturally be restored "11which suggests that here 
is one of the duels of a Gigantomachia H In that struggle Hepbaistoa is 
generally represented as taking part, though he has* no fixed antagonist* The 
other word is not likely to be n love-mine or an artist’s signature, and as 
Saidas mentions, a giant Arlstaias, son of U ra n os and II a la, we may restore 
that name. The nomenclature of the Giants is very shifting, so that the 
rarity of ihe name is no objection. It may be added that the Giganto- 
mnehia is a subject frequently represented on the Acropolis vases, and seems 
to have been very common on votive piuakes, where Athena figures laying 
Enkeiados low. 

0 .—Plato XI1. Fig, 1 presents a subject of great interest especially on 
account of its inscriptions, and both the friezes, which are partially pre¬ 
served, seem to have been agonistic in character. Hound the rim of the 
vase runs a broad black Jine T below it a broad red one, and than depending 
from another black line the pattern, which is invariably just belovr the 
junction of neck and body of the 4 vasi-a-coloimetle * from Caere, and is 
also common on Attic amphorae anil in a similar position on the older 
bydrine of the metallic shape. It is formed by rows of parallel strokes 
connected by rounded ones and enclosing alternately a patch of red and 
black paint. The figures in the upper frieze treed on a black line, which is 
followed by a red bar, and yet another ornamented with yellow dots. 
Beneath the second frieze b again a reel bar, and below that the black 
lustrous puiut, with which the rest of the vase was probably covered. 
Three of the fragments are connected, but there are no means of determining 
the position of the other four. Purple is largely used not merely fur 
garments but to relieve the monotony of black, where the naked body is 
represented. Thus the body of one hero, who walks with another, is totally 
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purple except the hair and beard; and n spot of purple and rosette of dot* 
occur on the thighs of others* A yellowish-white is also used, for the 
double flutes of u musician (though not fur the for one face, for the 

legs of a horse, and for a peculiar object in the lower frieze. The inner 
drawing is, except on white, done entirely with incised lines, which render 
the curling contour of the long hair and the fillets* which bind the head of 
every figure. The presence of a flute-player suggests athletic contests, and 
at the extreme left of the illustration stands one of the prizes, a tripod of 
the usual type, ornamented with red and inscribed AijJJijCd which reminds one 
of the vBpia, Kptjwf and of the Francois vase, or the a&xd~ 

Xa/3*37 of the oinochoe from Loutr.iki on the Isthmoa (Ath. Miith. 1870 
Plate XVTTT,), or the Topyovs of another Acropolis fragment. 

Approaching the tripod are two nude bearded heroes, who are contrasted in 
colour as described above, except that the left arm of the front one is left 
black where it crosses the body of the other Each carries in Ins left hand a 
couple of spears, and behind them is inscribed vertically the name 
Over the tripod is the right hand and arm of a man who is just about to 
throw a spear. He has no thong to give it a rotatory motion, but otherwise 
maybe re stored conjectural ly in the pillion given in a Pantuhenaic vase 
{JJI& i. Plate V1II0. Here then was represented one of the conies Is of 
the Pentathlon. 1 Rack to back with the first pair is another long-haired and 
bearded nude warrior, whose face nock and breast are rendered in purple, 
while the rest of his body except for the rosette on his thigh is black. He 
is holding a spear in both hands and faces a similar figure, who is apparently 
stooping and balancing a spear in both hands, preparing for the throw. 
Rebind his shoulder is the point of another spear, and below half the loiter 
Mj all that remains of a vertically inscribed name. Facing left h a flute- 
player, whose face resembles the other* except that it is unbearded. The 
lateral band of the $op$€tt i is rendered m purple, the vertical one by incised 
tinea. Above is the retrograde inscription hu\ov0m* {si c /), the simplest 
explanation of which is that the final letter is a nu carelessly substituted for 
a so that the name is really Philombos. 5 With this we might com¬ 

pare the name of the dedicator of the Moschophoros, which is writ ten 
-Qirf3w ¥ The lower fragment shows a pair of feet emerging from beneath a 
chi tun; these may belong to the flute-player, but on each side b a foot 
belonging to two other persons, whom it would be difficult to fit into tho 
available space. The elongated foot to right is perhaps that of a wrestler, or 
it might belong to a man preparing to throw- the dlskos (as in Gerh. A. K iv. 
270). Behind the flute-player (again vertically written) we read |t &p with an 


1 This h atit listen 'fail to represent tattooing 
but merely dratinitLTO. Compare iw jlIi OXttfcme 
foataiieg of fctua tig Jtrta on the two of 
ChotehcHL 

7 For a diMraficra of lk FeblatLlon m 
Praf. ttarJoer> paper in Ibe EAknk Jmrml, 
Ail loe. cit. 
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add! i tonal stroke, which probably belongs to an A or p. Behind again are 
the heads of two bearded and draped figures to left, who would seem to be 
judges not competitors; one holds a staff and the other holds up his band ns 
if in astonishment They seem to be watching some event, perhaps ei wrest- 
Hog match going on before them. Behind the second we read Ilejp^a^J* 
Somewhere near this fragment we may place the one figured to the extreme 
right, in Pinto XII,, which contains two very similar heads and a portion of a 
third. The middle one of the three carries a staff, and above is inscribed 
f l>op[/?«r?] (?). Of the upper frieze there remains only the fragment published 
by Beuiulorf, showing a procession to luft in the style of the Francois vase, 
two or three walking abreast. OF those in front little is left but the beads 
of the spears they carry, and the three that follow also bear spears. These 
spcar-heruk are longer than the others ami show the fitting into the shaft; 
they would seem therefore to be ordinary war-spears, ami not the aKovria 
used for throwing in the Pentathlon. In front of them we read bWrep/ajM 
a [id behind is an alpha and a trace of another letter, it is uncertain what. 

In the lower frieze there was apparently a race or procession of pairs of 
horses, the outside one ridden by a helmcled warrior carrying two spouts, tho 
inside otic by a beardless youth. We frequently see on early vases the riders 
of icsXjjT*?, and also men riding one home and leading a second, the 
warriors covered by their shields, who appear on 1 vasba-eolonnette. 1 " Hero 
these two tyj>es seem to be combined. Between the two pairs of riders is nti 
object [tainted white. Its outline is not that of the back of a horse, nor 
could either of the two persons in front bo riding on it f if it were. There is 
also a pointed object on the surface, which it is difficult to account for. Is 
this a trljpa nr something of the kind, which the riders are passing I On the 
last fragment are the hind-legs of a pair of horses, differentiated by the 
colouring white and black and (apparently) the tips of three out of four hoofs 
of the horses immediately fallowing* The two Sines running down into the 
legs must be the shafts of spears, and, if so, the Fragment is part of the same 
procession rather than part of a chariot-race. 

We now turn to see what information the inscriptions can afford us, 
setting aside the peculiar name Philombos (?), which may be intended for 
the flute-player. The name of As tenon, nn Argonaut, suggests the funeraL 
games of Pdiast, and takes us to tho description of that mythic event a* 
represented on the Chest of Kypselos, and to its best-known vase represen¬ 
tation, viz, the Ainphiaraos vase of Berlin {Mon. x. 4—o, IVimrr V.B* 

Plato X<) + 1 Heracles h sitting on a throne*/ says Pausanift*,* and there is a 

female flute-player. Pisos, As tenon, Polyileukea, Admetos and Enphemos 
are engaged in the race of bigae * (the Amphiatnos vasa shows Kastor, 
Euphemos and Ad in etas as three of the six competitors in a quadriga race): 
* Admetos and Mopsos are boxings and a man ecrrij-tfcvc etraiAri* jra^ovt *cai 
tffjkStv uXfL'iri av\€ip Tthp ?r4FTn&\Mp vo/iifovt?w t Iasoti and 

Peleus are wrestling" (in the Amphinraos vase Pc lens and Ilippaichmos) : 


■ Cf. ifern, dell ImK lS55, { L , 
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* Eurybotas is throwing the dkkoA The competitors in the foot-race are 
Mollanion, Neotheus, Phalareus, Argcios and Iphikios; the latter receives the 
prize from Akasto*. Tripods are placed as prizes for the victors/ Unless 
I phi Idas is a mistake for Iphitos* which is urt likely, As ter ion alone is common 
to our vase and the Chest But Phoibas (if the probability of that restora¬ 
tion be allowed) and Peri ph as were sons of Lapithes and therefore appro¬ 
priate participants in a Thessalian Agon, and moreover Fhorbas, who 
banished snakes from the island of Rhodes, was famed in myth as a boxer. 
The initial letter M a mentioned ahove r may be regarded as the beginning of 
the name Mopsos. Iphitos, son of Naubolos from Phokis, was also an 
ArgonanC If the figure between the two warriors in the procession is that 
of a woman, as the drawing of the eye suggests* and if it is not a mere 
variation of colours, as two homes are draw n iff different colours, then who so 
appropriate here as Atalanta, who according to lhe common version of the 
story wrestled with Felons at these games ? & Though she herself is 
not represented on the Chest, Medallion is at any rate present. Finally 
wo have the letters Kaw- to complete. So names seem to be available 
but KapetoSj, Kapros ami Kapancus, Kapetos was one of the suitors 
slain by Oinomaos, and hardly seems likely* There was a historical athlete 
Kapros, but his date was 215 tf,c + It may seem inappropriate Lo have the 
presumptuous Argive chieftain, who figures in Theban legend, brought in 
here, hut I can suggest nothing better* and at any rate the painter of the 
Ampbiarnos vase makes Amphiaraos one of the competitors! in the chariot- 
race. This may only be due to carelessness or it may point to a popular 
mixture of Theban and Thessalian legends, Enough has been said, I think, 
to justify one in associating our vase with the representations of the funeral- 
games of Felias, But another question may now be propounded. Did not the 
early vase-painter or decorator regard this myth merely as a fra mo work, the 
substance of which was; filled up by the Olympic Games of his own day ? 
Was there not here a sort of 4 contain iitatio 1 between myth and actual! Lv ? 1 

believe this to have been the case with the craftsuiaii who wrought the 
scene on the Chest of Xjpeelp& In the first place Hcrakles, the reputed 
founder of the Olympic Games is presiding over the whole, and secondly 
Fisos son of Ferieres, eponymous here and oekist of Fisa (Pans, vi 22, 2) is 
present, and that fact alone must have made the ordinary spectator think of 
the contest as taking place on the banks of the Hindoos rather than in far¬ 
away lolkos. The Pentathlon ton was obviously in the mind of the designer, 
when he represented three of its five contests, and on our vase probably 
wrestling and diskoa-throwing were represented its well as sjiear-tbrowing, 
Nor can it be doubted that the fame of the Pliokian Argonaut was quite 
overshadowed by that of the great king of Elis of the same name, who set the 
festival on a firmer basis niul obtained a general consent to the sacred truce- 
Thnswe should expect a mixture of the mythical and ilie real in these 


"A. the wedii'l teller can Iwrdly be a T, the restoration 'AlraairtT,] inuliuuuble. 
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scenes, and thus the associations roused in our minds by the sight of the 
nnmo J phi tea are perhaps not altogether out of place. 

With respect to the inscriptions, the lettering is that of the Old Attic 
alphabet, except that the four-stroke sipim h used. Similarly in the great 
amphora found in the Piraeus St. at Athens (Ant r Iknkm . Plate 57) we find 
the focu-flt mkvdgma in the name of Herakies, the three-stroke in that 

of Nessos, which in true Attic form appears as NIto** Soptuioa uses rbc 
three-stroke itffm. but reverses it. Perhaps the four-stroke the 

Corinthian form written another way up, was more extensively used than we 
are aware of in early Attic inscriptions. It need not necessarily indicate 
Ionic influence. 

It only remains to my a few words as to style. Plate AIL Fig. 2 is a 
type of the developed Attic bL style current in the latter half of the sixth 
century. The hyiix Plate XL h perhaps as lino an instance ns wo have of 
early Attic vase-painting. It* author was a better artist than Sophilos and 
his work seems to have been to him a labour of love, Plate XII, Fig. 1 is 
on the same stylistic level with the vase of Soph i I os, and shows to my mind 
the strong influence exercised by Corinth cm early Attic work. Loesehcke long 
ft S° C/i- ISTtfp p- 108) suggested the likelihood that Athenian vase-painters 
worked from Coriuthiau patterns. To that view 1 adhere and believe that 
the painter of this voae was at any rate strongly under Corinthian 
influence. It is true that Corinth gave rise to no school of the great art of 
sculpture, but her influence in the more industrial fields of art in the sixth 
ami even seventh centuries can hardly be exaggerated, and she has justly 
been called 1 the Sid on of Hellas. 1 Let us take the points of contact 
between the Amphinmos vase and cur fragments : (l) the pattern alluded to 
above; (2) the heads arc drawn in the same manner, and one notes the stereo¬ 
typed hair-band ami hair outline anti the identical rendering of the eye ; (S) 
the principle of variety produced by a change of colour is strongly exemplified 
in both, cf with the horses’ legs on our fragment the quadriga of Amphi&raos 
in his Departure-scene, or the biga on the vase from LoutrAki] (4) the 
corresponding use of the incised line with black and the dark line of point 
for the border of white; (5) ou the lower frieze of our fragments occurs a 
flying bird exactly similar to those which fill tho spaces between the horse¬ 
men on the Amphiamos vase. These resemblances seem to be sufficient to 
bear out the above contention, Brunn refused to allow the genuineness of 
the Amphiaraos vase 11 as an archaic work, but his vier in this respect has 
been generally rejected, and, since the discovery of the Corinthian votive 
pinakes, which show points of resemblance in style wilh our fragments, the 
archaislic hypothesis with reference to vases that bear Corinthian inscriptions 


l 1 ] u ttjfl ctiutinualioti or hts Frvbkme 9*6, 
Prtintl complains that Itohi-rt n^t'Cls the 
ptokiblff eontfcctun of Bwridi on foua. v r 9 t p F 
cf for fiwfTp, Imtln it vi] | not (i t 

tbo vaae-dupitology. Thst diffktiUv 
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haa lost all probability. The beads on the top of the handles of Caere 
1 vasha-colonnotte 1 are enlarged specimens of the heads on the pinnkes of 
PenteskuphLv My conviction is that future researches ami discoveries will 
only make us assign a more important place than before to Corinth in the 
early history of Greek ceramography, and will in particular bring out more 
clearly the strong influence exercised by Corinthian art on the growing 
settlement of potters in the Athenian Keramoikos during the sixth 
centuiy. 


G. C. Richards. 
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QX WAXEN TABLETS WITH FABLES OF BABBITTS (TABULAE 
CERATAE ASSE N D ELFTlAN AE), 

[Pi-Axes XIII.—XIX.]. 

Sou E six months ago Mr. A. Th van A^endelft de Coningli presented the 
Leiden library with a set of seven waxen tablets, forming a small book. 
They were acquired at Palmyra in I§81 by his brother, Mr. H. van 
Assendelft de Coinngh T officer in the Royal Batch Navy. Mr. H. van 
Assendelft de Coniiigh died soon after libs return to his country; wo know B 
however, that the tablets were found at Palmyra from a fragment of a letter 
which lie wrote some days before his death. It runs as follows: 1 During my 
brief visit to Palmyra I acquired these wooden tablets,' The tablets came 
into the possession of Mr, A. IV van Ajuetidelft de Coriingh and were put 
aside with other souvenirs of his brother's travels. They happened to be 
shown to me and I easily saw that they contained Greek writing. The 
tablets were then presented to the Leiden library, the principal librarian of 
which, Dr. W* X. dn Kieu, gave them the name of Tabula# ecrata# graccae 
Avs&nd&ffliaaati, in honour of the generous giver and bis deceased brother, 
The seven tablets are covered with writing on both sides, except the 
first one, of which the recto-side is plain wood. Of the ethers the wooden 
surface is sunk to a slight depth, leaving a raised frame at the edges; they 
are of beech-wood/ Like most waxen tablets preserved in the British 
Museum. The wood is coated with wax of a very dark colour! probably due 
Lo pitch being added to the wax in order to prevent melting and to make 
the writing clearly visible. They measure 14'5 by 12 cm, (57 by 47 
inches). The plates appended to this article will supersede a more detailed 
description; they are very successful and in most cases they are legible to 
the same degree as the original. Only whore the coating of wax has 
perished, the sharp stilus sometimes Las marked through on to the wood 
behind the wax, so that on the original some letters are still visible. 

The tablets, ns they arrived at the Leiden library, were bound together 
with common string, which could lay no claim whatever to antiquity; it was 
quite obvious that they were put together without any order, A minute 


1 TtntLittv{.x?{# <fj-r Uot cite beech-wood as a Itiatcriul out &f which 

Onts:tlnt taut KilittU liar GritcAen nurJ It-mirr, wriliog-tiilili;U (fiTu pumlc. 

Li!ii»tc IS75— lSSfi, ii. *|S mil It. 556J dw-J 
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examination of the way in which the text went on showed that IL T IIL,IV, 
formal a series and V. r VI. P YU. another, Moreover it seemed highly 
probable that VII. verso formed one of the cover* of the book, as the waxen 
costing of this tablet is levelled to the surface of the frame and the frame 
itself severely damaged. The other cover was I. recto. It is however to ho 
noticed that, if we thus have restored the right order of succession, the 
writing of VTL verse stands upside down. 

The conie it u of the tablets are :—- 

I. verao T Hesiod, Opera d 347* 

II. rocto. Tto? xal \€Q}p 7*7 papphros (Babrius -fnnjm. 133, Knoell 5 
135 p Corny 4 n. 2G4 and p. 393 p Furia* 1ST, Halm” 34D* Gitlbauer* 142), 

IL verso. Tiov fful \€h>v yeypappivo*; (ptmtin utd} + fCoXoto? aerhw 
ftip.QvpGitQS (Knoell 3 10, Corny tl, 203 am 1 p r 370 h Faria 3, Gitlbauer 150), 
Kopaf votrwv (B&brius 7S P Kuodl 63, Corny n T 132 and p, 334, Furia 87* 
Halm SOS), 

III recto* Kopaf ^oaw. 

III. verso, AtW ko.i Tavpa\ (Babruis !)7, Coray n. 227 and p. 377 P 
Furia 02 p Halm 262). 

IV. recto. TlipBtg ttal y€tapya<; (Knoell 122, (Jonty n. 104 and p, 353, 
Furia I72p Halm 356 p Gitlbauer 163), 

IV. verso* birb pippijxo'i *ai (Babriijs 117, Knoell E)5 P 

Coray n. 304 and p, 416, Furia 303, Halm I I S). Taypof xal rpayo^i 
(Sabrina til t Knoell 72 p Coray n. 277, 332, Furia 131, Halm 396), 

V. recto. Taupov jcal Tpayoc (covUinHcd) w A it&v xai aXwTnj}; [Babriug 
103, Knoell 73 p Coray n. 137 and p B 33G, Furia 01, Halm 246, FseudodosU 
tbcus 7 * p. 42, 99). 

V T verso. AeW k&I dXcoirrjf (e&?it i nutrd) w Aim xal /iGv (Rabriua 107 
KnrK.dl 77, Corny u. 217 and p, 373j Furia 98 ? Halm 250 p Fsoudodositheug 
f>, 40, 90). 

VI. recto. AJmv Aral /iu? (amf inwd)* rWpya? xal $<fn$ (Knoell 42, 
Corny 11. 170 and p, 357, Furia 13Q P Halm l>7 h Gitlbauer I47 P 215). 

VI. verso* w Chm< ko.1 Xeum/ (Knoell Corny n* 25S, Furin HI, 
Holm 333, Gitlbauer 218), v E\a^&s ml XeW (Eabrius 43 p Knoell 34 r Coray 
n* 181 anil p. 305, Furia 06 p 209, Halm 123, Gitlbauer 43, Pseuilodositheus 
p. 40, 95), 


* Babrii Fti&uJat, « tvcroitone A- YJmhini, 

Ekrlifi, 1S75. In the following thh 

f'dicion ij referred \a t when no name of editor ii 

cited. 

1 JtotofoftflrKSN jP^rrfjsAnMfr Bad- 

lrann T wL Pina Riioulh Vienna, l£ 77 . 

* K u&tav Aiffttmlafy 

Hath. HtlUn. ed r Corny, Fnrii, 1810 ). 

* Fibulae M*opi&Ee ¥ *d* V. de pnm, Ldp*tt, 
1S10* 


fi Inbufnt J&QptcMi fflJtfdof! kx R O-^ziitione 
C. ]ln\m, Lclpsso, 1SS&. 

■ fritmi Fibulae, rwn^iit M, Oillbaucf, 
Vi^hJiA, GitlEnuir's i'dition m only cited 

in thoflo co!-?a whvrc h« Iwa tried to g3Tfl 4 
restitution of Uabrinn fabltei not found in our 
minitAcripti. 

PjVrijb/fliHlfhfJTna fCorpHJ 

ghuartenm Latmarum ui, Lolpak, 
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VIL recto. 'EXo^o? k<*X XAw (continued). a Qpvt$ xP VtTOT ^ K0 ^ (Babriirs 
frtifjni. 123, KnotII II®, Corny n. 136 rind p* 335, Furia 153, Halm 343, 
Gitlbauer 123). 1 ‘Opm< kM atXoupos (Knoell 111 a Corny n. 152 and p. 317, 
Faria 14, Malm 16, Gitlbauer 121). 

TIL verso. Hesiod, Opt ra ft Dies 347. 

It will be remarked that the order in which the fables arc placed is not 
pc ara ffTo^eloF, m in our manuscripts. Although I agree with those scholars 
who believe the alphabetical order to be the work of a Byzantine scribe, it 
would be rash to allege the testimony of the tablets, the work of a schoolboy, 
to support that hypothesis.—Of these fables nine are in dial iambics, the 
three others (the lion and the mouse, the lion and the fox, the man and the 
viper) in prose. 

As to the general character of the text, it is easy to see that it is very 
corrupt and Full of errors, addition;’: and omissions. This condition of the 
text will not surprise us, if it is borne in mind that this waxen book was a 
setsoolboy'a copy-book. That it waa such evidently results from whnt we 
know about the use of waxed tablets, alike from the testimonies of ancient 
authors anil from the waxen tablets which have survived to the present d ay. 
Concerning the employment of waxen tablets in schools, it will suffice to 
refer the reader to Wattenbnchs Schri/hri^n (p. 74 of the second edition), 
and Becker-GolTs Ckariilcs (ii. t p fc (hi)* where ha will find an ample discussiou 
of the question and a copious list of authorities. To the testimonies cited 
by these authors we now may mid the following lines from Mcrodas (iiL 14 
ff. cf. 22—30) 

K?} piv rdXawa SAtov, jjp iym Kttp ™ 

KTjpovtr emiwTov fly i-o* p pedrat 

77po Tt}* X a ^ € "oG eVl Tot^oi.' ipfitvo*:, 

KTjsf pijicar oEoy fikhjnxs, 

rypd’jrrjl fMV OU&£V Ka\6l% €K fT 6\tjv flJtfJji* 

We know that Lucian when a boy made no better use of In* waxen tablets. 
In his autobiography he tells us: firoTe...a^#^F Giro raw £c5aawd\<u v 
i'nrogtwv &P tqv pnipbv t) fioas i) tTnravs y xal ioj At' d^&p^om miwkaTrav 
(Sifffinvtm 2). Waxen tablets with school exercises in the British Museum 
are mentioned by Mr. Thompson in hug ffandboQfe of Qruk ami Latin I\tla£&- 
graph# (London, 1893, p. 23 tfl) and a charming illustration of the way in 
which they were used is seen on a Berlin cup, the work of the famous Duria. 
The schoolmaster or bis assistant is represented correcting the writing 
exercise and the boy stands before Mm expecting his verdict 8 A text, to 
this scene is found in an author of a much later date, in Pseudodositheus* 
jfwnMnwmaUi, where many interesting details concerning ancient school 
life may be gathered, which would deserve a special treatment, r.y*; chrip- 
yropat tj)f GKpkqv* e*a^^X^or.„£V^S^^<u^rf , ftoi i jralf o if. ic? xafiirTpotpipo^ 
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(j?r«F wnniarim) mvaxiha?, tft/Ktju 7 pafaf&r, ^apayp€t<pi&a (ptwdudttfium, 
probably a ruler, not a stilus for drawing linos is the explanation given 
by most dictionaries}* S tgttw Kaffrjfiti'Qi; Xtauw* Trapaypdtfua tt po? 

top tr-Troy^ajU/i'.iv yp/i^a? 6 t" SeitfvuW rm St Gaincd\w t e^apa^e- 

A'cXei set /i€ drflyii^crjcett* etc., etc, (O&rpits Gh$fi. £at, iiL p. C4G, ef. pp. 

223, 377). 

There is n perfect luirtuony between the use of the tablets in the school 
ami the text found on them* Mr. Rutherford, in the excellent introduction to 
his edition of Babrius, lias pointed out that Rubrics was a favourite school 
author, nay s that he probably wrote bis fables 1 for the use of schools and 
colleges/ where Aesopic fables were used as a progymnama for rhetorical 
training. Crusius * supposes that the fables of Eabrias arc a verse transla¬ 
tion of Nicostmtus* Be*up.vBi&, 

There are still other pocttli&rities which prove the tablets to be & 
schoolboy’s book; such are the repetition in cursive of a fable i HI, recto) 
and of an cpimythium (VI, verso) j hence too the verse of Hesiod on the 
inner sides of the covers, which probably was set down ns n writing exercise 
{ifnoypapp.Qq), It may bo compared to the verses in the style of Menander 
found on a set of tablets now preserved at New York / 0 or to the following 
lines which are read three times on a waxen tablet lately acquired by the 
British Museum (Add* 34186} ; 11 

tx&ipQt/ i?ap T dt'BpOf TTpoa-B^Gu <r\jp^ov\lav^ 

pq Tratrtv rirc§ 70iv iplXot^ m&TtvtTai* 

In discListing the date of the tablets wo have first to examine their 
imlaeogrnplilcal characteristics. Most of the tablets are written in that kind of 
uncial writing w hich Thompson calls the literary or book-hand t l - oti II L one 
fable and part of another is written in cursive; there are also specimens of 
cursive on VI. verso and V. verso* Tins kwh-hand. however, is strongly 
influenced by the cursive, as is the ense, though in a smaller degree, with the 
writing of a document lately discovered in the Fayeum* the writer of wliicli 
‘ as. if more accustomed to write a cursive hand, mingles certain cursive 
letters in his text/ 1 * Perhaps in our case a S]*ecial reason may be given to 
account for this peculiarity: it seems from some chnracterisUc/ of the 
writing, which will be discussed below, that our tablets were copied from nn 
anginal in cursive. The cursive writing on the tablets belongs manifestly to 
that period of Greek cursive writing, called by Wilcken" the Roman period 
A closer examination of some of the more frequent letters 113 ay perhaps help 


* CnuLlte, &■ JJa&rii aeiaU, p. 22.3 in L<\pzi*jtr 

Studim 2 (ifl7§h 

Jfl Frfrwdini?* of iht American Atiut r pf Arid 
and Scientt iii. 

11 Ub it waSi'U laliltE preserved all he IkhJ lews 
Sitirtry (Gn Jhjtt. 4) Wc findj fl«lr 
Tfl 1 *Ojujp 4 i. 

« T&titCpHD (Jfoffrftafr, p, 118 IF, ; 


Malmlfr, Cm Ikt Mindm Ptirie Pawn, Dublin, 
1801 ' p. ii; Wilcktu, Ta/ila iwr ilUrth 

grytMxkrn Palw>,y/rnphv, Leij^c am] Berlin, 
38M, p r Vb. 

i Jl-OhipMOn, p B where n foci]mHe of 

some line* is giTcti. 

Wilukea, Ta/dti, etc., TJ*, 
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us to a more definite date. I begin with IIL (cursive). On III. recto alpha 
has an ontinaiy cursive form p but on the verso side, the writing of which is 
more negligent, the letters being frequently joined, alpha is much more open 
and takes a form near to the ndike shape, 1 * without however assuming it 
exactly* Epsilon has the uncial shape, only in ligature with iota it has the 
more negligent form. Eta (IIL recto £trv\qBij t piprtp ; III. verso wpoortr«ij- 
&m) presents nn intermediate form between the uncial eta and the A-shaped 
eta of the Byzantine period. In ligature (IIL recto p^rpt) it has already 
the Lite form with long limb. 1 * lambda never descends below the line, nw 
has a very regular uncial shape, in rwtt (UL verso) it has the form of u 
capital da. Xi ends in a horizontal stroke (III. recto rfopctf), but in ligature 
it degenerates into a mere flourish (IIL verso TffeiK). Omikron is generally 
much smaller than the other lettora, although the difference is not so striking 
as in the tablets with book-band writing. Fi docs not present the loose, ttf- 
like form of col. 51—11 of Thompson's Talk tif Alpha fat & A brief survey of 
the writing on the other tablets will show that the great difference which at 
first sight is remarked between the hook-hand and the cursive consists 
not so much in the different forms of the single letters as in the general 
aspect of the whole. The letters of the book-hand writing are written on 
ruled lines* carefully drawn by the stilus ; they stand rigidly amt the scribe 
has endeavoured to give an equal size to them all Bda is closed above and 
slightly opened at the bottom, sometimes it ends in a point (V. recto l d ixfta ?; 
V. verso 9, ffkewew ; IV. verso 2, fluBiaiys). Eta has been alluded to above: 
bisdibjs the ordinary uncial shape it has u form that denoted a transition to 
the cursive. The different forms may bo easily studied on one of the most 
legible tablets, V, recto, where 7—16 afford specimens of the various shapes. 
The forms of ri vary very much ; specimens: IV r verso 14, rufav ; V. recto 
2 h 12, V. verso 12, ifhjyttp*. Qmikron is very small; on 

VIL verso it is a me to dot* It h to be noticed that very often amikron is 
written like alpha : IL recto 10, f}ovxa\tfpa a 14, 7 rore, 15, t oppw, 21, tqvtm ; 
IIL verso in Jim, to ffvpa ; IT* verso S p opov ; Y. recto 1 o, tjppw t v ■ V. verso 
11, VII. recto 22, atfoBwitr/tMi VIL verso 1, 7 roSe?* D n ntviore. 

Alpha written as mAkrtift is found on YI. recto 22, kgkgv?* I think this 
peculiarity can he best explained by supposing that the tablets were copied 
from an original in cursive. In cursive writing alpha is often hardly distin¬ 
guishable from omikron \ so that a scribe could be easily led into error. The 
situe hypothesis may account for the fact that omikrm is twice written 
instead of ow (VIL recto in jinn. v ok aTraBpn&ftos, Y. verso IT, ok eXXsTTom, 
perhaps also VII. recto 5, wpoSwAw) and twice instead of epdhn (VII. recto 
23 p €iTrov f VIL recto 9, the cursive forms of ov (with v written 

over 0 ) and e being much more liable to be confused with om.ikrcm. than the 
uncial forms. The error made in I. verso = VIL verso, tcijhj for rapqs, may 
be explained in the same way, viz. by the cursive ligature of ijc ; this often 


U TfKHliptaxi, |1. HO, Ttfbfc vf Alphitteto, L# Thainj-Hn, p. 140, Ttr&lt 0/ diphalttet 
eo! + 8—11- col. & and 10. 
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appears on IT. recto where cursive forms suv most frerjneiifr; JI. recto 2, 
TT^earjffurijr. 23, efo-Be^p^. .SVywo lm« a very Jong horizontal dash, (hat 
Boiiiotiniei occupies the space of several letters (TY. verso 12). 

From this rapid review it may be gathered that there occup on the 
tablets no forma of letters which would force ns to give them a later date 
than Ak 1>- 300. A minute study of the genera? character of the writing 
Compared to that of papyrus writing and to the writing on the waxen 
tablets which I saw this summer at the British Museum mokes mo suppose 
that our tablets belong to the third century of our era. 

The faults in orthography and in long li age cannot he of much use in 
assigning a date to the tablets. The most frequent orthographical fault in 
tmr text is cun fusion between ni and Examples : IT. recto 5 f 

vXci Hctve II. recto 12 J ypa^ IT. recto 13, k£ It. recto 13, tiXioumj 11. verso 
la, rtir&Sooj'e VT r recto KCpScneiu VII. recto 17, eXoifpos VII. reclo ID, 
amort VIL recto !), tua&Xov I. verso i r YH + verso -1, wnw$ IV, verso | + 
We know that in imeriptiona this fault is of occurrence from rim 

end of the first century of our cm down wars! a {McUter liana, Gramm. *kr utL 
hiwhr* p, 26). loin when tong m regularly written it. Examples; tci/^j 
[. recto 2 r VII. verso 2, II. verso 1 fhxpcime IV. verso 4, VJ. verso 

2U, VII. redo 7, uvr^^^eiro, V* verso I S, VIL recto %. We know 

th:it this was done according ton school precept* 17 dating from a time when et 
and i were identical in pronunciation* It was a dead rule, the difference 
between t and l no longer exiting: accordingly our schonlbuy sometimes 
transgresses r ho law aud writes pijrpit (III, verso 2 In vseprw fur map- 

(VI r verso 4) we have ft very early example of the modern Greek law 
that unaccented i before a liquid becomes €. ^ Twice, perhaps three times, 
there b confusion of i; with n and m ; fj^wj* for (IV. verso 15}. 1 * 

fymni* for iTQtftvw ; II. verso 7), and t^yo is (?) for iV^W VI, verso h. 
It is known chat in inscriptions of Greece proper no instances of a confusion 
of thb kind are found before the ninth century of our ora, whereas u mid 
01 :ilV; ° rt<: ; si confounded wiili each other" We must, however, not attach 
too much importance to these errors* wLich stand by themselves; these two 
or throe words wrongly written, when compared with the numerous words in 
which v b written correctly (there are more than fifty of such words in our 
text), have little demonstrative force. Moreover the spelling of tfapviis 
gives an argument for the earlier dale of the text, for <f> written instead of 


J * ThLu rale M BtoteA bf guktllifts (L 7, 15). 
So J .]jflc]M |1 ffiMtortf vftke Owrl dtpht&d 
l,B(l PHmuN€i*iiI*n r CmbriJ^B V.B. W 1*3.), 
p- tiZ, \im[ Ulus, Futatvifmph j>, 31 fl i.^un 

J t&llfrx L, j L^lilhn'i. 

i «• dia jj cwr/r, 

'****"■ < IS#2, 3*3, WOluIrn 

aoycr r Sirtutn Porttwe f7mmm r H**J, $r t rufo., 
S ^riF, ISSO, p, @| T Meyer cEtw ^ Ihr iirBt 

Mii^plu of ilia fow x*p£* in & l^iijni* if[ 

iuo it, laut it is conctfivqU; tUnc ttin form 


BW « if* ciiatrnfv Lu the iLjj.’ilo-v of xwJjv Alt 
otla r exaiii^!f dial ly Hntridak» »ml Mi vet 
ntB of ii madi liter 

111 La iiicvt mcnucri^ ijjwJi* j, 

&a«!jj written iasttod of hut 

l,w J-™lfnpy Sj TttTf. I ha™ tdod to i^|ilnin 
tliniu ilia ii^ jfrifeftrMf i. n§sn s ,. 

ff. 

foy, ffrUcfrtirJis' l r tiMhftnfikit t [>. 5-7 . Ikt- 
•-*.ti.txtyrr*4 Bdlr\Vjf t 1% lyS7>. 
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n 1 carries us back to a period in which £ was not a spirant but an u^pimle. 
Tt wonlil be rash to draw conclusions from a single writing like ibis* especi¬ 
ally ns tilt? tablets come from a region where A mimic was doubtless more 
Spoken than Greek, and arc written by a boy to whom Greek was probably 
not his mother tongue. Faults like jpw£ (Vil. recto 18 ami 21), and itreiWf 
for fiTrcftoJffA-gt (II. verso 12), eiTror for eJire (III. verso H f VII recto 23), 
seam to con firm this supposition^ Some peculiarities of morphology and 
syntax are treated in the notes; they are of no value for determining the 
date of the tablets.- 1 

Palmyra was destroyed in 272 or 273 AJ>** Was it sacked completely 
ami for all time* or was it partly restored? Prof. Mommsen says; *Dem 
kunan Aufleuditon Palmyras und seiner Filrsieu folgte uhitiiltelLu die 
Oei.le und Still e, die scither bis uuf den lieu tig mi Tag ubor deni kiiiumer- 
lichen W us tend or f und semen i •donuadenruiiicn lagort. J ^ It seems 
however, that the eminent historian in speaking so absolutely has indulged 
his talent for making fine periods. For we are informed that Diocletian 
founded a military station at Palmyra and that Justinian furnished the 
place with nn aqueduct and built the wall of which ruins are still visible - f ** 
we read that Palmyra was a bishopric ;md that about 400 A .lx it was tlie 
station of the first Illyrian legion. In later days it was a Moslem fortress 
and received a considerable Arab colony; it sent a thousand horsemen tn 
aid the revolt of Emesa. The town was still a wealthy place, with con¬ 
siderable trade as late its the I4ih century.^ 1 We shall leave the question 
of the revival of Palmyra uudei Moslem swny undisclosed, but it is worth 
while to examine the testimonies concerning the rebuilding of Palmyra 
under Diocletian and Justinian. Probably these emperors hud only a 
military interest in partly restoring the town. We may gather from 
Procopius 9 * that it was deemed important. to have a strong post on [lie 
disputed marches of the Arabs of Hira and Ghasan, As to Palmyra being 
a bishopric under the Christian Empire, wc have no proof that a bishop 
actually resided in the town -' Mommsen has pointed out that on the site 


Q | bur fiLulla of ort3iogm|)liy are % a for «< p 

<Aar (II. ver&q \$); if for *, tf? (EL recto 
L IV. I'ri 10 ); ■* far II, (III. 

Ver» 7), (IJJ + V^FRO 11), 

(VIL udQ 9) p iTi A, reels 3); t far 
(IV T versa IS); m for c t ftxwAbz ^ (IL reela 21); 
ir for (j rfi^y#fXi iitm* (IL redo 10], v fat oi, su 
fVII- recLi^l); & for v t &p*<r&ui (IL nmrals. 
Often a. letter is wrongly liouLM i Jmfi* >; IL 
verw G), n nF(rx*0*ii (V. redo 7), tfqhAqro 
(Y h TelW Ilk JAABTlWa (V. VCIBO 17% 

(EE. rv'-to 17). Ny instil] of yy f etc. often, 
mors: cvry**/pitr (V. verw IS), 

(EY- tern IB) P aFxiFPjflr [Y. iveto 13); in the 
&LLI1LE2- way we find; Jr040ir«»rpi (IY, verso 4 a 

(YU. recto 4). The boy, aspiring 
at etymulogteil ortha^rajdiy, even writes «jtui 


(IL reoto Ifii!—Tfierw id La ponctwatioa in 
our tort. latn snbaeriptum Vi IkfiVor fbfXibd* 
Mommsen, /^t r Gt-rtk. V, 441 note. 

^ Mara tnveJi. J»v7n . <j-V*-/i T t. \k 441. 

51 Sachiin, Ikm j'o Hytrint 11 Nd IfavptfaMita, 
Berlin 1193, p. 45. 
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W + ItoberUon SukiftTa lua^terly uiticlv on 
I'Alniym la tin* fiatydopetidif* BritamHico^ 
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“ Precopiu^p dc aedif* ii r 11 (p, £43 ed. Ikinn) 
dLit V. 1 (p f 309 ed H Bona), kwbiTtHJi] Smith, 
L l. 
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Tliidy die token from the Attn Cdhci^ iJM, 
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of Palmyra no inscriptions have been found ganger than 271.-* This is, 
indeed, a very strong argument in favour of the supposition that Palmyra 
was only rebuilt aft a fortress and that, after the sack of the town, Greek 
civilisation disappeared from the site of Zennbia’s ajjendld reign.. So in 
dating the tablets we may assume the year 273 as a final limit. 

After CrusW careful and acute examination of the time in which 
Babrias lived , 53 we may take it for granted that the poet lived in the first 
half of the third century of our era. 

So r if we am rmht in our crniclustonfti we have on the tablets a text of 
Dabrius which dates from a time very near to the period of the author's life. 
Tii at, nevertheless, the text is so corrupt may he ox plained by the use made 
of Babrius as a school author. Here we may refer to the excellent remarks 
which Rutherford lias made on the ttt^p 14071*1 tu and imKarruftaTu which 
disfigure our text of Bubrius, M Our tableLs however, although equalling the 
manuscripts in corruptness, present many truces of Letter readings, which 
make it probable that the schoolboy, knowing little Greek, has disfigured a 
text which in many respects was superior to that of the Altman or tho 
Vatican codex. Of these primitive readings (IV* verso 14), itc^Sa^ 

(IV. verso 22 V and the absence of a suspect verse in the 7 th Fable, furnish 
excellent examples which may bo considered as real corrections of the text. 
On the other hand, there already occur on our tablets faults tn Greek and in 
metre which are commonly ascribed to the much-abused Byzantine mttgisfri 
or mtgisttHi? 1 who are^ supposed to be accountable for the pitiful state in 
which RabriW text has been handed down to uh* There arc but two lines 
ou our tablets which are also found in Suidns: 1 Fable , r > and Jtf^Suidassnfr 
0o v^oXrftfa?; in the ElymfAogkvt*t Magntun (sub ireTrptaphrav) the epimy- 
thium of the first fable is preserved in a better state. The more primitive 
character uf the test of our tablets h best seen in IV, verso, in the fable- of 
Serenes, the shipwrecked man, and the ants. It is the only fable which is 
common to the Athoan, the Vatican, and the tablets. The Bodleian para¬ 
phrase, which sometimes agrees with the tablets in leaving out sp&riouft or 
suspect verses (cf. Fab, 4. 7), in this cose accords with the manuscripts. 

Fur the obscure and intricate question of the origin and affinity of the 
prose versions of the Aesopic fables, 5 - the texts here published are not with- 


** MiitniiL&o n, item. Gctdk, p. 441 u&le. Lu 
BiiH ndd WiulilingtOfip r^Jj,>w Arth&tl. ILL p, 
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out importance. If we are right in assigning so early a date to the tablets, 
the supposition that all prose versions are based oh the test of Babrius i& 
considerably weakened “ Indeed, it is difficult to believe that some fifty 
years after the author's death paraphrases circulated which differed so much 
from Babrius' text as is the Case with our fables of the lion and the mouse 
and the lion and the fox. As Babrius edited Aeaopic fables in choliambics, * 1 * * * * 
others composed editions in prose; the number of such editions may have 
been very large, and it is not to bo wondered at that wo find traces of such 
prose versions along with the more artistic and elaborate text of B&brius. 
Wc have in the Vatican codex 5 * another example of a collection of Aesopic 
fables in which verse fables are found together with prose versions. It 
should also be noticed that for schoolboys or scribes who had to copy Babrmn 
fables, or to write them down from memory, it was tempting, where memory 
or inadequate copies failed, to fill up the lacunae with fragments of a belter 
known prose version or with a translation of the text made on purpose. 
Thus we may account for many metrical corruptions of our text. 

Verms Politic^ properly speaking, are not found in these fables. 1 ** it in 
true that in late and By&uhtiuc Greek verses are found where , the last foot 
of the verse excepted, neither accent nor quantity is observed and only the 
syllables are counted ; 50, but where no more of such lines are found together 
than is the ease here, it is difficult to say whether the number of the 
syllables is accidental or not. In those cases where we find a verse of twelve 
syllables instead of Babrius 1 cboliaiubies, it is probable that the school boy, 
who evidently knew very little about prosody, contented himself with 
observing two rules which seemed essentia! to him : the number of the 
syllables and the spondee at the end of the verse. Perhaps the infinitive 
wSiPttv in the 13th fable is due to this practice. Verses of this kind are i 
ouk Glotov to to& ftayapov (4th fable) and woXn? eiv airrav ixed* 

«j/iov ftvppqMtoPm They resemble the political seasons of which Eberbard 57 
speaks. 

Five of the fables here published have epimythia (l p 6, 0 r 10, 12). This 
proves that these supplements are older than is generally believed, but it 
does not prove at all that they belonged to the primitive text of Babrius, 
Schoolmasters often feel it their duty to give moral lessons where they are 
neither needed nor desired, and there is no reason why wu should uot suppose 
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that, immediately uteri' their appearance, Babrius' fables were interpolated in 
this way, 

I give the text ns I found it, only correcting the orthography and filling 
up the lacunae aa for as it is within iny power. Other conjectures or correc¬ 
tions find a place in the notes. I have enclosed my additions In angular 
brackets; redundant words are bracketed in this way: Q, Lacunae arc 
indicated by dots, but these must not be taken to indicate the number of 
missing letters, as the nature of the writing docs not allow of determination 
of this.—Names without further explanations refer to editors of Bahrins or 
ot Aesopic tables and to the corresponding passages of their editions. 

I. verso = VII. verso. Hesiod, Optra et Ilia, 3+7. 

tfi/Mtpsm 'Ft/ifiopi rtn Ti/iiji; o<; t* Hftuopt yeiTovat 

Tttftfjaerefi itr6\ov. 

tiopeyttrvi’otx 

at(T0\ovletai/ [<r]$a\epti apafore. 



This verse of Hesiod is also found in Stob&cus (FLurU. ii r p, 30). The 
writing of YU. verso is cancelled. Prof, van Leeuwen, who first recognized 
a verse of Hesiod in the writing of these tablets, suggests that the school¬ 
master has written tlio lines on I. verso as a writing exercise and chat they 
are negligently copied by the schoolboy on VJ I. verso. It is, however, 
difficult hi believe that the schoolmaster would have written instead of 
; moreover in the same word the writing of VII. verso presents a 
truce of the ligature tjv which may have caused the fault. Probably both 
copies were made after an original in cursive (cf. supra). I am not able to 
explain what is written after n*V£7\oy ; perhaps it is a fragment of an 
explanatory note. The words on the last line only occur on Til. verso. My 
read in (T is for from bein« pertain 



Pm* knoclJ (JTiwr atuJvn., 3 (1K3I). p. 102) lias asserted that Bahrins in 
Ins first pnem follows Hesiod. He compares liabr. Protui 12 and Hesiod 
^ wv * 1£ "> Babr. Proem 13 and Hesiod Optr. 120, Babr. Proem + and Hesiod 
J 55 ’ he . eve ® ^ys: *Aukntipfend an eiuo Htelie Hesiods, die dem 
bnuichos, der vielleicht geradc Hesiod geleson hat to, bekannt war, aiihlt er 
die 5 Zeitatter auf und schildert die Zustande des go! dene n/ I frankly 
adnm that! cannot see this pretended imitation ; speculations of this kind 


rtro of sirmU valii.6. 


IT. recto. 


1 st hibfei—T/o? Kat 


Vt g I'jirtiVOyeyiiBa \ocr^t- 
Trpe <r$v t tjtryewQ tGva Wma-jcai 
a &I}f?eV€t V7G V TO VKa$V 

7n*o o<3- vwvXaivTmTfo tj 0 qffau oi-ra 


yfvvctiov BiXoira &*j- 

pevtiv* 


Ttotf povoyevi} tl%€ TTpctT* 


WAXEN TABLETS WITH FA BUM u F HARK I VSk 3il3 


f> (cr^o i/i-ijirfiicr vimpyein j Tf ira* To^a ? 

tf a XXf ffToi'oiif opt fe Xefaron i j 
Bp&uatr^Xaj/e vTjiiiTOPTpuv v 
irX^p^ifajhrfiTo^uoiririSpe^^Xac-o-f 
10 crvvi rXei crojifiwcr^^jiT^jiSo B/rpXi/ 

t Xey <«' i eT 0 i^ifli/cr 7 r(i t j« Xb 

ro( (f f ^ ^Xeoi- 1 

tr ^eypa^e f xa lB>} WQTepra&Tou 
15 X€QVTQa'avrrcrppti}mt<€ttrr*0 * *, * 

unripe fretpo roi ^Xfji ,. rpotj 
&€l€t£a&£Xet&pL$$ptiVpa . TTt” , , P . 

Xms 1 P vpkmitciiu 

t . £7 . W£<T 5 j:XB/ 3 (B^j¥r^ 0 lrj(re^ 7 C?;« 

20 Trotwroi^M^^fpff^fTTt-.flaXeTa? 1 
XfO I’TaTV^tpiJfop&Kw'kw ^Serov 
T{#v7ro$mtQit£Ka&atptQrcrBQV&T*} . 

B apxQptu fTBva-*i<rtfuva§7roi wv 

II. verm 

fi*ppa&ttavTutj}rofJfK(F£fy 

ijUTtd err 7 fpvxtfcr vtrer 0 jnraj Sa 
^XXavra t £ jjtb vra 

TXfjdttyfrva tw&xa iptj&u 


TGE/TOU JTflp 1 iVjWf VTTlJ X^fJj'jl.C 

0(T1'QJ>TO Ke'Ztj^Uf, [*«< <0fj/9cn5jif|.Olf] 
pi} 7T£He 

■J i/irap yipfjrai xa\ ri ^dir/t* dArj- 

^rtXXiffxo^ oJkop tfeXefor di j £p&jua 
l^jAGU, €$TpifT0V [*<11] i)\iou 
Tr\t)prf m 

xaxd tqv vihv vap^vXa^f avy- 
jrXei jop. 

Sws Tt fiovKoXi'jfia Tys Xuttj^ 
rXiyjrture To^flLN? Tretc/Xni? ypa- 
^al? £araju r 

^ a tv 12 Tram *fii \im r T iy€ypdifm. 

* * * » * 1 - 41 

kbI £rj irara ora? Toy XeWrov ou 

STOp/JCtf* 

'jTMtfLO'TE #frrp £^7] 1 fl"Lf TGU 

^£VtT7*}V 

oveipQV [roier^] Gppa<n[v 7rn.]T^iv 
fWfaV 

AT r^€it» yiE ^poepd [TTfpjlSrc]X<i>M yv- 

VCtiKEtU. 

Ti £7 r . , tto i*w , .. ro/^f} £4 ftdpa^ 
£vij3tt\€ tqv Xeoira ry^Xwo'Giu' 
cTjfyXo^r Si Tovrff} . . . ifai , . . jra* 
. T . r% o-apicov ejVBea'fjif 

JjUUCftf WQtWV + . . Oippd £' f7T nL?TBji 
*7^ ■ * ■ ■»*..*» 

;/ o TrpitrfHwi otTcu? ot'ic tV*j£rt' 
77 biBb 

^XXoi^TB . * . . * 

[n a-(3£ 7T t TT^-CtlT G i] TaUTd TXffflt 

yevva in? 

^ai jptj &otfn'(Zov k tb j^coj 1 -Y<ij3 


l^t Fublo. The redaction most resembles the fiodldun paraph rsue 
Knuell 135). Many verses are corrupt or have metrical faults. .;. ^ 0 ^ 7^19 
Si pi} KnoelL irm Is the only example gf a monosyllable at the etui of a 
Babrian verse. Ebcrhartl {Oburmti&ne^ Bahrimae l Berlin 1865, p. 0); 
f moacsfllabii in estremo versa Bnbmis ahstinuit ; 50, 20 ^ubditicinm 
ti and 21. Babrhis very rarely admits a trochee at the end of a verse, 
Eberhard, L L p. S f Oruaius, Philvl Am. 1 + {IS84) p. 178). d p . Probably 
tivyxXd&mr stands for ^uyxX$t^mi% a late and incorrect form for fftpyjrXnW. 
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ON WAXEN TABLETS WITH FABLES UF BABB I US. 


B, 10. Suidas (sub 0ovxoXf}<raq ): Ywca? fsfp ti f3oVJCQ\ijpa t^? Xujt^v* 
ap£frj*c toI^ois zrotKi\a$ ypa$as la our toxt fwv has become a final 

particle. Good win (Mood# and Test**, 2$ 614, 2) cites five passages of the 
Qdymjf where hag an unusually strong final force* showing that it began 
the same course by which S$P a , frad orreo? became final particles (0^* 
4 t 799; 5 > 385; S p 375; 6 P 79; 1& P 367)- 10. £XevKawe t he made bright. 
The word sadly disturbs the metre. The Bodleian paraphrase gives the 
right word ; ipopxpAy&i}. Between 11 and 12 u verso h lost. Perhaps: A Se 
raw# 1 Apwv xal jis&XAor 1 rijv Xv'jrqv, for the Bodleian paraphrase has: 6 fig 
ravra paWov Ap&v TrXeiw ri}v Xutt?^ eTj££. *** xa*ci&TOV 0r$ptov t eittc 

(Knocll). 14* KarpAs. Before tx mute with X or p Babrius sometimes 
leaves n syllable short, although as a rule he does not admit the carreptio 
Attica (ct Ebcrhardp Ob$cm p, 11 and Babrius 95, 43; 166, 3; 106, 15; 
l%(\ 13 etcj + IS, The prose versions have ivCKXeitr&ijv (Kflaatf) anil xarf- 
xXcitT&qv (Corny) tfrpwp#. After /J the text d although manifestly written in 
ebulhmihics (ro/^w, Tv$\oi<Twv) t is so corrupt that I am not able to propose a 
plausible restoration of the verses. M* may be restored in this way: 
piXXavO' otto Xt-o^Tfis 1 yeypappivou ffvqtfKtiv. KnoeO has: A fit Xltov teatvrtp 
7petirrov &v tqvtov avjjptjxti pifinv Tn> to£ Trarpos AvfinXijBii- a aa^apan. 
■I-?. The HtjfmffUigitwtti Maffnnm (.sub Treirptopivav) has preserved the 
cpimythiuni in n hotter state : ra o-qi nn'trpWTm, ravra tX?7#i y£vvatca$ | ^al 
pb ri Xp£a>v yap oi -*f. In our editions i f Babrius the 

2ml pera. sing, of fuL med. is written with jp Our text however has the 
Attic form and wo need not sec an orthographical fault iti this writing. 


II. verto (rmiinnaf), 

ovuv^timpa trapra'XiTrapap 

uvfjOT} * . . irnjfffpfig&srr 
7 rvom€j&&Bwf€t it a£n uto 
if pa ff t jccXor c erw if 

IU t£MS^OT4^Tatrapvaa-€a^€07] 
imrai&BtWidkaytinaptt ... a 
fl WaiCT4t pwjiyapxQXoi atrqif 
aero u&tpupQvpip* 


2 111 1 h able,” K oXoio^ Antov pipoA^tevo^. 

Ovv^tP apaq tiara \ 17 rapbv esc 

'fTQipvtjq 

ITftffl'll 1 CtlJTJ'Oil (1(155 Sticftl 1 . 

to £ biJto 7TjUi(f€ii' na\ KaXvtbt 

Kit l £j; 17oTf T7a5 tfprifi 
t’laTttit 1 

o Si J *rfp Xfljy^j aipeirai . ... . 

*.<1 fucs KTCtVU’ 

Tt yap Ko\ott)f Mi> iteroi^ 4 fit* 
fiovjiTfv ; 


2u<] Fable.—Hera too the Bodleian collection fKnoell 110} has an 
almost literal paraphrase, J. We may restore the metre by writing rots 
Tateiv > n t. Jfro? is the form which came up in the Alexamlrinc n , 0 ( or the 
classic ale tw of the Attic inscriptions (Mdsterhans, Gmvm. dtr Alt. Ivschr, 
P- 25 >- J ‘ Tbe original read in- h preserved bv Kuodl: Appt&T, • in the 
same way the Bodleian paraphrase rightly gives Kara^rrac in the following 
line. Between 6 and C one or two lines are missing: oi & wai&v towtov 
smaavrec fafa. 6 8^ «Xto f % (Knoell), In V * T e ( '™ is u strange 


m 


US’ WAXEN TABLETS VV1TIT FABLES OF BA BKIUtf. 

blunder for ffvfjaxm. Knoeli bus the hist verse in its right form; Ti ydp 
KoXmb^ £*P cifroy although in aero? alpha is always long ’ r Bahtins 

wrote fl/trfl? ft lid the ciSphtbDUg con id be shortened before the vowel (cf L 
Blas^ a ^iugpracht dts O i'icchisclua, p. 51, note 15D of the third edition). 


IL verso {cmiimud) = III. recto, 

xopa ^i'o(TJ}<raa‘^\^yt^T}Tpu 

15 xXeova-ifpTfKlSMtpyTtpaXk . * * 

S ?0fp{<r€vxvV T $ €i ' rr€T€KVOl,Ktlir 1 " " 

txe t&)v$€wvg weretiro to c jyapfiw 
uiroi to uo vKf? 


3rd Fable.—Kopctf vo&tbv* 

K opa}; vornjo-ai; $Xeye pqTpl tcXat- 
avay* 

L /iq kX ale* pnTtp, dX\d to h &toh 
«5^o v* 

7) £' €*7T€ ' -reXVQV (xal) Ti c &€ T&P 
&€$}& 0FAftT££ ; 

iroiav 7 dp jSw/iov uira ow outf eVu- 
xtjdtj * * 


3 rd Fable.—It appears from the order of succession of the tablets that 
the cursive writing on IIL recto is copied from II. verso. The fulling of -pos 
on II* verso 4 is of no importance; the copyist could easily supply the 
failing letters of tho word. Many letters on IK. recto have disappeared ■ as 
far as we can see there are no differences in the readings on the two tablets* 
except fitiy on I I. verso for The Allman manuscript hjis one line 

more : after eiJ^oO WO read: pwdt/ &€iv$}$ Aai wovw apaatfyijXai* lliis 
verse is not found in the Bodleian collection (Knoell 63) f moreover It is 
confused and Bakritis regularly uses ev^&Oai without an object: 10 T xS ; SO, 
£; 11 ; 20 , 7 , It the verse is spurious, as I think it ia, it proves that 

Prof. Naber was not right when asserting that the p poeta Athens' tried to 
make TeTp«-or*j£« ( Mn> mosguf , 4 (1676), p, 408). 2. ewe Athoua, J. xat 
1 re> Twit tffww Tflj tv&p fTsoffit Athous. Lberhard hag first placed 

rixpov before ifnjtri. The redundant teal of our text seems to he a rest of 
the idiomatic icui tjv ffe t preserved in the codex A thou a. The Athuaii 
rAov yap irfrb trau $<*/&* oi* feiAv&j corrects the metrical fault of our 
text; instances of confusion between muov and rfo are not rare in classic 
Greek* in late Greek they are very frequent {Hatzidakis, Einhitung r p. 207), 


III. verso* 

Xem'T 1 treireflo vhmmfpito 
t avpancai TTpo{frrot^ff€iiTp f) rp€t 
Twv&Gtev&veivTQP , &vpQpeX&€tv 
tirt TO$€nrv(wfiptiTa teaxe 
5 . u . * *, 

* + + .... TTt$V , + + *** 

m m . QlrTtOttrtoi? . -.. . . » 

L . , A \a%a\K r . .. 

+ . . . &€0v . <1 


4th Fable .—Aitov xa'i 7 aupo^ 

A4&V Ti$ €7T£0o uXtuepdypim ravptp y 
’TTpouironideU PVTpl t^u $€wp 
6v etv 

701 / ravpov iXBttv ini to 
TJp&TCh 

KdxdvQv y!;av elwncv [pvx pttott- 
Teu]crav* 

o Se xai o-[r 4 i? ^]tti di/'[patf 

X4\opT€iOiS 


e h 


■ m 
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p 7pa$ta&X€TG£vffv&€i<ra 
■ evy£tw>Bep€}L$*Toavr . 

I r [/4T Ttf/KFVlXWMt YTIjpttV 
. . . 

15 ..... yJkja-^oiweiji^ 

, . . 7o0tt}WTQVfiay£ 


®s fappou ira]X3ui j(akxta 

WHp'fr 

[TTpot T_py] (fitji 0w[pa £t 

EftT/HrrqW . . - 

f/'/Vv fipel? 

^eir/fir. 

o S T fivror wortpai 1 a^iw 

T^/ira? 

[O 6' 1 ^Xjftur, fiTTf. tfrti to <tv/jl/?p- 
Xai' 6^0"*r 

*** *)ir 5 /iP^if to $vpn tow ^a- 
yifrpau]. 


4th FjiI ilc, A XtW ttot Athens. 2. Lachtnaon nml most editors after 
hmi have written t<J fcwr.but A, Hccker (/*#(%.«, 4 (1H50), p. 495) lias 
defended tile Athoan reading, which is also that of our text, .{ oov 
wowrrifoay and the other bracketed words are supplied by the codex A thens. 
■>, trrfa may be followed by i w { c. dat. ns well ns by iv : onlv it is not right 
to say, as does Desrousseaux, that ora's * n'inflique pas \ m inouvcmetit,’ 
lie tween 6 and 7 the Athoan manuscript has: trtfmyiEat, (iajpfpa* fie>vS6poJ, 
vewn>}KTQVi. ?. «AX ij Athens. corrected bv Sclmcidcwiu, whose euiehda> 
tion is confirmed hy o„r text, S . AK^roph^, for' fa S po<t ^fa w , 
Alhous, Jn oar text the verse is hopelessly corrupt, After heirptamiv the 
an me of the victim is required; wv may read; tiXUrop'. gp T ' eh Spa* 
fch**’- 9. ifitted' 6 AtW Ai hulls. U. ovk w iftotov to &vpa r» uayetpa 

Athous. BeUsonade and after him nearly all editors write rite f,v Zpo Jv 
etpa Tfp futyetpefy, Rutherford changes 1 sumnm cum fidmaa ’ oil* ,> into 
but I must confess that his reading makes the passage unintelligible 
to me. The meaning of the verse is clearly expressed in one of the para- 
phrases {Corny, p, 377), opi yip tartunitplp, 9 fi x fa fa vp&paiw {here 'ns 

tur a cock ) «AA fa fa raOpov ‘/TOtpatrpfa^. Perhaps ; avoaotev h> To 
Pupa rp payapuip. 


IV. recta. 

Tre^Sf #aTi a ytnpyo&Ov 
T i$7}p€UX€§ 

wrnzpatT . . S^twmfmwTQp 
&xerawr ...... -sroi^ , . . 

5 oa . 

1 * * * T + 

TT}7}<TT}iJQV 

iTfle „ <rmrr^ya‘ ...... 

xa „ anarm* „ h * . . . . 

ta . r r , T7T£ipO„ 

It) VG* . . . avnjvKaiTT r . . . 

<i*o- « . . rov&vPva . , . , , 


3t]| A'dt ^f^pyoV 

TUpiucu TIS ymtpyfa Sr nOjspevKet 
&v€ii> ipfWir ItfTTfpa? [re] Se^ir- 

TOI* £’ !kCT fVe .. .. 

‘ ' L ‘ 

TDW? <rot <rvv[aEi\tj>ov>; kiu 

£Vtz&p€$£t*;. 
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5th Fable.—Of this fable jn&t enough h left to establish what have 
teen the contents The text was not so targe as to occupy the whole tablet; 
in the midst i* n lacuna. Such is the state of the writing on this tablet 
that I must give up all attempts at restoring the text, the more ns in this 
case even the Bodleian paraphrase varies so much that it would prove to he 
□ f no help :it all* /. Tftfypewtet. 'B&brins very rarely omits the augment 
of lIio pluperfect except after a long vowel, in which case it may te regarded 
as elided. * (Rutherford ad 4 f 1) + £a ircpn^ for £e- ietwjnjawp does not 
agree with the following verse, Perhaps; re ?€r?rjn}ff£iv* The exigencies of 
the metre may have engaged the anther (or the copyist i) to tise the two 
constructions of the infinitive after p£k\ta in the same line, A difference 
cannot be stated between them (Rutherford, Tht New PhrijnUhv^ p + 
420-435). The Bodleian qtl to vs truuijSfis xal tfriXavs aoi iv^Speutrat 
allows us to restore {he verse tops aoi trvpqSeis xa\ fpiXous ivzipvmis. 


IV. verso, 

(tat Mentora vtpura v 
Cpacnfip&t tftjtri&avTitfu 
&UCWtr£tW€t'TOUF&£QVlTKp 

et pi vtvc&a o-e^ooi TevfSt 
Ti jS^jvoTdaTrXoiwTroXXmi 
i r&vm VT&p. m nova 

0mprx€i 

KOI €J9VT(^Oi 

a {rvpfiat P^tTroXvtreira pt 
10 . ppp 7<cyr 

vatT&€B(}^Set 0-0-01 'ti 7 T£1T*1 
. *ro t/<raAXoi/tf 
$pf*i}iT&€irurmGT€OTKpa 
fi&tm p f fflim , , , XOi&TQUzr 

15 + to t va iBiKatira rj 

. TrviQ&etGupvppijx&r 


fith Fable. — utto puppetcos 

tea] "RpjuiJv. 

XftU? TTQT at'TOiif rll’tyfrftr J [ J« ] 8v~ 

0ttr&e£t njv, 

ISfiv TiS dSnWtf^ £t7T£l r TtilfS fit nits 
Kpitf€t¥- 

ti'hs fydp] «mJE?o?v ip@wfi*}KuTQS 
n \mtp 

TToWqps <r£*tf n VTW py(Kp cf*Tiffl#V 
8t*j<lK€W> 

*i xai t au@' ifiQv kiy i?*tos\ efo cr up- 

f3tum r 

TTo\V$ €iv dVTOV lK*$' i&f iov P Mp“ 
^tfedir' 

irif* t V9\' St 1 trWfTTUTrpTC 

tops hAAov?, 

' Ivp^tijv £ eitt&Tas 7w re pft&p{*p 
vv^as 

1 CtT J 0 ( 5 * Ot€l [<TU ' 1 TOU¥ 

0€Obs upon* 

tivai BlKQTTaS GTTQiOS fl tTU pvp- 
ptjKfor ;’ 


6 th Fable, — Both the AthcfUi anil the Vatican manuscript have this 
fable. /. $k*f€V&&ttca Athoos, ike ye Vat ican us and KnoelL A ydp 

A thou 3. .f fYinccrning the writing prj&iv see Mcisterhans, p, 216, 217. 
h\ iroWmv tV airoif tvpos fj\&€ pvppijKwi*, Tn our text the verse is corrupt; 
wvXXfiv is avrav only partly restores the metre. Between 6 and 7 wo read 
in both manuscripts vttcvBqvtzs (pwtvZtov ™v ? Vatican us) b^a? -irvptvas 
am*Tpwy*iP. These words or wdinfc might be their equivalent ire not found 
in KnoelL 7. 0 r i/vewur^4r« tovs irXtiavs Atiioikh. trt^EwnT€t tops irtiirrav 
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Yaticauus, Phis Kuoell (Ncuc jfhliin tks Jkti.ri-u$ t SUzung&tr. <fo ifim. 
Matt ivi- in™, 01 (1878), p P 67h; lias pomtecl out that the Vatican Trd liras' 
ifi better than irXeaiuv, I prefer Toys rJAXduy to both readings. fi. ?raiW 
Athous, Vntioanus, pufa? ia much more appropriate: I Lermes did not beat 
the man* but he gave hint a slight push with iris staff iu order to attract his 
attention, and then put his ironical question, Cf. e.g. Ody$aty %W. 484: xal 
tot iymy 'OfiWtjfo wpo&TfvBw y iyytipra \ uy/ctctt'i yufajj and the proverb 
XeoiTff vva-trei^. 9 f elr* ovk apffp nj<r/ A thou s, Perhaps I nm not right in 
adding tru; it may be that the boy simply replaced dyefjj bv ohi without 
minding the metre. 10 + olo? Athens, Vatlcfums, KnoelL on-om is a gross 
fault. 


IV. verso {ftmlimtafX 

X^in-a <f>€uym*ra vparet cr 

€ptjpt a vfvfnrijXuvya * tt T€ 

* , , 7 TtHp£VtoV0pGl6(HT m yu 

"20 

. jtiCn/dv 


V. recto. 

TOPT a Ifptil'LfiStl tTTO i CT X£ 
p£UTLV£tjtit8€£oh£t TT€t*QUO- 
£TQtf\$ap7a€*ff>e rry&JSTn 
'7rap£\&aT(i*pr£KaiTaT€ 
a ypw&enro&QPTpayQvpeTa 
f UiCfl iirotrovTa upon 


7 th Fable.—Tappov teal t payoq, 

A 4mrm (kevym* Tavpn$ ri? epjj/uuvp 
(tV) ffrrifXiyyya autc'£u Trmpitwp £ptt~ 
nfttitTm*, 

07 TOU T pdyos Tdv €KTCft niiraXou 

pttya c 

ray Tfldpoy tV^Sav Tg 7 t xipavi y 

o o €i77ty H OL' ere, Toy XtWrw [S’] 
tfA^euyetK 

€ 7 rri ™peXtfoT&i /**, ryjtf yw&m 

TTQtTQV Tpdyou JWTrtfw rtffij 7ruaoy 
ra dpoy. 1 


7lh Fable.—-Iu this fable we have another proof that our tablets are a 
sadly corrupted copy of an original which in many respects was superior to 
the Athoan and Vatican codices. Gross errors like the redundant ip {2} and 
the failing of S' (3) are compensated by the excellent reading ixfildg ( 4 ). 
3. Athens. ./ + ipfidpra Athens, Toy ravpop ip^aitrorra xipa&iv 

Ladmmnn, ipfidvra ratpop (Sluhly* Jafei. f> FhiL 87 (1883 j p p, 3 1 9) P Zpffa i ra 
nvtvv M. Schmidt {£kdn t Mas. - 2 d [187 1 ), p. 202 ) and Desrou&seaux, ipflu* 
most editors (Ebcrhard, Soldier* Scbnoidewxn) after Bergk, who atso proposed 
utmt (JndtE ket at&. Marburg (I84o) p p. dl), a conjecture afterwards made by 
Rutherford and deemed certain by C nisi us (FhiioL Awseigtir t 14 1 1884), p. 
180). 5 m Rutherford: + A thou r ifflaBS* in textu prae se feH, set! ixxXivto in 
margined The Athoan reading seems preferable, for 7 ^ means i *:scaj>e t 
and the sense required is I fly* Bergk P s conjecture 4km7Up&v is accepted by 
Oesrousseaux. Between S and S tire codex Athens has itvigopai &ov pixpd 
The following line shows that this verse (not to be found in 
Ksoellj is spurious. In Greek an assertion may be followed by iwtl with an 
imperative denoting what may happen in order to prove the truth of what ia 
HUStainedj c.y, p&trop yap 6 Trartjp . , . poret, f/y oi& 3 av el? yttofy . * * ei pt} 
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wu&mff np&v P hrzl roifd&TE (for only try to guess it, and you wilt find, etc.), 
Arlat. Vesp 71. CL Pinto, Sergiu* 473 E: ovk cUi i t Srav t oi- 

dvra Xey$$t £ av&eU &v 4>4<T€i€v av8pwr&i'; eVe! spot) rtm Totmavi* and so 
often in Plato ivtl Tifye P™, ffiaerat, etc. Verse o contains such an 
assertion, but the Athoan verso does not, unless an undue emphasis is given 
to putpd. Moreover, the interpolation may be explained in this way; the 
idiomatic £*jnl with imperative wasmisunderstood and confused with Itt et™,** 
therefore a verse was interpolated winch might be followed by ct rctra* 
The vcn<e itself has nothing of the transparency which is one of the qualities 
of Babrius stylo. 6. ?rfcp*X0«™. On the strong aorists with the alpha cr 
the weak, so frequent in late Greek, sec Ituthcrford, The A fir Phryut'*:h p, 
316 ff. and Bu reach, Skein* Mas. 4G {1891), p. 193 fif. 


* V. recto (mtfimtd). 

Xeanrpjpav vtr&yi&tt avp 
tT€i pirp wewo* Eirouff Si at ft 
vttj . T^cnrXflpnoT-oAoiira 
1 U 0T)pta . ffeiTfpWVGKt^lV&Ur ■ 

uepx ■ pevaaaTE&tnTavQ 
7 t*iy - fotimXaurrjfwTor 
7}pea poi a v * . + ^ 

cr^TarreneSpiitrffofoer « reau 
15 T^v^pfiotrcvt va xa 

p m .. . ai a-jrXypte&tjKxi ...*.. 

. . . or^K^vy^tQO’Tova . 

\e . * , cdTfijErajjo-TraffaTrt * * 

Xco^ra 

20 TrfrtTaffvv&iTia 
Q$Vpfiaftvppiffir} 

ytK?txvp*}TT . , P 

roo" 

k , va * * * X.. T am , a 

V. verso. 

* , , *t . tTTQVa7r ...... T® 

. . , qir^flirrt ...... pnorp r „ , ett 

. . . air . . . . w .... 


8th Faille.—ArW teal dXoiTnjf. 
Alt&P yypt* irpoir- 

e^rct^iTe!, Bin Tav-nfi t% ttXsfijv 

ra XoEira 8t)pta et r*jr 

auTOV epyopwa tfUTeBHTrnV-a. T*n- 

J dXfovnlf irara rijr lavras 

ayyivciav [eVo]fjcf£ ta? iviSpas iCtfi 
OertdS eaimyv ?jppkO&tilf tva fffii tyi? 

apatrXypwtrp xat [xor tfiV- 
Bo^Joe rV^dyrp* ttfra? - Toe [irr^Xafr- 
ify [r5L>] €OT»0 r a pJffTTfftrcirCP t[oi^) Xco^to. 
{[e^Jto? too u7r[j7XaiOO ^a-irwfaa] 
3}<nraow[Tc) dXX P ov 7r]pO6rep[Yf'ro0' 
alrjj&Etaa [Itt 6 Bia 

rt pi) eltnipytto ehrtit- 1 rh 
/ p 7 p4v *tth*T<in* twv drjpiwp ^Irj^pyapt- 
I m* fipto, e^€pyop€Vfi\i* d* eu^ opm.' 
BtBdrtet i}pm O t d ^cXX(ji j [Ta 

TrJpojSXe'r^ij/H 


. . . i^cf*rjjpx £T .ev . aty 

5 * TiftevTTafrrwvTtyyffiip 
i ClI V I WPOpfiJ* ffl 

pyapevh si r - mi^op&iSr^afr 
ff r i >]p atTopuOofituptXXov 
, . . poftXerav , jupf-js^r 


* Many cxrsnfcplii ■ ecnfsLHiqn Iwtwiifii Dtnckrt at tli-e ^»d ef liu nrLirk on Ivif in 
aud fTiifd in cjur aiauuicra^ts ilm gatlitmi Stppljanuji 1 fiinw. 
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ftth Fable.—There is a cotuddtitable difference between our text and 
thibiius. Uf the prose collections the Bodleian version {Knoel! 73 j closely 
follows Babrins; the text of the tablets tins some resentbbnee to that of the 
fables edited by Co ray (especially 1 IJTc), But the resemblance to the Fseiido- 
dositheau version is much stronger. Our text is miserably curtailed and 
corrupted. 7. After cl probably a sigma has falleu out ' in late Greet 
tls is found for eiV, tike m for er and -jrpdv- It is a however, 

equally possible that tk ei is a relic of a primitive wc d iTrunctTfropcmi 
(of. Babrius ^9, 3). The absurd nutr/c^tq is ill perfect harmony with 
xarcBn Trains .“The worth written in cursive at the bottom of V. recto do not 
belong to the text, Tho only word to be rend with fair certainty is 
a&vppa, 13. For ytrai there is only apace if it was abbreviated; perhaps 
there stood i 7 pw$€i, written tt potr€U}. jVt the end of I* a word is written 
in very small characters; it may be ipmm^ * 


\ r . verso {ctjntinvrrf). 

10 /uffft-ravfjXeorrc ------- 

. . . wovtfajKKaTo 
, - - QttaVTQVi ^f€lpfyo 

. - - eaufjpaf . 

, . - aipcivt}3 qvX ........ 

15 ., * xaMGwyvMpt) .- 

. . * pna&i}r>}&aTQ*aivir . + . 

. avTQVwt - XKarrewa . . . 

.„. avaifrttvtiVTMxnrturxvciTQ 

VI- recto. 

I. tXXtf * . * ♦ a * * *,, , Toww 
TWfff# . , + , Ttfrf + * * - - * * «* * 

. . . P . . * miFBXTG&MattP - - Tt + - 
\€r£?»“?rfXuff-epntrrorr3t"7r .... 

5 ... V&T€pQV I'TTOK Wrflf&V .... 

. . - $$€t€r .... . . . 

Tore . pima^api^ja ....... 

wofi .... eaereTijv 

P . . BijtrevSianjffMt 
10 .... t/CFfl^teirOfl-TflSfiT.. 

flirroeonra>7roXXd . - at> ., 
. . . oar . ar0Qi}&7}VT-w)a-G& , ftJ .. 
. „ . nrv ...... yav&iravptpyt 


Sth Fable.— A can 1 *tii p Ov 

Mfif twrivto X|opTe[t rtor/Att/telrau 
^ijXaro [rai roe vttv^qv uitTav 
cfajyeipcu, d [pep/ Xjetur Spflf[n^ie- 
J*G9 ftyrojp [d p]txipety d’/SovXjtiTo 
7 tjtfcii/ny <rvyyva>pi}[v t*}? upalpritm 
7}T^ffara iTT^iff^uEtTfl -jtot t ] 

avTdv ovk iXuTTova [^dpti*j avoL 
*f£tv av?& ({nriu^eiTo) , * , . 

W ► h * yaptTtw usroSdktfl-frtr _ „ , thri- 
\va€V ttVTQV. OV TToXfXai ££] VftT€- 

pQt? itrri) KvvyjyUrt* [cuXXipJAfcr? [d 
X#]fif or d? hf&pa t<3t« [d] 

/-j ^rfljUv^<r[^k roe ri^joSoDpiii 
aurtp T7jv [yapiy npQinr^&tpre Stu 
ri 7? r'r[js.rov xal 7a 

Seo-[pa avTov. ouTte ttq\- 

TiV 0QT}$$ vif* 

30 qtrtriimv ......... 


Oth Fiibhv — The condition of the kixt is still w r orse than in the pre¬ 
ceding fable, Coray (m 217 and p r 373) gives a version which, though 
varying very much from our text, yet comes closer to it than Babrius or tho 
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Bodleian paraphrase. Here too our text, most mumbles the version of 
Pseiidodositheus. J. Corny, n„ 317, urntw MyraD ££vmtuc€\t 

Pseud odosUhe us, 6\ ttot' avrou onec in Ids life (?) M, I Lave taken 


7rpoo7rjjSijire from Bobrins 107, 12, 

VI. recto (coftiinuctf). 

s * + iBv . . . . — ■ 

lo TopySei . f . . . , oyem - . tfdrciSa . . 
T€ij^oi/6toiva7rpr4?n^* i^apo 1 - . . 

tivctayvtKaipuutf} 

iFWniTovTnnv&f* . S , . . T7}V . . . 

Tiffr€t<rxap0av . . - ... . B . 

OTiouSctifatfoiwCe 


loth F able.— Tetopyb? kui 

[T , ^]i£r[dn tiv 

. - . [freufjouer' aury ifavpiop otto- 
Tei-V[e]* X**P lit *4**1- 

&u&ayv€ xal ptai^[ciist~ <rt 

d €ttI tout™ Ztta j*[c] S[dcrTJ?n]ox' 

Krtiujiv i j) o' £*Voihra, * + < 

. . . , . . , , . OT4 oy Sf i 

KaxQV$ eicpytreiv* 


10th Fable.—Neither Babrius nor any of the prose versions agree in 
the least with our text. But for the last line it would be uncertain if the 
fable has a right to the title I have given iL 


XI. verso. 

QV&& X* fl VT PJtff ff 

f ejiaTrXtiitx^i cr€<pa a-iffirei 
pa i tta o' t tf&fitpa&avffprk jtt 
cMcrcnVfpTW y t TrrjSuaTTf} 

"p pmvtii)tT*u>&€pQtr&iTaVPW 
TQV&*tipTMF€Tn}BaKai , a 
T If HI Tf^TTpOCTpe 

CTmrOTvf ,*.**« 
:re . vKMtr 


llth Fable. — v Oi^e iffti Xeain-i}, 
*QnfiV Xtoyr^if la^ioi * 4$a7r\th< j«v 
Qtyai zraui t^o0€pis dpBp&l- 

wBttr 

tnctpTMV iirtjSa 

| t]o Bipit $ £e TOP PWTQV (aKtpT&P 
eVrfSs) xal [oJctt*? Sip €<jnx>pd&i} 
■> Aral . . P P * # 


mil Fable. — The two H rst lines are choliumbics; then the text becomes 
corrupt. From Stfpoc £e too ptBrou and xai 5a Ttf toi 1 e<£wpd^ p however, we 
may gather that the other part equally consisted of chol iambics. The 
Bodleian paraphrase (like the other prase vercioua) differs considerably from 
qnr text, whereas it entirely agrees with Coray, n* L ('o^tW is a 

very uncertain reading; the word when used of animals baa a meaning 
which is scarcely applicable to this passage. Cf. Plato, Fhacdrm f 254 C: 



tcfi&w xaBlaat T<a iTTirtii .—Probably a form uf diropptiv is hidden in 
aITQppVQV mid of WpQ&WTTQWQlttP in TTpo^QVmt TT^t, 


VI. verso 

LU eXa ....... zvtctpwa 

ayaiK . . p rf r $$f}€& 

Otitn}, . + . . . r$u€ip\t 

fiptj<r .. , eri' , 

X&&V ■ - ■ 


12th Fable.—^EXa^oy Ani KPutfr/trai* 

'EXa^o} . . . £UK€pw<; . . .. icGrpfff^ei? 

B- * i ■ # # ■ »!■■*♦■» V 

A/pmjf [P£(wp «r]*pe[^] ijo-w^afov- 

[^4 

Aaif^i tal'Tou trAffli' ^tctfp?iera^ 
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15 xaKeiitaritTBirnfv&fcuiF 

, ptj&air . rjkvpTpevevt 

fC&ta t V 7T£ITD£ ST* 

rcKcr&jtcpa^po vTwawira 
XoicTfJca^aTCp 


5 t^ijXtJs /*ei j Ipetfejy] *rai Traficu 1 «Xu- 

!TfiT& 


eVi Tot? 6^ xipaaiv (airov) w? xh~ 
Xof? $A m a v%aTo r 


. (*p(Vc«* 


20 #peimr/i^&a7rx?yyot<r . pi/TGenftf 
Xowtp/^atfumtJTe 


/n^S' ii7r& , y^s raura* <r^*A>yovffi 


yijs iJ/iS* ivtQTE ai TTtwoiOtjtm*;) - - . 


/# to i" £ ? 0i" civ TO trpaaBev 

fjSvpt€i 


V11 _ recto. 


Sitff&sfu^, &Ijs £h)X#er tfiv pitra*; 
v\a% 


rQP&Qnro&ttfieiuu; t 

07TjpCNTlf?ei^<? ISJ&H £i 
m&BqWwivptoa&vXti crot/JJ! at 
Tfl.«€pfi raffui^rXn * 0 j j 


ofot? ra KepaTa fftfp.7rXrttffc‘K eflip 


irpovSauff(j') flUTor olv fiyflt' TT€- 


5 TTpoSwAT£^££«II/TOiroiCrfl^fIl/7r£ 

TTItTTt I'lVflJ S ^0p*O7T0(r . . . I'fitStt t 
a /±ij£ojcf iwp£ i rfi vp^£a7ra 

TTpoi ffTfl irre cr<£ uXXoi/d-f yttpyjpaaa 
morca m<ywm{h}&i a 


avQpm rec ^7 £o*ei 

KptwiV 


1-t djroyiroS TutuTffi^ cr^uXXouo-J 


yip j}fm$ effort hi wrirpitfififtic. 


13th Fable.—First come two lines, which probably are a paraphrase of 
the first line of Babritis ; then follow choli ambits generally giving the same 
test as Babriiifip although badly curtailed and corrupted, o. u&wp hnvw 
Athous. 4- £irei £ P Atbous, J. Iheot Athens, like our test; For the v 
ephelkustikon, see Rutherford, p xcv. EberWd and Knocll {Dir Jfohrian. 
F<iheln t etc.* p. ID) think that a verse has fallen out after £. S. iwl roh £* 
K£pa&iv w? dyav vvx*-t Athens, Most editors have written iwl toFs- 

Kepmtrt £\ but needlessly for 'Bftbrine adopted the quantity of vipas to the 
demands of his verse/—Rutherford. Cobet [Or&tio dc arte mteqprrfandi, 
Lridm 1847, p. 155) cites, as specimens of the barbarisms which disfigure 
the Athoim text, ^jyXijv , . eitftca, the juxtaposition of ikvmjfft} and f}v^u 
instead of tf(rjgqiJYj dyera Ka\oh for KnWiaroi^ A. Heckcr (Fhilvt* 5 (1849), 
p, 490 ff.) has defended the incriminated words ami turns, hut without 
success. After & many lines have fallen out; instead of them there follows 
part of the epimythium in very indistinct cursive. It is probably copied 
from VIL verso. IQ — 1.} must be compared to Babrius 11—15: 


€ir£i &€ St) fflJ^SevBpOi/ 7}\&£W tif uXlJM, 
Mipara Bdppciv *fnr\a*:m Hhfpev$*i+ 


xal ravr m efay m St^iufrBfjV- 

oi yap iroBcv pC Icrtf^bv ol? iTrjjSovpijif 

ra k ipara £f wpavStaKev oh iyavpovppjv' 


We have in our test almost the same words in n different order. By 
reading ZU&g>^qp. m £7 5' wo may restore verse If of our text. The 
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compared to *Vei£ij fit for iirei Si Stp Babrius affects the plural of v\j} in 
the sense of Vsilvae ' : From* I* 8 ; 12, 2; 46 d 7; 92, 2 ; 95, 10 , 42 (Crushis, 
tie Bctbrii A date, p. 177), IS. vwwtorrEvxei i 'Babrius very rarely omits the 
augment of the pluperfect except after a long vowel/—Rutherford, p. 9. 
/,£ Jf, The Athoaii codex has nearly the same epimythium in a better 
form ; 

TTipi TWI^ ffeaUTcD TTpUypUTtQW SrfrV KpUffS 
i£7}b£v 0£0aiov ifTToXu0ijs irpoytvmffKiOv 
aur f diroyvtps^ fnjB* «Tre\7nVj^- ovroi 
ff^dWovaiv i )pds iplofi* al t rtmiffqffets* 


VIL recto (continued}, 

1H opvi&Qtra + * * ^ijcFfiia^pucra riff row 
afjffoBe &iTQTtli?€VQpt atvEirroa 
eirpi/trcc PXP Vff0 u P*¥ l ffrovoyxor 
g vTr€p4^mw@tHraaBeTaV 
Trjirt up£nqp$i vff x mraffai ffopoi 

15 avpeyiffTQi^htn'€\'m ffaffTt 

Kai ffTrevfftt e rave err tpYjfi}} 
rovrapt xpa ffepScvfty 


13lh Fable.—'Oprtv %pi/ffttTQffor, 

^OprifloT «[7s]iE)f}sr ria %pvad Tiff- 
TGiJoTfV 

6 StcnroTiji? £v6pUff€v errov eupijffou 
Xpvffvv ply wtqv SyxoVy finrtp ci£i- 
rent. 

SiSffflV Si Tau-rpp etpc Tpi* $vffiv 
Truants 

5 opotau. ply iff tgi* Syxov e\ir/tra? 
tc jtoI o-MiSaav 

tqv rd pitepd jeepSai- 

V€tv. 


13th Fable.—The Athoan manuscript ends with the first line of this 
fable* Our text fairly agrees with the Bodleian paraphrase (Knoell 112), 
but it has many corruptions. /. wt xpv&& Athous + Most editors (Lach- 
rnann, Seimeidewm* Eberhard* Gitlbauer* Rutherford) and Middy (JaArk /. 
/7riM 87 (1803), p. 317) have written ypufft $Jd p but Roper {Fkifol. IQ 
(IBM)* P- 601) holds fast to the A thorn i reading and proposes w« the 

late form of xP w * 1 compares oo-t ri r £ 177 X 0 and similar forms 1 lnbentia 
GroedtatFs eui ipse a Hi ids est Babrius.* Tlie contracted adjectives in -ovs 
were as early ns tbo first centuries of our era strongly influenced by the 
adjectives in os, which later wholly superseded them. Ct Corny, ad Is$cr+ 
278 and Sophocles, Ifomaie or Modem Greek Gramm rr Boston 1850* p. 69* 
3. mBivttv is linidly intelligible although it suits the metre (see supm); opirtp 
cSSipe (or uBivoiy which saves the metre) would signify, which she wanted to 
bring forth. f* r pi+furrov nyxov is manifestly a repetition from 3 * I propose : 
upoiar- to ■FrXeicnw ikwlms re teal {nreiffus- 


VIL recto (rmdinnsd}. 

opi*i^TrQT7}ffderijff^}B 1 7 rpaff 
ff i/pcffciTrer t&e\e 

gO TivoffxP^ £i ffeywirapei* &*7rur 

vi f e t irerpuffop 

HA—VOL- xnx 


14th Fable, — *Qpvi$ ffol atXovpos, 

m QpViS TTQT* tyff&ivT}&€- TTJ Si TrpOff- 

Kv^fras 

alXovpos eiire * ri 0£A&is ^1 rivas 
Xptjfris ; 

Y 
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agtoi^paipqtTtTvBapaTrtX&TftTet iy£* irap£fja> sraVm wc ftitrov 

irtmtHmraSvQP*** cr^fou/ 

r) S' opjrte €itt€v pu&op a|io v yvtofiTjt 

& f ffu &' av aireX^?, threv,. q&k a-jro- 

dvtja-xta* 

14th Fable.—S. This verse is corrupted in our text. The Atboan codes 
gives the right reading: t™* t/vo* 4 wanting in the Athoan 

codex and 5 begins as follows: $ £ T &v AwiKff ^; 4 ■* a » interpolation, as h 
sufficiently proved by the repetition of efrrep* 

D. U HeSSELING, 


Leiden, CMtoter 18G3. 
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terracotta ante fix from lanuviumj 


The terracotta niitetix here public lied possesses sonic interest in itself,, bn t 
more perhaps from the place and circumstances in which it was found. It is 
one of those examples of architectural decoration which date from an early 
time when the roofs and cornices of buildings were made of wood cosed with 
terracotta In such circumstances the vertical joints of the roof-tiles had 
to be protected against rain by covering-tiles, iHifrriott, which it was usual 
to make semi-cylindrical in shape. At the lower extremities these imbrict# 
presented a disagreeable aspect which called for decoralion, and this decoration 
very frequently took the form of a palmetto or a female face in relief which 
was related from the same mould and placed in a continuous aeries along 
the top of the cornice of the building. Till within recent years very little 
was known of this sort of archaic decoration, as may be seen on reference to 
the valuable memoir of Diirpfeld and others on tho subject* published in 
IS81, And though a good many objects of this class have been discovered 
since then they have not yet been collected and published. 

Among the examples found of late years it is interesting to observe the 
occurrence of figure-subjects in place of* or in alternation with, the tradi¬ 
tional female or Gorgon's face. The present is an instance. Apparently it 
represents merely a Bacchic group of a Satyr and a Maenad, accompanied by 
a Panther, The serpent which the Satyr holds in his right hand suggests a 
Bacchic orgy. Apparently it is a group taken from some large composition 
in which the Maenad would probably have carried a thyrsus or a serpent in 
her left hand. But in this aatefix she has never had a left hand. It has 
simply been given up because a left hand projecting from the composition 
would have been most unsuitable for an antefix and because the artist did 
not see his way to modify tho action of the left anm The Satyr Is not 
pursuing the Mac nail but joins with her in a forward movement, both of them 
eagerly looking before them. It may be the advent of Dionysos that they 


■ This Article was in the printers' Sand* 
preriiniB to the appearance uf Prof. Fnrtwung- 

U.r's M*i*truxrk&, which Mmtaieu fu p L 250 a 
photograph uf this uatafix* Bat jw Prof. Fort- 
waller in vusty fcrict on the subject, u hi* 
Lleacriptioo of the satyr h more ana cuing ihjra 
accurate, tad ja his photograph iniitts some in- 
tv resting point* whifcli our drawing dltdran, 


I do not think that ihk utlcte e rathe- regarded 
as tupcttink'd m any important respect. Prof. 
Fnrtwa£n^lar Jaw not state wfctr? he obtained 
tho photograph. 

1 DurpfeM, Gr&eber, Bomnann, Sfcbrfd, J>te 
toh Tf rmcv4tin am Gcison and 
Datkt QrUxhwchtr nuircric, WinetelmanttV 

pro^nLiiiuij 1 ■ 

Y 2 
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are looking for. I cannot think of any explanation which would be more 
satisfactory. Meantime the action of the Satyr in holding up his left hand 
ao as to shade his eyes is. so far as I know p new. This action answers to the 
phrase vttwtkottgv 3 which has been preserved from a drama of Aeschylus, 
with an explanation that this movement of the hand was ^crn-ep ot utto^kq- 
Trovvr^ r and was employed by Satyrs and Panes in a dance known as the 
trtfflW? or vxnnrtvpa. Ajs has generally been thought, wc have the same 
action indicated in the description given by Pliny (xxxv, 13S) of a picture 



Antlfix. FUOM Lanutiu*. Height 16 | Ikliier. 


by Antiphilua, a. pointer of the Ptolemaic «ge: nobilisaimo Satyro cum polio 
paatheniifi quern Aposcopcuonta appelhmt. The finding of cur archaic 
antefix shows that the motive was no creation of the painter, though lie may 
well have boon the hist to utilize it for a single figure. The an to ft* in 
brightly coloured, the panther spotted black on dun, the Satyr vermilion as 
is also the drapery of the Maenad, which last has white borders, Ike face of 
the Maennd white with eyes ami eyebrows marked in black 


Swicfc. frugrntnia Tmj. Qr, ,,, #1, „j ^ ^ m 
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The anteiix was found at Lanuvjum, the modern Civita Lavink, on land 
belonging to Lord Suvile, formerly Ambassador in Rome* On that land Lord 
Navile has carried out very considerable extra vat ions for several years, 
presenting the best part of the objects discovered to the British Museum. 
The conspicuous feature of the site now is a ruined imperial villa, possibly 
that of Antoninus Pius. The general aspect of the place is that of late 
Roman times. Rut. outside the villa, and close to it, there are to be seen the 
senil-circukr foundations of a small building which may well have been of 
an archaic age suitable to our antefix, That building had been rased to the 
ground* probably at the time when the imperial villa was constructed, and 
from the circumstance that several archaic antefixes with pieces of cornice in 
terracotta were found buried near by, it is perhaps not unreasonable to 
suppoec'that they had originally been part of the architectural decoration of 
the building. 



We know from Pliny (xxxy. 17) that Lanuvium had been one of the 
oldest centres of art in Italy* Ho spooks of the ruins of a temple on the 
walls of which there wits painted an archaic group of Atalanta and Helena, 
still well preserved and of such beauty that Caligula attempted to remove 
it but was prevented by the condition of the material on which it was 
painted. We know also that at Laiiuvmin there had been from early times an 
important local worship, that of the goddess Juno Sospita, whose appearance 
m later art, with a go&Va-tikin worn on the head much as Hemdea weara the 
hoas akin, is familiar from the statue in the Vatican and fioni coins. In 
archaic art the type would probably have been the same. 1 The belief was 
ibat Liin uvium had been founded by Diomede with Greek settled 

ft is therefore not surprising to fiud at Lanuvium remains c?f an archaic 
building dating from the time when roofs ami cornices wore constructed of 
wood cased with richly decorated terracotta. In many respects these terra- 

1 Oiw tlw |#co.ti^ts <sf the y«Lr ax, iSi wia that tin-*- imag* of Jim* at Lauuviimi 

wej*t, Livy, xl 10. 
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cottas resemble those which wi re found in considerable numbers a few years 
ago at Fjileiit and now exhibited in the villa Pupr Giuho, outside the Porta 
did Pcjpolu, Rome, In the Court of that villa a full-size restoration has been 
made of the temple to which these Fuliscan terracottas had belonged. We 
have every reason to accept this restoration :ls in general correct, though the 
full data for it have net yet been published. And in that case we shall have 
before us a model which inny be useful when Lord Savile'a excavations, which 
are still going on* shall have been completed, Meantime we arc endeavouring 
to put together in the Museum those of the pieces of cornice ami ante fume 
from Lamivium winch seem to have belonged to one building in suck a way us 
to give some slight idea of the original effect. But if these remains indicate a 
building with a triangular pediment like the temple at Falerii, they 
appear to do, it will be difficult to reconcile them with the archaic semi¬ 
circular Inundations to which 1 have referred. 6 An alternative will bo to 
assume that they luul belonged tu some other temple which bad fatten in 
ruins and been cleared away to make room for the imperial villa or, better 
still* we may indulge the Lope that Lord Savik'a excavations may yet recover 
the mins of the very building which wc require. 

A. & Mu HUA v. 


1 Lnni S.VL r jtr lutft jmbli&lLLMl in Hit 1 .1 rduiev- uf lLu bihiiLL a p i$ T fj r 367, lie hoe ^iven jei 
fajul, Yol. S3, Ft 7> am at Lite LuataJixu it* tin? JWMlilit of his tXtaVAti&U of itis hnjMTiil vilLc 
form of a furunk hoz t aad in * previoott volxncui: 
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THE THER.SILION AT MEGALOPOLIS. 

I^Plate XXL] 

Tme Thorwlion, or assembly hall, built in dose connexion with the 
theatre at Megalopolis, has now been completely cleared. Several plana of 
the building, including a conjectural restoration, have already appeared in the 
special Supplement to the Journal of Hr I Uni*: Mudws t published this year. 
The latter was based on the small tentative diggings already in ado. The 
plan (FI. XXX) in this number shows the whole area, and includes runny 
additions and corrections from the earlier plan. 1 

The chief point of interest has been the arrangement of the columns 
behind the centre- It was evident at once, as soon as the clearing began, 
that the plan did not in all respects bear out Mr. Schultz's conjectural 
restoration (Supplementary paper, p. ID). This was due partly to the 

fact that iu the previous email diggings on the site twp columns in the outer 
row next the south wall had been missed, partly because it was found on 
rerneasuremeut that the centre was incorrectly marked + 

For the sake of convenience wo propose to call the outer row of columns 
a, the second row ft, and so on to the central scheme of four columns which 
we call e* The columns are further indicated by numbers; thus the south¬ 
west column Lei row a is <z 1, the next following the line is a 2, up to n 17 : 
the south-west column of b is & 1, and so with the other rows. 

The gene ml plan as correctly stated in the Mtpalopolu publication 
consists of rows of columns radiating like fixed points on the spokes of a 
wheel from a centre. For the north part of the building, i + r. the side away 
from the theatre, this arrangement is regular with a few slight and intelligible 
modifications* and a glance at the plan will show the object for this arrange¬ 
ment Had the columns been arranged as if in aisles, it is clear that only 
four aisles would have been visible from the centre in their whole length; 
whereas by our armngoment we find that from the centre the columns of 
the third row c completely hide all the columns in a and b ; iu fact that the 
whole of the hall is in visible and audible connexion with the centre except 
those parts that from the centre are hidden by the columns of e, A short 
calculation shows conclusively that no other arrangement would have 


1 The MftireiiSfctf ihrougbatit this Article m to Pints IV. in tb& MtpaUqrolu imblitation, tail 
the plau Id eUb volume* 
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permitted so large a number of persons to be in comrnuideation with the 
centre* It is natural then tu suppose that the speaker stood at the centre, 
and this is borne out by an examination of levels. It will be seen that the 
floor of the hall slopes gradually upwards from the centre to the walls, and 
that the spectators therefore rose in tier after tier as in a theatre, thus giving 
greater facilities both for seeing and hearing. But southwards of the door¬ 
way A on the east side, and a conjectural doorway parallel with A in Mr. 
Schultz's restoration on the west side, this regular arrangement is interrupted, 
again, we think, intelligibly. 

The divergence from the plan affects mainly the levels of the columns* 
Thus tbc bases a 1 and a 17 arc much below the level of their row a: so also 
are b 1 and h 17. On the other hand d 1 and d 10 are above the level of row 
d t while e 1 and c 17 are on the proper level of o, The reason of this is clear 
from the result which shows us that all these columns are on the same level, 
tJL the level of row <?. Further the two columns on the lines of tf, one of 
which is conjectural but fairly certain, are on the same level. By this means 
we get what we otherwise should not get, a level entrance from the portico* 
faced by the row of columns ' l a d 1, € 1. c 6 t d IQ, c 17* all of which arc 
equidistant from and parallel to the south wall of the The rail ion, which was 
a later modi float ton for the row of columns that originally stood there. 

Considering the general uniformity of the plan, it enema probable that 
an architrave run ore t each line of columns, and the variation in height of the 
bases a 1 , a I7 ? b I, b 17, &c* # does not necessarily show that this piece of the 
building was roofed in a distinct manner, as the lowering or heightening of 
the base could he balanced by a greater or a less height of column in the 
cases of those columns whose bases are not on a level with those of the rest 
of their row. 

The architrave from each row must of course have crossed to the walls* 
but there is no evidence whatever that it was received by ail anta, indeed 
considering that there lias been no trace whatever of an anta found in any of 
the walls, we must I think suppose that the beam of the architrave-—certainly 
made of woodj m the intercolumniation iu the outer row a, and in the row of 
columns opposite the portico is twenty-nine feet—was built into the wall. 

Engaged columns were it is true added to the side walls of the portico 
in later times to receive the architrave coming from c I and c 17, 
but it ia clear from the style of building that these did not belong to the 
original design. They ought rather to be assigned to a thorough rebuilding, 
of which marks remain all over the area. 

The evidences for this are plain and numerous, the clearest perhaps 
being the two very different styles of bases for columns, of which only a 
few of the original style remain* These bases arc approximate!y square, 
though there is often a difference of an inch or so between the length of 
the sides, and evidently supported originally Boric columns, as we can sec 
that the top of the base itself was on ground level, the lower half of each 
aide being left quite rough. In these earlier bases we find a large square 
dowel bole in the centre for the fixing of the lowest block of the column, 
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nnd there is no sign of any load ruunitig. Tlte dowel hole in fact is 
identical with thu dowel hole found on the stylobate of the portico, 
belonging to the Doric order that stood upon it, and ;ta any ui these 
older are large enough to receive the largest Doric drum found in 
the theatre, it is reasonable to suppose that the order of the interior of 
the Tbensilion was the same as the order of its portico. These earlier bases 
are moreover neatly drafted at tbo cornet*, with a smooth tooling running 
down to the bottom of the stone, whereas in the later bases the lower 

half is invariably left altogether rough. 

The later bases are furnished with two small side dowel holes instead 
of oue large central one, both I u ml-run. Tills in itself is a sufficient indica¬ 
tion of a later date, and also the tooling on them is markedly rougher than 
un that of the earlier series. It is interesting to sec that In many cases the 
old bases have been re-used, and the central dowel hole appears flanked by 
two later lead-run dowel holes. 

An examination of the bases in row c confirms the idea of a rebuilding' 
Here the bases eS, r 5. «? 7, e D, till, c 13. c 15 ore quite unlike all 
other bases in the building. The foundation base, instead of consisting 
of large poros stones* cramped together in courses of two by H cramps, 
consists merely of one block of breccia of about the same sire as the top 
white limestone base. In other words, in this row it appears that the inter- 
colu in matron has throughout been halved at a later period, 

Now in row d every alternate base is omitted, in other words, every 
alternate spoke of bases running to the centre is left out in this row, 
in order obviously to increase, without unduly weakening the support, 
the area visible from the centre. This could he done without endanger¬ 
ing the roof, for the iutereolumunition m row d is only 23 feet, the 
same, or nearly the same as in row 6, and about ti feet less than in rows 
a and «. The same experiment apparently was tried unsuccessfully 
in <i; it was found that the roof was in danger, the intercolumniation 
boiu<' 34 feet, and the intermediate columns were added all the way 
round, though at the expense of a large area, which thus became invisible 
to the centre. That these intermediate bases are later is beyotid doubt: 
they are less carefully worked; in one case tha top base is upside down, with 
its drafted edge resting on the lower stone, and the construction of the 
foundation piers is markedly inferior. The reason assigned for their sub¬ 
sequent addition is of course purely theoretical, but seems to meet the 

fecto. 

To the same period one would he inclined to assign the lead-run bases for 
engaged columns, also in row c abutting on the south wall. Here again the 
foundation piers consist of one stone, ami in the case of the western pier, of 
lt re-used stone, while the top base of the other pier has lead-run dowel 
holes, and a somewhat late moulding round its edge. The western section 
of the south wall shows similar signs. Originally, comparing it with the 
corresponding section on the east of the portico, the 'bull-nosed' sub¬ 
structure was aimnoiiuted by a ciU course, and a double row of aTaei}66v 
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slabs. In tkis section the two latter are missing, but. we find that the top 
row of the substructure is cramped together not with fr-i hut with the 
later n. Had there been no other evidence of rebuilding, this would 
have been of the first importance in determining the relative dates of 
the theatre and Them I ion : m it is p we may at least add it to the evidence 
of the later restoration, 

A further mark is visible in doorway d 4 Here the find step is 
composed of two stones cramped with the |—l but in the adjoining stone 
in the wall is the mark of a lead-running supporting probably the jamb. 

Now in the middle section of the south wall of the Thcrrilion we 
have more indications of the same. The wall with three doors in it, 
which at present forms the entrance to the portico, is not original, for 
it has built up into it four foundation piers similar to those in the 
Therrilion, This wall also then is a subsequent modification, and the 
stylo of its building resembles somewhat the repairs in the west section 
of the wall It is done neatly, though it is not first-rate work, and we 
find also here the ri cramp taking the place of the |—|. 

Now all these repairs arc alike in style, and we cannot put this restora¬ 
tion at a period very distant from the original building, for the style is still 
good, and seems to bo not later than the third century B.& Can we then 
find any cause that may account for so thorough a rebuilding within a com¬ 
paratively short period from the original construction ? 

It will be remembered that in row c every alternate column was found 
to be a later addition, owing probably to the fact that the intercol umuni¬ 
tion (34 feet) was too large to be safe* This row it must be remembered 
stands in the centre of the system, and it will be seen when we con¬ 
sider the question of roofing, that it bore a greater weight than any other 
row, while at the same time the intercolnmniatbn was greater than that 
in any other row, and it was here therefore that a possible collapse might 
occur. The large mass of contemporaneous repair, and the strengthening 
of row v by a row of intermediate columns and engaged columns m the 
south wall, lead one to think that such a collapse actually did happen, with 
the result that at the rebuilding, row c, the point of stress* was strengthened, 
and that for the row of columns in the portico a wall was substituted as 
being more secure. The collapse of a column in a would certainly dmg part 
of the roof with it, doing widespread damage, 

Now the state of the ground in the Thersiliou gives some indirect 
evidence on this point. In the time of Fausamas the Thersilion was in 
ruins, and he adds that only the OtpiXia (column bases &c + ) were to be seen. 
On o large part of the area was found a layer of white limestone chips* 
covered by a layer of tiles. That the restored columns were of limestone is 
probable from the fact that one piece of one of these — Later than the 
restoration of which we have been speaking—remains in *itn r and is com¬ 
posed of this mate rial. It seems then likely, simply from the remains that 
exist, that the roof h which we know from the number of roof-tiles and 
antefixae found was of tiles, fell in, crushing the columns in its fall, and that 
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the large space between the columna—tbe tmdou^tedly weak point in the 
building—-was again responsible for its ruin. 

It seems tits likely that the building was floored with stone* ainee tie l 
a single slab has been Found over the whole area* where*® the bases are in 
very fair preservation, and the choice lies between a simple sloped earth 
floor and a wooden floor. In spite of the objection that veiy little charcoal 
has; been found, one is inclined to Lake the latter view for several^ reasons. 
The top bases, as has been remarked„ are dressed smooth for about half their 
depth ; below that the stones are not dressed away* so that a support is 
made on all sides for anything resting flush with the floor. Now had the 
floor been of earth this dressing would have been meaningless* as the bases 
were flush with the ground, while on the other hand this method oi dressing 
is obviously suitable for the reception and retention ot a wooden flour. 
Again square white bases supporting columns set iu earth appear a somewhat 
unlikely method of flooring, whereas we are certain that wood must have 
been used to a large eitent in the building lor the architrave* Some slight 
remains in the portico also support this idea. 

In front the portico consists of a Doric colonnude standing on live 
steps* the lower three of which are later than the two upper, the level ol 
the orchestra having perhaps been lowered. At the back the second step 
projects beyond the top step* in a way that suggests that this second step 
supported something (ei Fig. 1), At the distance of about 4 ft* f* hi* 



A, FohM STjbstnmLun ef portico 

B, Paros faUti ditttoll [Jwr of solltmn. 

6\ H&W in H to fDCtivi' beam ftMitlnj’ &u atep vl partke. 

Dr To|t of portico cot Vwk lo revive bf&m. 

& Second itap of ptitfoo Hip|siting benm. 

below the level of the lop step, and inside the portico, were found three 
curiously cut atones, of which mention is made in the Mtqalvpolh publica¬ 
tion, used perhaps for supporting stage scenery. The level at which they 
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appear makes it probable that there was something in the nature of a storing 
room below the portico, and that it was not filled up with earth. Indeed the 
finding of these stones at this level below the top step makes it impossible 
that this was the case. 

The floor then grossed from the south wall of the Thersilion* which origin¬ 
ally eon stated of four columns, to the front of the portico, at the level of the 
top stopband it can not have been made of stone, owing to the space, which 
is nearly twenty feet, Now in these piers, now built into the wall, are large 
square holes, shout 8 in P x .i in., facing the portico* the top of which is level 
with the second stop. They can hardly have been made for anything else 
than for wooden beams. On the top of these foundation piers came the 
limestone base, in which I imagine a corresponding hole was cut, to receive 
the rest of the wooden beam! which crossed over to the front of the portico, 
and w m cut to fit the second step, resting half on it. Cross beams resting on 
this f and funning the floor, would bring the level exactly up to the level of 
the top stop of the portico, and the top of the row uf bases in the Tkersilion, 
Moreover, when for this upon colonnade a wall was substituted^ wo still find 
the cill course cut back from these hoses, thus leaving the holes for the 
Warns still free to carry the floor. 

Of the level and arrangement nf the bases behind the centre, Mr. 
Bather speaks mure fully (p. 328)* ft may be noticed that a 1 and j t 17 
radiate with b ], & 17, e 1, c 17, not as marked in Mr. Schultes r»?storation 
from the centre, but from the columns & 1 and e 4. The discovery of 
these bases accounts for the dressed face of the east corner uf the south 
wall, which is lower of course than the rest of row «, but on a level 
with a I7 P b 17, &c. It may be noticed that the doorway -1 is on a level 
with row a t and that therefore the dope from this doorway to the south 
wall, dressed down to the level of a 17, is very stoop. The inner face, 
however, of the south comer of the east wnll F is very carelessly built, and 
was evidently meant not to show, whereas the other wall of this angle is 
very good work. A staircase of some sort is absolutely necessary to lead 
down from the doorway to the south wall, and if we restore this against Lire 
east wall, we may account for this inferior piece of building. 

The foundation piers of cl and c 17 are continued in a curious manner 
towards the south wall, and the top base of <■ 17, m original base, ns seen 
from the dowel hole, baa a neat draft round its smith face, as if to receive 
another stone in this direction, while on the foundation base is a large square 
hole cut to receive a support of some kind. The base c I is not original, 
hut the similarity of the foundation bases and the square holes suggests 
that a line of railing, fixed perhaps in a Hue of stones, ran from these points 
to the south wall. Other indications seem to show that it was continued 
along the lino of columns of which * 1 and c 17 are Lhe extremities. Con¬ 
sidering the purpose of the Thetmlion, one might suggest that the 
enclosure had something to do with the votings corresponding jierhaps to our 
1 Opposition Lobby/ 

With regard to the proposed doorway {Megalopolis, p. 22) corresponding 
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to doorway A. in the west wall, ft careful examination of the site has shown 
no further evidence of its existence, anti one can only say that if such a 
doorway did exist, it has totally disappeared. 

The row of columns e l,rf l, Sec — it 17 are, us it hag been mentioned 
before, on the same level, and equidistant from the south wall. The object 
of this was no doubt to secure a level space opposite the main entrance from 
the portico, bearing ns it were the same relation to the Thersilion ns the 
portico does to the theatre. Mr. Bather enlarges on this point later. This 
row of columns suggests that an architrave ran along them, thus completing 
the square of row c. The game level is maintained in the columns ft 1 and 
a t, i 17 and a 17. 

The difficulty of the question of rooting is ihb: that, whereas we should 
expect a priori that the roof followed the line of the floor, such an 
arrangement is here impossible, for in that case, as the floor slopes down¬ 
wards to tho centre, all the rain water would drain not off the roof, but into 
the centre of it. For a similar reason it is necessary that the whole building, 
from wall to wall, should be roofed, for if it were not, the water following the 
slo|« of the floor would again drain to the centre, not of the roof, but of the 
floor—an even more undesirable result. 

We have also to take into account the problem of how the hall was 
lit. It is true that every window placed in the walls opposite tire openings 
between the columns of row a would throw light as far as the centre, 
owing to the radiating system adopted, but it is, I think, doubtful, con¬ 
sidering the distance of the centre from the walls, whether this would be 
adequate to the si to of the building. Certainly the number of windows 
thus visible from the centre would have been very large, but an additional 
means of lighting seems possible, and it may be well to indicate this. 

The third row e, together with the line of columns opposite the portico, 
forms a quadrilateral figure of the same level throughout. We may assume 
that this, after the possible collapse, was regarded as the point of stress, uud 
wo sac that it was strengtheued by doubling the number of its columns. It 
seems possible then that this row supported a clerestory for lighting. The 
outer or lower roof would run from the walls of the building on all sides up 
to this point. Some support may be found for this theory in the fact that 
this third row is at the four corners connected intimately, aud otherwise 
unintelligibly, with the two outer rows. At the two south corners the level 
is continued by the columns «l, <*17. M, «17, while at the two northern 
comers the comer bases in the row are considerably higher than the rest, 
suggesting that a beam ran diagonally from them across to the outer rows. 
The difference of floor level is thus minimised as far as possible, for the 
roof must necessarily slope in an opposite direction to the floor. 

Above this third row again, it is suggested, rose the clerestory protected 
bv the projecting eaves of the central roof, which rose on the top of the 
clerestory and reached its apex over the centre. 

The arrangement is of course purely theoretical, but it at any rate 
allows for additional lighting in the hall at a suitable point, and also for 
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the complete roofing of the hall and the draining of the roof, both of which 
from the fact that the floor slopes down wards to the centre arc essential 
Any discovery of n drain from the centre of the building would have 
mode either of those other alternatives possible, but wo can positively state, 
now that the whole area has been cleared, that there wns no such drain. 
Some alight support for the theory of two roofs may be found in the fact 
that towards the centre of the building several smtefixae of a different type 
from the large number found over the rest of the area were dug up, which 
I suggest had their place on the edges of the central roof They were of 
very graceful and artistic appearance, and differed considerably from those 
found in other parts of the building. 

It may be added that the Thersilion was cleared in the two spring seasons 
of 1892 and 1893; in the former year Mr. C. C. Inge and myself were In 
charge in the latter Mr. A- O. Bather and I worked together 

E. F. Bensgjs. 


Owing to the comparatively small size of the plan of the The™lion given 
an this number* l append a list of additions and corrections to the 
plans published in the Megalopolis volume. Considering how important 
a question is being contested over tho theatre, and how close the con- 
nexion is between that building and the Therailson, it has seemed worth 
while to record every atom of evidence which may help us to determine 
data, ami te put right mistakes however trifling. It wilt be enough to 
notice the errors in Plate IV. in the Mefftiittpolw publication with occasional 
references to the text and the conjectural restoration. 

(i) In the west section of the south wall of the Therailion, the stones 
are cramped, not with the H> tut with the I \ cramp [of* p. 24 of Mtpa- 
topolis publication, where the I"! cramp is said to be found only in the 
middle section of wall, in the later steps of tho portico). 

(ii) The foundation base of c is produced southwards in the same way 
as that of c 17, 

(iii) Large square hole in the foundation base of r 17 unmarked* 

(iv) Foundation piers of row a always cramped together with HI. 

(?) The base a I is not marked, 

(?i) The base a 17 is marked as dug for and not found. 

(vii) h G and h 12 have poros top bases, not white limestone. 

(viii) h 5 has no limestone top, os marked. 

(ix) Large holes in hoses below the back wall of portico to receive 
wooden flooring, not marked. 

(x) The centre is incorrectly marked (cf. plan in this volume)* 

(xi) Doorway e has Hi cramp in its lowest step, and also a icad-rnn bole 
on the side* 

(xii) Foundation pieces of * 3, e o, c 7. * . e 15 consist, not of two poros 
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stones projecting beyond the top base, but of one breccia block flush 
with it. 

(xiii) Top base of c 7 is upside down. 

(xiv) The only top bases remaining of the original style,Lc. with a central 
dowel bole, sometimes flanked later by two lead-run dowel holes arc ft 1. 
a 17, d l, c 17, e 1. 

(xv) The base b 2 is m situ, in its regular position. 

(xvi) All tbe foundation bases except those mentioned above are in 
tiers of two stones, not, as frequently marked, one stone. 

(xvii) The long side of the foundation stones of a lfi lies north and 
south, not east and west, and those of a 0 lie cast and west, not north 
and south. 

(xviii) Though the dll course in the west section of the south wall 
can be certainly restored, it is not in situ. 

(xix) The level of the drafted edge in the east section of the south 
wall is accounted for by the discovery of a 1 and a 17 (cf. pub¬ 

lication. p. 24), and all evidence for a green room vanishes- 

(xs) On A 17 the dowel holes are two in number and lead-run; there 
is no central dowel bole. 


E. F. B. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN OF THE THERSTLlOK 

Mr, Benson in the preceding paper has given an account of the new 
lacks which have been brought to light by the complete clearing of the 
Thersilion. With regard to these points of fact there can be no question 
and in the deductions to be drawn from them we are for the moat part agreed. 
It remains to be seen whether from the remains before us we can reconstruct 
a building of any known Greek design, in other words, whether we can 
discover what was the builder's plan and how he developed it. At first 
sight a large columned hall of this nature appears to be un-Greek in 
character: the only parallel we can produce for it is the late Hall of 
the Mysteries at Efeusis, which however only resembles it in the broadest 
characteristics Where we do find halls which resemble this building how* 
ever is in the East. The Hall of the hundred columns at Perscpolis (Perrot 
et ChipicK, v r p. 723) presents several striking analogies; like the Thersilion 
it is a large square building on one aide flanked by a portico while we 
have two doers cm each of the other three. Now, as is dearly shown by 
the character of the building, the Thersilion belongs, in tjriginal pJ&n-t 
to the earliest period after the Foundation of Megalopolis by Epamemondas, 
That is sufficiently proved by the |^ cramps and the use of tufa rather 
than conglomerate for the foundation bases. Moreover just at this period 
we have a direct communication between Persia and Megalopolis in the 
person of Antiochus. who visited Susa as a delegate from the Arcadian 
league in 367 B*C, (J£en. StlL vii, 1, 33-38 JJI.& Supp t Pnp r L p, 128), 
and ii is quite possible, whether he wsia the dedicator of the theatre 
thrones or not, that he brought hack the idea of such a columned hall 
from the East But it can have been only the general idea that was so 
brought to Megalopolis: the arrangement of the columns in the Thersiliou is 
entirety different from that of its prototypes in the East, while the inward 
slope of the floor is also a new element. Thus, though this building may 
have owed its origin and shape to the East, its plan, as I will endeavour to 
show,Is taken from a common Greek type, and is in fact simply that of a 
Greek theatre. 

Mr* Gardner has a]newly remarked that the Thensilion m irs arrange' 
meat * somewhat resembled a theatre h (Mcgalopotis, p. 70) h and Dr. Dorpfdd 
has called it a 1 theateriihuheher Ban r (Mil. xviL p, 98), These remarks 
however were based more on the general design of the building falling to 
the centre than on any detailed analysis of the plan. This general view of 
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the design receives strong confirmation from the discovery of the relative 
heights of the column bases behind the centre. All the column bases on 
the Hue loitered ABGD of our plan [PL XXI.) are of equal height, the height 
that h of the bases of the third row of columns. Thus the rise to the outer 
row stops on each side of the building at the lines marked EF and GH. 
We have then a quadrangular building rising, roughly speaking, on three of 
its sides, while along the fourth we have a facade of columns returning at 
either cud, so that between the lines AB r CD anil the lines EF t Off are 
formed two passages between the rising and the level parts of the building, 
and these passages cannot have been higher than the line A BCD. How 
nearly these passages correspond to the Tapa&ct of a Greek theatre needs no 
further emphasis. And it is equally obvion&thal the line of column? BC takes 
exactly the place of the firms scenae of a Greek theatre- Under this sup¬ 
position the space behind MC bears exactly the same relation to the Thersilron 
ns tim great portico does to the theatre. Tins will appear still rnoro plainly 
when w t o come to deal with the geometrical development of the plan. At 
present it will suffice to point out that the difference in level between the 
centre columns of the building ami those of the line BC is 2ft. Bin** and the 
distance between them being too small to admit of so steep aslope we are 
driven to suppose either three steps or a sudden drop in front of BO corre¬ 
sponding to the steps in front of the great portico. 

Passing however from these points of general resemblance to a theatre we 
must next examine the plan more in detail The first difficulty which meets 
us is how the builder adapted the circular plan of a Greek theatre to the 
quadrangular building and the question arises whether wo can trace any 
circular plan in the Thera ilion* This question will be best answered by 
an application of the canon of Vitruvius (v, 7). The following is a para¬ 
phrase of t)iis passage, ufl I understand it. 1 First in the lowest circle describe 
three squares with angles equidistant. Let that side of the square which is 
nearest to the scena form the front line of the proscenium. Next draw a 
tangent lo the circle parallel to this line: this will be the front line of the 
scenjL Draw a diameter of the &rch&$£Tti parallel to the lino of the proscenium 
and at its extremities where it cuts the circle (of the orchestra) take centres 
and w ith the diameter as radius draw two more circles* that described with the 
right hand centre limiting the proscenium on the right with the left hand on 
the lefU 1 This is all that concerns us for the present* The first question 
which presents itself is; Are the ima cxrcinalw and the orchestra the same? 
and, if not, what is their relation to ooo another ? Must writers nowadays 
identify them, an identification which leads us on to the startling paradox 
that in a Greek theatre uue-scvenlh of the circle is cut off from the orchestra for 
the proscenium (v* Megalopolis, p. 77)* Moreover in this interpretation lies 
all the difficulty which has led to the alteration of the reading and very 
many extraordinary translations of the Latin. Again Vitruvius seems to 


1 Here I f&H$W th* ridding »f Hie iLSS. ilk ulhura \v . J.IL& iiL p. 340). 

i^n-LP-»t that hj3" Rom: nai’J M fi.lIi;r*S Iriibmg, und 
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me to have sufficiently guarded against this misconstruction, when lie 
speaks of the Roman Theatre (v. 6): et ab eo loco per centrum paralleles 
linea ducatur quae disjungat proscacnii pulpitum et orcliestrae rcgionem. 
Here be distinctly speaks of the orchestra as being a definite part of the ima 
cireimiio ; and it is to me inconceivable that in the very next chapter he 
should identify the two, Nor again can Vitruvius orchestra bo the 
remaining six-sevenths of the win circimlio for the simple reason that 
the orchestra in a Greek theatre does not begin immediately at the 
bottom row of seats, whereas it is obviously a circle and has a centre. 
Vitruvius here is certainly quoting from some Greek authority and for Greek 





'Tr' \ 

T / / \Y 


readers it was unnecessary to say in so many words that the orchestra was a 
circle concentric with the *«*« eiretiwrfw.* What then I take to be the 
orchestra according to Vitruvius is contained in a circle inscribed in the 
square one line of which bounds the proscenium. As the diameter in 
the Roman theatre separates proscenium from orchestra, so it is with tlie 
side of the square in lire Greek theatre. Whether the proscenium was 


» H.r* it is obvious ttot in must Creek according to Vitruvius, tk» whub »r 0u VkA 
ttotkm only tb« wmioircle eppouit* tto scons ol **U forms tli« an of s circle- 
is Mi are of th* iwtii eirnnait'o, hut ttuwnsliwlly* 
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raised iu any way above the level of the orchestra is a question which 
need not be touched on here. The word means simply the purl of the 
building before the scene, and it makes no difference to our plan whether 
it was raised or not. 

To apply this canon however to the Thcrfiilion. Take the centre X 
and with a radius of 32 Greek feet, 3 describe the circle which we may 
roughly call FGK r Tikis circle just touches all the lop bases of the fourth 
row except the comer ones and also the line BG is a tangent to the circle. 
In this circle describe the square LMKO of which the side LN is patullcl 
to BG. Within the square describe a circle PQE and draw a diameter QB 
parallel to BG and L3L From centre Q at distance QM and from centre 
E at distance EQ describe circles* These, as will be seen by reference 
to the pkm. fall just outside the points B and C respectively- The inner 
circle abo, as will he seen on the plan, falls just outside the four centre 
columns. 

Here I have endeavoured to carry out exactly the instructions of 
Vitruvius, and the result is striking enough. Taking the ima drdncUia 
to bo bounded by the fourth row of columns, the orchestra circle falls 
just outside the central four* the scetia h a tangent to the i\na 
and both scenn and proscenium are limited at the sides exactly in accordance 
with the law of Vitruvius. 

Before I pass on to discuss the levels of the various parts of the 
building, there is still another instruction of Vitruvius to be dealt with* 
"The staircases/ he says, 1 * are to be set at the angles of the throe squares, 
and their number is to be doubled half way up/ Now in the Thersiliun the 
rows of columns hacked by the doors take the place of the staircases: 
both are lines useless for specutoriul purposes. But it is manifestly 
impossible m a rectangular building like the Thereiliou to arrange the lines 
of cob k nil] s exactly according to the rales of Vitruvius; for thus the inter- 
column iations at the corners being further from the centre would be greater 
than those in the middle of the same line* The architect's solution in this 
case was both simple and ingenious. Take IIK diameter of the ma circinalio 
at right angles to BG or the scena: and from this cut off a third part HT. 
Through T draw a line parallel to BG. That line is GTF. Then in the circle 
describe two other squares with angles at & and F respectively. The 
angles of these squares together with those of the forinei- square ZMNO 
point exactly the lines of columns both in the auditorium and in the acena. 
Half way up originally in the second row but later in the third intermediate 
columns were added. 

But it may be fairly asked : Where is any evidence for all these circles ? 
The plan of the building h simply rectangnlar, and there is no necessity for 
the introduction of all these complications. It is a mutter of cumulative 
evidence. In the first place it will not, 1 think, be questioned that the 


1 It-etr | iLilupt a fool uf 'SOS tv fiav-n teen the unit gf niLMatm. ihiJ In the 
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original builder model led the general scheme of Ms building on u theatre 
plan, and, the Greek theatre being planned on a circular scheme, it was 
almost impossible to do without the use of circles in its adaptation to a 
rectangular building. Secondly it has been shown with what exactitude the 
circular planning gives the position of almost every column in the budding. 
In the third place wo have to do with levels. A full discussion of the slope 
of the budding is impossible for any but a trained architect, but there is 
one point which seems to mo to point to a circular rising. Obviously in that 
case the comer bases of the various rows lying further away from the 
centre would necessarily be somewhat higher than the other bases of the 
same line, and this is exactly what we find to be the case. The corner bases 
of the fourth row lie 2d inches higher than the other bases in the lino: those 
of the third row G inches higher; while in the second row the top bases at 
present in position arc of tufa and so were certainly not meant to be seen at 
all. Though they are formed of a single block smaller than the double course 
under them* they probably supported another white limestone basis on the top, 
ojj a similar basis of one block is that of a I, Allowing for a top basis Ifi incites 
deep these buses would be 8 j inches above their line* In the outermost row 
all the top bases arc lost, so that it is impossible to calculate their original 
relative heights. I do not intend to enter into the question its to whether 
there was a regular series of steps on the floor or whether it was a simple 
slope, 4 My point is that the rise whatever it was cannot have been simply 
rectangular, as then the corner bases must have been on a level with the 
others of their line. 

We next have to deal with a subject idready touched on by Mr, 
Benson, namely that of the roofing of the building. 

Here at first 1 will give a list of the tile-inscriptions found in the 
Themllom 

(1) AAMOCIOI APXjNOY P p, 140, X os, U and &> Many 

additional fragments bearing the same inscription, or with the order of the 
words inverted, have been found during the last two seasons, 

(2) (a) EHArtUTIMOMA 

03) jGTIMGMA abib 

(y) MOM A (Mtgafopclis, p. 140), 

(8) OCIOIT6TAPTOY 

(4) HATn 

n AMD 

(5) A in a circular stamp, 

(6} APICJTAN 

4 This much, however, nifty be mid. TL* Inver tint h a himplu riajK, It jmj indeed be uu 

chips mentioned by Mr, Bensam na ncftiil pftvin*, ns it h some two behei thick, 

lying hueIct Ibe lilo layer (nal bIwtc it m Mr. &Dtl ii Fpraul ilk a regular layer D?cr nearly all 
Miultz afiy A/e^ikrpoiis, \\ 20 ), it not in ilbdf tlie building, 
i jiving, at my Title give* m a (lour levels ami 
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The last almost certainly lias come originally front the stoa Arist&ndreioi 
across the river, The latter part of 3 ^ and 5 are certainly numerals. 
Of the remainder No. 1 is simple. * The public tile-works (or public tiles) 
managed by (or in the year of office of) Archinas.' Of Archinwa we know 
nothing. 

No. 2 is harder. Perhaps tho u shortened inscription would bo esr' 

in the year when Timomaehua was 
agonothctos. So too perhaps No. i - - - 4}ir ^(refleTaVarTor ’Av) 
n&iftov* Compare also Megalopolis, p. 140. No, 7 perhaps— sir &(^ovo- 
&rrtitTum<! ’Ap)$poiret&ei$av. No. 3 tow Sefow ar/topodeTava^rras $a(jt6mot, 
and No. 11 which may be ibywi')(i0eTd<7a(vr0?. Of the position of agonothetes 
at Megalopolis wc know nothing: but from the fact that Antiochus held 
the office at the time of his dedication of the thrones of the theatre, it is 
certain that it was one of the most honourable m the town. Cf. also 


Mtgalopalw loss. Nos. IX, and XXVI, 

Finally we have No. 3. This may either mean * public tiles from the 
fourth factory' or *of the fourth tier of roofing. 1 This tile was found 
between the third and fourth rows of columns, over which would be the 
fourth tier of roofing if wo suppose a roof sloping inwards to the centre from 
the wall, with lights between the roofs over each line of columns. This 
arrangement would moreover give light in every portion of the building. 
The objections to this however are twofold; in the first place, as Mr. Benson 
baa pointed out, the water would drain off into the centre of the building: 
and secondly there is the structural difficulty; for there would be a danger 
that the inward thrust of the roof would be too great for the columns to 
bear* Some such principle sis this however was, 1 believe, tho original one 
in the Thersilion: nor originally was tho entire building roofed over. 
Here however of course our tile inscription can give us no evidence as it is 
of a much later date. A glance at the building will show three spaces which 
were likely on the original plan to have remained unroofed. In the first 
place there is the space between tho ‘ orchestra 1 circle and the ma eircinatw, 
nnd secondly there are the two passages leading into this, which correspond 
to the parodoi in a Greek theatre. Now I am quite at one with Mr. Bensou 
ie bis argument as to the later roof of tho building, when the intermediate 
columns of row c were added ; bntl cannot believe than the original builder 
would have placed a clerestory over an architrave with a span of 34 feet, 
which is that of the third row of columns before this addition. 7 From our 
consideration of the original design we have to eliminate altogether the later 


a Mr Kictunli p. Ml iliaw* 
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bases. We must then look for some other system; hut before entering 
further into the question wo must see if there are no other parts of the 
building which were Inter additions and did not belong to the original plan, 
There nre, I think, two such additions. Of these the first has been already 
recognized, namely, the wall dividing the portico from the interior of the 
building. Originally there was a simple line of four columns behind the 
portico, But there was also another alteration made in the building which 
had something of the same character. It will at once be observed on our 
plan, that the passages or ? rdpoSot, unlike those in a Greek theatre, lead 
into blank walls. But this was not the case originally. It is only in the 
south-east corner of the building that we have any remains sufficient to draw 
conclusions from. But here we can, I think, say definitely that the part of 
the cast wall between the south-east doorway and the south wall, together 
with the doorway itself, is not part of the origin.il building. Our evidence 
for this again is cumulative but, I think, none the less sound. In the first 
place we hove to do with the character of the masonry. As lias been seen, 
the level of ihe column in the south-east comer of the building is not that 
of tlin rest r.f the outer row, but lower, coursing with the columns of the 
third row and with all those of the line A BCD. Nor can It be doubted 
that an architrave ran over it crossing from /; to the comer of the building. 
From this it is evident that the level of tho floor immediately in front of 
this tine cannot have been set at the higher level of the outermost row of 
bases, but must have lieen at that of the line AB, Wc should have expected 
then along the piece of the east wall under discussion to have found a row of 
orthostatne similar to those or the adjoining south wall. None such exist how¬ 
ever on the inner face of the wall, which is built of some of the smallest 
blocks used in (lie building. On the outer side indeed orthostatae are used but 
they are not of the same size as those of the south wall, being much thinner 
(v. MtpaqmHs, p. 22, Fig. ft). A glance at this same figure wilt also show 
that the two walls are not properly bonded together. The large outside 
corner M.jek has simply been notched into to admit the inner block of the 
east wall. Probably originally Its north face overlapped the unworked porLiou 
of the orthostatae block next to it. The fact that many of the half-cramp 
marks in this purl of the building have no corresponding marks on other 
stones is sufficient evidence in itself that some radical alteration has been 
made from the first design. 

Secondly the doorway A in Mr. Schultz's plan is different from all the 
other doorways iu the building, being some two feet narrower (J Itmlopolis 
p. 22), It is true that the reason for this may be that there would not be 
so many people entering and leaving by this door as by the others. These 
other doors come in the middle of the raised auditorium, whereas this comes 
at the end. Still 1 cannot believe that the original builder would not have 
made nil the doors identical. 

Thirdly if we suppose a break in the wall between the south-east comer 
and the point A on our plan, we arc met at once by a number of coinci¬ 
dences. In the first place the ant* so forme! at the point E is eiarI |y in 
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line with the column row BO. And hence it follows that the bearing of an 
architrave from this point to the south-east comer is equal to that from the 
line BO to the columns separating the hall from the portico : aud tins again 
is equal to tho mtercolumni£itions along the outermost row ol columns. t 
is the greatest bearing of any architrave in the building, except t. sat o tie 
original third row. averaging 28 ft- 10 in. English measurement. 8 

1 would suggest then that whether it was roofed over or not these 
parodoi were originally* as in a Greek theatre, open at the ends and iorme 
probably the principal entrance into the building. 3 To return however to 
the question! of rooling. which is not directly affected by these alterations ; I 
do not $ee the impossibility of a roof sloping to the centre m t ie ongiun 
Jesijm. This roof would end after the fourth column row while there may 
well have been a separate roof supported by the four central columns over 
the * orchestra' circle. This arrangement would bring al the water o the 
buildin ir into the space between the ima eirtinatw and the orchestra ; am 
suppling the plan to be modelled on that of a theatre this space just 
corresponds to the o X rrce. It is true that no reroams of any water channel 
liave beta discovered there j but as after the alterations the wdioie hull was 
undoubtedly roofed over, the arrangements for the water being no longer 
needed would naturally be removed. 

Such then I tolte it was the adaptation of the theatre plan to a roofed 
rectaiKTilnr ball built in the first half of the fourth century B.C.: and I think 
the evidence that the plan is that of a theatre is too strong to be over- 


thrown entirely. , _ mi ... . , n 

Only oue other point arises. Supposing that the lhemliou is built as 

a theatre, docs this threw any light on the stage question 1 On y negatively : 
it is obvious that the speaker stood in the lowest orchestra circle, not on any 
raised pulpitum. Probably the raised part behind BC was used lor the seats 
0 ( the committee or Savopyoi or wiiatever committee corresponded to that 

body in the earliest years of the league. . . 

I am very much indebted to Mr. Schultz, for resiling this paper through 
And offering many criticisms and suggestions t many of winch are embodie 
in the paper, while others are added as footnotes. 


Other Minor Discoveries at Megalopolis, 


On other sites at Megalopolis few finds of any value were made last 
spring. The most important of our discoveries necessitates a correction of 
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Mr Sebnlttfs plan of the Stoa Philippics (Mcg&lGp&lu, PL XV.). In each of 
the projecting wings of this building only om internal row of columns is 
there marked, which gives a very irregular appearance to these parts of the 
structure. Acting on a suggestion offered to us by Dr. Dorpfeld on the 
occasion of his visit to Megalopolis, wo made a digging to see whether there 
had not been a second row, This wc found to he the case. This second row 
is the same distance from the inner returns of the wings ami the two internal 
columns carrying on that return, that the other row is from the outer wall 
and anta (i.r m 1 7 ft,), the middle intercol animation from centre to centre of 
the columns thus being 14 ft. Thus the plan of these wlng$ p Independently 
of the rest, of the building, is that of an enneastylc facade covering a hall 
divided by two rows of three columns into three aisles, of which the middle 
one is the narrowest. The lute reel si iniii at ion of the two interna! rows covers 
two of the facade, the two side aisles three* 

At the S.W. end of the Stoa Philippcios, and south of the build ing 
numbered 2G on Mr. Loring's Plan of Megalopolis {Mt ff&lopotia f PI. I.)* we 
discovered remains of a columned budding of rather late date, which, like 
that figured on the plan, probably formed part of the gymnasium. In one 
corner of the building, set between two column bases, was a well from which 
a line of water pipes ran for some distance towards the river. There is 
mueli kte building over the Bite; but there tire also some remains of a good 
conglomerate wall carrying on the line from the comer of the Fhilippeios 
Stoa towards the river. The column bases are of the usual white limestone, 
but they have no lower bases under them, and they all have the two lute 
lead-run dowel holes. 

To the south of this building, in the part marked ' Tempelbrairk dcr 
grossen Guttinnen * on Curtins" Plan (reproduced in Megalopolis, p, 102), we 
made some experimental diggings; hut, beyond a network of Byzantine 
walls and a tile waterpipe similar to that leading into the teineuos of Zeus 
Sotcr* nothing was found. One of these tiles bore the inscription 
M AWHMIOTTOAHj, 0(Xmrc/|ti|pr Ah. As in mam" other cases, the in¬ 
scription was written forwards on the stamp, and so reads backwards on She 
tile. There is nothing in the inscription to prevent our attributing it to the 
great Phibpoemcn, Probably this water ran to water the grove behind the 
temple of Zeus Philips, which lay inside the temcnos (Paus. via £1, ^5). 
Unfortunately, however, only twenty yards of the pipe remain; after that it 
is cut into by Byzantine walls at either end, and does not reappear. 

Other inscriptions found at Megalopolis this year are: 

(I) Tibs picked up in the Stoa Fhilippeios. 

IAITI r E]<rriij Siio, 

AYQ 

Nothing is known of any Hestia worship in Megalopolis. 
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(2) Tiles found in the building S.W. of the Stoa Fhiiippoios. 

EAAT 'EXar .., Me}yoX[o?roXiTiu, 

T AA 

was a title of Poseidon at Athens (Hesycb. s.*.) p but the first 
line of the inscription may bo only a man’s name. 

OMI A .. J fleXo/froti, 

TTOAYBlO 

Either this might he the data of the office of some Polybius, or the tile 
might come from Llie building near the t erne nos of Zeus Lvkaios, whore a 
statue of Polybius stood [Pans, viii, 30, 8). 

ASKAAnic 

A statue of Aselepius stood in the neighbouring temenos of the great 
goddesses (/d. 31, 1). 

(3) Tile found on the hill marked 7 in Mr, Loring’s plan, 

Mll<QMAXC a^voQrtov ?. 

{*} The torso of a Herm-like statue of Poseidon, found near the spot 
marked 60 on Mr. Loring’s plan, The inscription is oil the cross-piece of a 
trident, which decorates the front of the statue, 

nOSEl AANlA 24 > A AEm* [Wsi&dvt aff^nXei'y 

A A M 01{> fl N A N E 0 H K E Aa^o^oi v Av^Qijk e(n). 

For the epithet of (hr^aXem cf. Paus. iii 11, 0, vii. 21, 7; Strabo, i. 
p. 57; Opp, Hal. v. 68! ; Ar. Ach, 682 and Solid.; Plut, Thts. 36; C.I.Q. 
2347 b and +4*3. 


A. G, Bath nr 
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AETOL1AN INSCRIPTIONS. 


A smoULAKLT small contribution lias been made by Aetolia to the vapt 
and steadily growing mass of our epigraphicnl treasure*. This seems to be 
due to two reasons,—a real dearth of inscriptions traceable in part to the 
character of the Aetolians them selves., and, secondly, the comparative neglect 
that Aetolia has suffered at the bands of travellers and archaeologists. The 
inscriptions given here are the results of a detailed exploration extending 
over part of each of the two years IH92 and Ift93. 

A large proportion, and those the most interesting of the inscriptions 
found, come from Naupaktos, or its immediate neighbourhood. This 
valuable maritime station was, an is well known, put by Athens into the 
possession of the exiled 11 ease mans and with the downfall of her Empire it 
passed into the hands of the Achaean allies of Sparta; they seem to have 
kept it in spite of nil the efforts of the Actolians and it was not until 338 AC + 
that, its natural owners finally regained it by the gift of Philip of Maced on. 
From that time onwards Naupaktos played an important part in the history 
of the League. Pausanias visited the town ami among sts antiquities he 
mentions the ruins of a temple of Aikkpios of some reputation. The site of 
this temple has been identified from the inscriptions cut hi the face of a rock 
forming she back of a terrace near the springs called Kephal6vrysiB p a few 
minutes' walk to the east of the town. The few fragments which are all that 
can now be deciphered of the numerous inscriptions which once covered the 
rock aro given by R Weil in his paper *I)as AskJepieion von Naupaktos/ 
Mittii. *4 r s cfcitterA, ln$L vol. iv. p. 22. One of them contains the name of 
Ch slopes an Aetolian *StmtegoB p a native of Naup&ktos, who dates also one 
of the Delphian Emancipation deeds, but his year of office is as yet unknown. 
It must in all probability be placed before 19S n r c 4 Ji is from this temple's 
records that the five following inscriptions are derived. They were dug up 
on the terrace. 

1-—On a limestone block, £ Feet long, in n step outside the house of 
KonMautinoR Loukdpoulos, who ako possesses the next fragment. The block 
is slightly chipped nt each end but no letters are lost excepting the Inst 
letters of lines 5-7* A few more lines are probably hidden by the step above 
the one formed by this block and its companion No. 2. The letters, about 
l' f high, are very beautifully cut. 
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XTPATArEoNTOSAlKAl APXoYTPI 
XoNJo'TMHNoXinnoAPoMtOTAneAo 
ToEniKPATElANArnAKTlASHMArYNAl 
KEloNAIoNoM APPAZilKAIToPAI A APloN A"l 

5 TAXHPAKAEloAaPoNTorENO^^KYPiolT 

A XKA APlttlTfllENN AYPAKTfll APFYPlo 
F^bebaiothpkatatonnomonaamoKp 
THINAYrAKTloXM APTYPEX^I AflN 
4>AlA[MoYPE:PirENH££ATYPiNoS 
10 NlKlASNlKoAEflNe>S<t>YXAAo^AP 

llTJIffiTH'/fUlTflf Afflfrt! J pi~ 

^oviou, ft-iji’bt lirrodpopivV, tlire&Q- 
to ‘EtrtKflnreia 'SawiraiCTia trotpta yvvat- 
xetov «( ovofxa TTpafui flfat TO ?rai£«pif.ii' 

5 Toe lilpH/rXejg&fipoj', to yipo<; - icvptot , t[<ui 
’A o-KXfflT-iwt run eV 'SaimuK-tm ilpyvpt'o[v 
(F 1 . Bej3niojTi;p nark tow vupov A afuntp\i- 

-rrjf NaUwdxriO?. MdpTupec. 

rlfpfyei'tje, Sn-rvpfiKJV, 

10 Xi«a( N inoKioH’Os, 'J’t'ffaXoc, "Ap 

2.— Limestone block, about 2 feel long, found with No, 1, In order to 
fit it into the step where it now lies a good ileal lias been cut off at each end, 
but a comparison with No. 1 makes the restorations easy and certain : only the 
month is missing and that is unfortunate as it might have supplied the only 
one wanting in the Aotolinn calendar. The reading 'Apoi... in line 6 is 
not certain: it seemed possible that it should be read ’Apth.,. The letters 
are like those of No. I. 

MoKPlToYKAAYAYmioYToAfc. 
oXAEoEAPolXiAMoNlKoYToYAJ 
QYAPEAOTo4>j AoXTEC^ANoXN AYP/ 
f NAYFAKTolXnMArYNAlKEloMAloK 
a NOSAnoToYAooYTIMASAPrYPleYM 
ATAToNNOMONEYalKo^ AMo| 

“YPo t AYKo YPYPPoYA AM E AXNX 
X<t>! AON MX X PI flN o X4>1 A 0N $ 
XNlKoAEaNoYAAMoNiKoX 

10 papatoyxapxontas 

— Tpar<tyeQVT<K Aa]poirpi'Toe KaXt'SuWou to Bt^vrepoy, 
yfMfifiaTtua¥T]<ni £i Seupotd AapopUov tov Act . .. 
ptjvov ., . ]oe rt7reSoro d>(Aosre<^ai'e¥ Naiwa[jrnov ran 
WfficXci—iwt tSh c]v N auTrttKTOt i TMfia yvvatutiav at ov[oaa 
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5 ... to dwo too 'A0ou, Ti/mv apyvptw M_ 

/Je.Sa/am/p *]btr toi > voftov, ESStAfOV ’\poi ,, . 

Miiprvpit E]vpvt&uKOi Tluppov, Aapea?, Na_ 

... 9, <l>i\wa Aitrxpiairos, ^[atblpov. 

N*«/h]s N;*oXfWo?, AiLfioviKo*;, 

10 a ohu'i ] tt aph t oui ap% otTrt? .... 

The two gcoeral:; named in tlio two inscriptions are well-known figures 
in Actolian history. They appear together in 198 it.c. as members of the 
emboss; then sent to Rome, Pol. irli. 10. Dikniarchos was Strategos of the 
League in 195-4 fix.; cf. Haussoullier, Evil, de Con\ Hrfl. lSSI.p. 408, whore 
many examples with his date are given from Delphi, In 193 B.C. he was 
sent to incite king Antiochos to war with Home. 

Tridionion is the important village of Gavalou on the south shores of 
lake Trichonis, the most easterly of the two lakes lying in the centre of 
Aetolin, Several inscriptions are found there, which arc given fat-low, and 
the place seems full of antiquities though there are but scanty remains of its 
akropolis left. This town gave several Strategoj to the League besides 
Dikniarchos: Prove nos, Thoas, and Nikandros were all natives of Trichoniou. 

Dnmokritos came from Kalydon, a town identified chiefly with Heroic 
Aetolin. Omeus, Tydeus, and Meleager throw round it a poetical splendour, 
but in later history it is almost unheard of. Augustus removed its popula¬ 
tion to Nikopolis and presented their statue of Artemis Lnphria to Patras, 
Damokritos was Strategos for the first time in 200 n.c,, cp. Bull. U. where 
similar deeds are given dated by Ids first, and also by his second year of 
office, in Nos, 15, 20, 27. He was elected for the second time in the autumn 
of 193 B,c. and the Roman legate T. Quinctius found him in office during the 
following year: Livy xixf. 33. Livy reports his boastful answer to 
Flamininus when asked by him to furnish the decision of the Actolian 
Assembly in writing. He would let him have it, he replied, when ho and 
his Actolians pitched their camp on the banks of the Tiber, It would be 
with far different feelings that the Aetoliau general did behold Tiber’s stream. 
He was taken alive at the full of Herakleia, after a brave defence, and sent 
with his brother to work in the Italian quarries, destined when the time 
ciime to grace the triumph of Glabrio his conqueror; Livy xxxvii. 3. A few 
days before this crowning agony he managed to escape, but overtaken at 
the Tiber, be fell upon his sword and go died: id. cap. 40. 

3.—Slab 2‘ x 1' at same house: broken at left hand ; nothing wanting on 
right nor below last line on this part of the slob which is preserved. 
Lettering neat, 1' high, 

«itMAXAPrrPlorMNANF<MaEBAlo| 
NoMQNAAEZIAAAXNAyrTAKTlQX 
AEZANAPoXcjjIAflNAYKoXAYKfXKoX 
\ilNAf T AI 1 AAY////Xl ANT&N APXonta 
A oYToY AXK V//AAP loYAYko YToY 
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apyupiQV pLV&V $€0£HQ£ 

mrd tou] VQfiQV AXifwi&Wd - 

Mdprvpti a A]Xefair8pcp? a <P!\wv r AiW. AwiVw?, 
ajbtifa TTdjya Alut/ov TOM ap^oiTa 

, * „ Xou to 3 WffjtfXftTTiofi Au*oir too 


^ —Square fragment in stops at &ime plato: mutilated on all four aides; 
letters I \* high, deeply cut and very regular, 

*Apfcw 

MapjTupot Mewap 
J AX]ef«jrSpa? Ti| 

Aeamopeinj? 

Urparw^s' 

AJaJjyuW "Ap/ur® 

£t i, \]frwoj'Ti A com 

TflUpt 

5 ,—Triangular fragment iu threshold of yard-door of Christos 
Lonktipoulos, brought from the same ptacc as preceding inscription* A good 
tleal is broken from each end, but tbe apace of clear stone below tbe last line 
shows that this line ended the inscription. Letters fair, 1 “ high. The 
reading in 1, G is certain whatever it nisy mean, 

rttiKATA 

PESTIMOA 

*AYKoX4 >°PNmiNA 

AnnNAianeioHXiiTPA 

ft AHXNAYPAKTIQIAAMQKPIT 

aNAPAPA // . . TEAEXTANAP/ 

teara 

piipTv]p€<t Ti/w\ 

A 0*0? <t>Op{ii<JV 'A 

ainav A« 07 re#ijv 2 t pa 

•5 Xtft; tiawirajcrtot, Aapoicptr 

a]wva Ttapit tcXe? Tali' 

If we follow the road which leads east from Naupaktos we reach, after 
passing the terrace on which stood the temple of Asklopios, a rocky isolated 
hillock now occupied by the church of St, George. This is perhaps the site 
of the temple of Aphrodite which Pausnnias mentions. Beyond this the 
plain runs up among the hills to the left like a bay. Its eastern boundary 
is the Morno, the ancient Eucuos. At the head of the bay in the hills is the 
gorge of the torrent called SkA Some way up its course it receives the 
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witters of a second torrent, that of Old Skate* The path along the mountain 
side above this pevp.a rijs naXafOtfAraXav, to give il its modern Greek name, 
is very difficult but it brings us to a moderately level and open space about 
lialf way up towards the source of the stream* This is the place called 
Longa. It is hard to believe that there can be any vestiges of antiquity 
about, but if we climb down to the torrent itself we see the remains of two 
retaining walls built to preserve the terrace above from encroachments by 
the water. It is in fact a temple site as the inscriptions found at it prove. 
The shrine lias been built un the very brink of the foaming torrent, for it is 
clearly impossible for the stream to have changed its course much as the 
kuiks opposite the temple site are almost perpendicular cliffs. A wilder and 
more unlikely site for a temple it would be bard to find, or one more difficult 
to reach, yet it seems to have been u place of no little reputation, The 
villagers of now Skilly which lies on the mountain side about two liuurs 
away, tried not long ago to excavate the site secretly, and did in fact uncover 
sonic half dozen fallen columns which they said were all inscribed; but a fall 
of earth and calcareous deposit from a stream on the level ground above put 
on end to their investigations, but not before they had thrown one piece of 
a column about 7 feet long into the bed of the torrent bolow. Happily all 
else is safety preserved under the landslip. Owing to the difficulty of 
moving the column round in the absence of appliances only a few of the in¬ 
scriptions covering it could be copied—perhaps a third of tire whole number. 
Most of them will l>o given in cursive with restorations. The necessary 
space on the column appears to have been dressed smooth as required, and 
not much care seems to have been exercised to avoid injuring a neighbouring 
inscription; of course after a few years Llie contract would bo fulfilled by 
both parties to it and there would be no great necessity for keeping the 
record in all its integrity. There is a good deal of variation in the size of 
the letters in any one inscription and in the size employed in the different 
inscriptions, Some again are very neat and careful, others rude in the extreme; 
but this variation, at any rate here, seems to- be duo to the greater or less 
skill yf the stone-cutter. It looks almost as if sometimes a man could not 
affonl to employ a skillet] cutter but tried his own 'prentice hand with 
somewhat indifferent results. 

6.-—AT A® AlTYX Al TP AMM ATEYGJSITQE 
QEAPoiz4>!AflNolToVZ^IlAEN 
NAYnAKToiMHKolEYQYA toYAHE 
AoTolATYPsZMENYoNNAYnAKTloE 
ij T^l AZKAAT" 1 to I To EENKPsYNo IIHAI 

AAPlQHoiONoMAZrLZAEKAJKoPA 
UoNAloNOMAZj-LZ/\rENolo] 

KorENHTI MAEAPr YPJ o yeKATE 
PAWMEHEAEYGEPEAIHAPA 
10 MEJNAT^ZANAEI^SA^ 
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kAfSainnAPAZATYPoNKA! 

AT A sflT ATTYN AfK A A YToyno 

EoNTEZToEnKTAIS^MENoNEI 
AEMHnAPAHEINAlSANATEONA 
15 ATEAHZEZTaKAJOPHoAPoAoTAZ 

MHBEfiAroYTIinPoAPOA0TAIEr f l 
joytoiikatatonnoMonaamios: 

AEONTOMENEOSBOYTTIOZ 

////:///MAPTYP0(AA<t>NnNEnXlAZ 

2U THAE4 so ^ Sn - E:iB|olEY&00lKAAAirT 

PolNAYnAKTlolAAMlolNEAloZ 
AMYNANM’oIAMEIN&KPATHE 
^AHEAZANTIoXoIPEYPON AAE 
^IAAMoIoAPXnNTANnMAN<tY 
25 AAEEONT* AAEEI AAMo£oAPX^N 

boyttsoikaiz^i! aethae4>°y 

NAYPA :/// / KTtol XKA 

‘Ay affair <ypap/±ar£vopTQV 

(kaput* ^tXfijros Toy ZfiKTta tv 
'SauTrtixTQtt piTjvhs Ev&vatov uirt- 
fioro %urvpo^ Xavir uxti&s 

o Trie tq: er AcpauytffV wt- 

Stipioir it iyopa Z&iffo? tfnl 
ertoy At ipqpa 2£a>ff<sb> 01- 

Koytvf}* rtpas tipyupiov ixdrt- 
pa lNIM t ^ ^v$€piai, 1 7 apa- 
10 pstv/iTtoavv fit Tertis 

xal Zrocroj 7T£i pd Zaropoy Jcai 
Wyo^w ray yimifJUi avrou sro- 
tWre? to CTTfrao'crop^^o^ €t 
fic pi? Trdpapf*Vffli<riay A re fo&a 
15 wfit o irpOftTrofiora? 

pij jSefiatovTto. npOBTrofiora^ tiri 
tootoi? tfBra tqv voftot* A tipi o? 
AttOTOpcVeO^ BdOTTiO? * 

MApTupait Auqhw 
TijXe^oo, ^ourt/Sta? Ey/Soo?. KfiXXnr- 
770^ NauirujcTior A dpios, N«ito¥ s 
T Api/Mayipo¥ s ’ ApttvGitpdTqst 

Aauit *Avrtoj£0¥ # EIeupiiyj\ AXe- 

fifiiipo? 0 ap^ojy. Tiiy upais 
25 Xii<r(royTi. T AAfft£apo¥ 6 ap^uy, 
BooTTto^p ictii StuoYa? T rfki$QV t 
i^aVTTiiXTiO^. 
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7 .—ZTPATArEoNToZAAAlKoYAPSlNOEaS 

AEYTEPONAPXONTOSAEENBOYTTOI 
AOYMHNoSnPoKYKAloYAHEAoNTo 
AAZZ^ZlXABQYTTlQlTOIAXKAPi 
5 /\|TJT.|ENKPoYNo(2nAtAAPloN(5iaNoMA 
AAolErTEA'/. EYGEPlAfTorENoZo! 
KorENHTEIMAEA////PrYPloYMMMBEBAl 
OTHPKATAToNKIoMoNAAMJdSAEoNTo 
MENEo2BoYTTJoZMAPTYPolAA£ilAAA2 

10 mikkaaasapiztomaxosmen^n 

N<f>IAONTlMoAAoZAEONAPfclZ^N 

AAAZAAMOHENO£T«MA|OZBOYTTIOJ 

IZoZZI^ATPaEKYAPIONNAYPAKTIO 
QNAN^YAAZZONTIOIAPXOMTEZ 
15 AoZAMYN AN APQZeP AZONAME) 

kpathzaamohenozboyttioi 

^TpaTaytovTOf; Aa&hcov, 'A ptrivoeos 
to] Seurepov, SpjfftVTO^ Se iv Boutt^ 
r h , \ov, jiTjvbi! llpoKVx\iou t airi&vFTD 
, « . %wcrt%a T 

.1 wt TM i»f KpOUVOl^ TTttt&AptQifi Si Spopa 

r , « Xo^j hT ikeuflepiaii to 7*^09 oj- 
KGy£vf{ f Tttpa? apjvpiou MMM. 
oiT^ip tiara rhi* vopw Aajmo? Aeoi'To- 
ptvw;* UouTTiO?. M aprupai. * AXefifiEns, 

10 MitficaEa** Y Api<TTvp.a%os r Mer»i^ h 

. . v, TtpdXnaV' A£<up ? A ptct<Tctn\ 

. , a&a$ ¥ Aa/rffttW?, T ipatot, Boti-mor 
< , io-osv ^7T«Tp<a^ t Ku$pcW F XavmttiTiai, 

TH+ 1 ] ivw tf*v\d&<TOV Tf Vi dp^oiPr^^. 

15 *. ■ Xo* a 9 Apvvav&p&s, teptiemr *Apsi- 

tipaTtft, Aapo^evo^, Bov-mca. 

8 .—XrparayiairTtw ™o Ai™Xw Tpity a 2rpa- 
t/olt ft* £v & Bout™ ap^oOTOf Aapiov 

TCfLr WXij'QplvQUt l&vOvatQU VTT€~ 

£oro M ixKiwv, BouTTfo?* toi h AirjrXitiriOi 
5 TOi £v Kpouvol? awpa /ipSpelov, St ova* 

pa ^«Xa|fPO?i to yivo<; "A p<$t\G%ov M 
tipa* apyuplov F^M M M* B^atwr^p 
Kara rh' vopov AApia* Azoirrvpivt- 
o* t BovrrtQ^ Ylapapwhw SI 

10 o? t rapa Mi**iWfc 3$ ten }*UxKi&>v 
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Tratwt' to voTtratra-opevOv- ri /a?/ ww- 
o i ¥ dr eXi/¥ ci caufl eo-rbe a Bg ta tea wa$j} 

MitfitiVo v r6fca fi wri Icttm xal 

6 fafiatmrrjp fieftcuau t<u toa '.WicAaTrxox, 

IS Maprvpet, MtfWv. Neatov 

* * , OV. SttOpinW, EtfpXTTt'Sa?, BoiHTiOX 1 
XaTUfoCi ’AinrfJtpunjs* noXi/feror, 

TloXuap^oCr XainrtitfTAoi. Thf 
^uXfia-o-OITt Aa/Arof O Aw- 

£0 poferos, Room ox. 

A Trichas is named ns Uppp^fmv in an inscription from Delphi circ, 
220 blc,, vi(L Dittenberg, SijlL p, 285, but we know nothing of the one hero 
mentioned as Stm Legos. 

0 S —-Etta ap^oPTo? Ev^ijXot' cf Ho[ott6(j 
/Aiyjros IwoSpopiOVy ('nri&uTti [Xttfo- 
(TT]pflTo? F Boottxo^ t t wt 1 A g-tfXairnM i t mi [ri* 
jfp]yiro^ rTMjm avBptiOv, wi ovojpui . » * to 
5 y£vo^~\ ottcaj€v>} t Ttfpas upyvpiov TT^TT. 

nf/9axw]Ti)p top vSpov Art^iof[eyQT, 

litjVTTios' vapap^riret [Be —ca . * . irtipa 

Nitc&&TpaTQV Ss JWt Kv NiJf 0 <r[r,paTO 9 volte v 

TO 7T0T(Tn0-O-O^^00' €1 [Be TA Ktl TTtl&f} 

10 NxtfOffTpflTOV, T 6<a ll [tfOp/rt e^TTG> KQi 

a ^Ef^atotrrjp 0G$aiGVTte. 

Et Be rx pi) Tret&apxioi —<u -....* 

€7rirt]/ieo»i' NucoaTpa [tot TpoTreoi tei ko. 

&iX$ triples £tx™. Mxipr[ypot 
15 Tipvios, M iKKiiHas, "A pltrr&P> 

E vptTtiSas. d^iXCt>r, 

P AXef*dSav, [lerpaiGT. 

Tnv bVau ^i/XeiffaoiTA ox HpjrffinTfT 

Eu^Xofj P A/m r ai'B , pcT# 

20 Bouttaoi- 

This inscription is n good instance of the way in which the cutter has 
been obliged to adapt his lines to the space at his command. The first seven 
lines are longer than those below them, which gradually contract in length 
towards the bottom. The letters missing on the right and left band aides arc 
worn away hy the action of water* 

id— rpap/Aarcooin-a? 0mpoU iv 'Kauvatrrtot 

cfriXfiiiW? too Sb iff/a p jLtfjirOT 'Ayuttov, Sputnwy 
E£fcr/Ba h inriSoro iv £\eu&e- 

piat toa 'AcncXftirt-nt toa iv xpovvois, av- 

5 Spetou bit Spopa E v0Qv\t$as t to ytVo? So/wj% 

H A— TOTi* XIII, 


A A 
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rifukf Apyvplcif MMMM. Upoa^oEora^ Kara top 
Pvpw Aapta* EvfeWSa, Bowtw^ 'SlapTvpoi, 

A afLQ^po^ WttrioxpVM %Kopwt*op w 

K aWulBaq, Adpim Aeovto- 
10 piuEo^ i Ka&6vix{ft f Ai&Pw Emwupitmti Fiwt- 
pwv, A 4#t(0¥ Bifep/So, BoiSttio£' ^/iupap£po? 
TftixajftEpjv* 'SauTTiiKTio?. Tap &wap cpu\/u r- 

ffopre oi a^oprev twp BopttiW "Ayptw- 
5as„ * AXef^/io?- 


11.—This inscription occurs on a large slab, apparently a door-post, 
about T long* lying under the mass of earth which has fallen upon the 
remains. It is evidently covered with inscriptions. I tried to completely 
excavate the stone by tunnelling, but my utmost endeavours only enabled me 
to copy the two uppermost records. They are in similar lettering to those 
given from the column. The stab Ls unbroken but it is not always easy lo 
make out the letters owing to the heavy deposit of lime which covers them* 

rpaflfMUT^UQPTD*? fittlpoi? *P{\mVO<t TOE/ 

fti)vos AtovVertoVi ^TfSoTo NtitfdSaf N[i.]jco*- 

Tlcapias T KopuStop St Svopa toi 

toi iir xpovict^t Ttp.a$ dpyvptov 

5 MMM. Btf^a£«T§pfv xariarmT€ Kara top vopa- 

v Atwra 'Ap^eXaon, ll&jpi&jf. Tav mvdv ^vXamro- 
srn oi d^oprev. MaprupoB, 4*(XXiSa^ f *Apj(tkao$j 
<PXa a poVi 0f?8ff^aflr P 
KaPKpdrni^t Ilaipioi. 


12,—On same stab as Xo + 11 and immediately below it. 

Fpap/^aTtfi/Gpro* St'Hpoi? ev Xau*rd- 
KTWt 'ApMrTOKpiiTtQZ TOO Uapp.€l/l7jSl r 
pqpfc m Affmmou, i-Trl El wp^oi/rojjj iv 
lioi/rroi \\\t}jiul>a r Tipatou M Q7r*£npT0 

5 "A frSpfh 'ApuTrdpXQV, * A vBpw Oixa ////a p <&irXXs- 
tatj (TtApa avSptlcv t m Svopa K oarpm, to yi- 
vos ®put*ca* rot ’AffjcXa ?not toi eV Kpowoiv t 
dpr/vpiw pv*av rpiwv, iw ikeu&eptat, Bf- 
0atorn}pES Kara top vopop ^Ldrvpo^ 'Apl~ 

10 oto^oi/Xgp* 'Aprto)(ps r (fruXXaiox. ^hZprvpoi, 
TeiWjp* *ApdrrTMV t SaouXt x* p *Apx(TTo$si/\o^ 

*A pxiffiQVy Nfljfapjgo?, n avaavia?, 4>uXXa<ar 
‘AXffiaSa^j BoLTTTiOc, Aim 1 o Tdv 

upap ^vkitao-ovrt \4Xe£ta£a^ Ropttio^ 

15 f Apitrrtov> ^t"yXXnio? B 
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13l—On a fragment broken from the lower comer of a quadrangular base 
of some kind* There is much missing on the right hand side of a and the 
left hand side of (3 the adjacent side* Letters poor and careless. Deposited 
in the house of Christos Tasdpoulos, Xaupaktos. 


m (a) 

a At*t«kt 

Nay Toy p&pfipv * * * .. . * * * * * . , Mdp- 

tX«V Tvpo e hfy* 

\&>v r E\a£ [. * *.. . * * Nnv- 


u KaKTiQU Tay [ipay ^juXaVtrarrt 
Ti r mv t *. . + 

Aapievt* rV 81 Nau-?r[a* toji 


These new Seeds of enfranchisement do not add anything to what is 
already known from the numerous examples found at Delphi. The essentials 
in which all agree are these. The deed is dated either by the Stmtegos of 
the Aetolian League or by the local magistrate alone, or by both together. 
There seems to have been no fixed rule, though attempts have been made to 
formulate one- Obviously it is most valuable to sis to find the name of the 
Stratcgos. The master sells his slave Tor a certain surn to the god p who by 
making no claim upon tin? service* of bis newly acquired servant thereby 
frees him. Certain conditions may be added which must he fulfilled by the 
slave; he may, for example, he required to remain with his master for n certain 
number of years or p again, the emancipation may not come into effect until 
after his master’s death. As it is n contract the seller is bound by law to 
furnish one or more guarantyrs that he will keep to his bargain, not afterwards 
els lining the services of the slave he has liberated nor refusing to set him free 
after he has fulfilled all the stipulations agreed upon. In places like 
Cbaimneia or Dodocna, where emancipation takes place under the form of a 
dedication to the god or by declaration before the people assembled* no 
sureties are required,only witnesses*as that is a formal net and not a contract 
Publicity is secured m all cases in two ways, by the presence of several 
witnesses, the number of whom seems quite arbitrary, and by writing the 
contract in stone in or about the temple* 

Two contributions to history and topography are made by the inscriptions 
from Skdla. From No. S we get the name of Trichus of Strains, and from 
No, 7 that of Ladikos of ArduOft, both hitherto unknown Aetohan Strategoi 
who each hold the office twice. When* we can only guess, A. Mommsen* 
Fhiioh^us x%W + l t has been able to compile from the Delphian inscriptions 
an almost complete list of the Aetolian Strategoi for the period 108-lfiS u.C.* 
and this has had some additions made to it from the inscriptions published by 
Haussotillier, BulL lx +p but these two names do not occur m this list and as the 
diameter does not indicate an anterior date we must regard them aa Strategoi 
of the later } f ears of the League. That the jccupgu 1 Tali* A*™X5 p did not 

A A 2 
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suffer the total extinction represented by Paoaanias vih 16, 0 <riwi&pta r* 
jeara iffvoi; ra iKatrrwv, * A^onSv #al to iv f Pwx£vai v tJ BowtoI? i/ eTiptodl 
VQV ri}e 'EW^Sec, wT«Xe\tf» o/uiW nvivTa, is proved by mi inscription 
frcmi KftlydoDp given by Cousin l.t T p. 183, which Hates from the Sul Ian period* 

Secondly wo recover the names of milter divisions of the AetoltEVUSL If 
it is right to regard the Evened as the division between the Ophieh and the 
Apodoti, the Bouttii are a section of the former, like tSie Bonne is and the 
KnlHebf 

No. 11 gives us the FhyMi and No. 12 the Peril: as to their situation 
nothing can be said. 

The remainder of the inscriptions published nre from grave gtelai 
princijjally and of little importance, 

14*—On rou^h slab of brown stone found in the ruins of the caatm of 
Boule, two hours east of Xnupakto& Letters 1 y H high, atone very much 
worn but complete. The inscription has now been put in the demarch cion 
after forming part of the pavement of a threshing-floor for years. This seems 
to bo the site identified by Leake as that of Oineon which was the starting- 
point of the disastrous expedition of Demosthenes into Apodotia in 420 li.C. 
Thucydides iii, !)4 says that the army spent the night near the temple 
of Xemcaii Zeus, The remains are fairly extensive and the foundations 
of seven! public buildings seem recognizable. The inscription given is a 
dedication to Aphrodite* 

t^EIAHN Cte/Baw 

A<J> P O A! T A i 'XtfrpoZlra. 

15*—On slab of grey sandstone lying near some graves below the ruins 
of Belblaa about two hours west of Naupaktos, The lettering is careless and 
varies in size, the two Upper lines being three inches high, the lower two- 
Bazin calls the site Makynia, 

A A. 

APASKfl &p&ittw 

N1KO A AO Y NfrfoXdoo. 

IE.—To the north of Naupaktos and north-west lay the district occupied 
by the OpbieSs or Opbionehs who appear to have extended as far eastwards as 
the Moluc gulf. The district which now bears the name of Kravnri seems to 
correspond roughly to their country. It is almost destitute of remains, but 
near tbe junction of the river cf Slylia with the FhSdaris I found tho 
following inscription at the mill of Xikdaos Mnkrijanni. The letters are 
beautifully cut on a stele of hard white veined stone, with a moulding above 
them. 


KPINO A AOT 


KptvoXdov r 


aetoJjIan mscRimoNB, 


34D 


IT.—East of Btylia and almost in the centre of Kmvari is the large 
village of Megulc-Lobotina. About lj hours to the north is the mined 
monastery of Sh Dimitries near which Is a palmckastm The following 
rudely cut inscription is found there. Incorrectly published by Bazin 
AfatuArt swr I'jfitaHe,. IS 61 , 


NjKANOP 
rAAATEI A£ 
no AE 
MAI&Y 


Ni*fh r op 

FaXaTcftiV 

lIoXc- 

fiaiav. 


One of the most important sites in this part of the country is that of 
Yclukbovo, It is perhaps the strongest position in all Aetolia, if indeed the 
site must be claimed for Aetolia at alt. The fortress, of great extent* is built 
Upon a spur of Vurdhdiisi which forms with the opposite ridge a narrow' ji&ss 
-—the hSteuo—spanned by a single arch under which flows the Moruu coming 
from the valley between Yardhdusi and Guidm Above the bridge the river 
is called lire Mega and just above the pass h receives the waters of the 
I or rent of Yehikhovo which defends the east side of the fortress. Below the 
puss along the western font of the hill flows the red stream of the Kdkkino 
river which also unites with the Memo. Leake, who gives a sketch plan 
of the site, Traids in North. Grttt %, vol. iL p. 600 . calls it HyJe* a town of the 
Ozolian Lokrians, as we learn from Stepln By 2 . He would substitute 
r T Xatot fur'Ttuoi in Time. Hi. 101 though he would admit the existence of 
a town f Tafts also among the Ozoliarts. Becker Ik Att&lia mlj::ta r p. 13 , calls 
the site Aigition where Demosthenes was defeated in the expedition before 
mentioned. 

It is possible that epigraphies! evidence may turn up to settle the 
identity of the town* ns T in addition to the inscriptions copied here I heard of 
at least three more which l was unable to see. 


IS.—On a slab about 2 r high* with moulding at top : letters well cut* 
about H" high; upper part much rubbed, but the owner of the stone, 
Dimitries Konst&ntello of the khan at the pass, who found the inscription 
about five years ago in the ruin*, said that the first word read 
The character of lines smaller titan that of lines above them; the last 
word smaller still The slab is quite perfect. 


ONlKAI 

WA 

kaaonikaz 

AAMoKPATEf AI 
TTATPOKAEOE 
M IKJ A A AS 


oiurca^ 

v& 

KaXovftfrev 

IlarpQJcXeos 
X uc £ (1 v. 
"AptartW- 
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19.“ About a mile from the khan, near the ruined church of Haghios 
Yaslteios in the middle of tSie maize fields on the banks of the Homo is 
found a large block, measuring x 2 H . The soil must be removed to lay 
bare the inscription which k beautifully cut, with letters about 2 Hr high, The 
third word is in a much smaller character. Stone perfeeL 

AIK A | o Po Al £ ii ™to7ToXtv 

NtKATAE N 

MQAYEXPioE MoXi/<r%ptof. 


20.™Buitt into the wall of a terrace of modem construction in the fields 
just above the pass, is a large block in which in largo irregular characters* 
T r high, is cut the following inscription. The stone is perfect. 


AP/vNinnAAET^ 

OEYKoAHtAlAJ 

APTEMITI 

ANEOHKAN 


r Aymnmrti n A t?T&> 
B£VKQ\l}tTUG£n ¥ 

P Apr*/*m 

uvi&t}Kav* 


&evKQ\t]&a&ai. is Doric for ef. a somewhat similar inscription 

GJJB. L934 from Chandler Inter* Antiq. ii + p. SO, No. 1.50, where we have 
Ouyaripa &£Q/tQ\ijiraffav 'Aprrifitrt* 


2l<—Gn the east of A g nut on the river Ercruftza flows into the lake of 
AngeIdeas trr> + Following the river up towards its source in the hills 
calk'd Plokopurip we reach, after jiassiug the site of the old village of Sykhi, a 
point where the path passes along the edge of precipices which form the left 
bank of the river. Here in the path lies a flirt rock, measuring h* x 
4\ The face of it has been covered with inscription but only the upper 
part, in very deeply cut letters 5 inches high, can now be deciphered* 

They read :— 

TEPMflN T ippwv 

EITEMQN EmraiW 

E OIT AN fl T E QiTdvv[v. 

AAEtjm 

EYAIXOSOE 


The lower part, inlet tens only 2 A inches high, is too much worn by the weather 
to be made out, A final n Is broken away at the end of the third word. 
XVe have here a stone of boundary between the Eiteaioi and the Euitnnes* 
undoubtedly two sections of the Eurytancs* just as we find the Gphieia 
divided into smaller tribes—the Bomiek and Kalliem with in all probability 
many more, like the Bauttioi of the Skdla inscriptions. The lower part 
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of the inscription would then have defined the boundary with more exactness 
qf have stated the penalties attaching to disregard of the limits between the 
two tribes, but it is unfortunately impossible to recover more than the 
few letters given. The stone is well known to all the neighbourhood and the 
place is called more particularly rpjfa? d 4>ovpt/o<} from a curious legend 
and custom connected with It. Bazin l.c. p. 317 has also published the 
inscription. 

On the south-western horizon, looking from Agriniou, the conical 
summit rising above the village of Angcldcastro iso conspicuous feature, 
The ruined Byzantine tower which crowns it is a witness to its long past 
military •Importance. It is in fact no other than Konope, better known 
under its later name Arsiooe, a name of ill sound in later Ae to linn history, 
for wltliin its walls Actolian first shed the blood of Aetolton in civil strife. 
It got its new name from Arsinoe, wife and sister of Ptolemy IL Before 
marrying him she had been espoused in 299 B.C. to the Thracian king 
Ly situ echos, who must have been on good terms with the Aetoiians sometime 
between 297 and 283 B.C.,ns lm gave his own name to a town in the vicinity. 
His struggle with Domctrios Poliorkctes, an enemy of Aetolia, would tend 
to bring about his friendly relations with tbo Lciiguc, hut history says 
nothing about it. 

22. —On clay slab about 18" high, stamped in letters about 1" high. 

A VS AH) A Avtrama, 

23. —On similar slab, but according to finder, Christos Krikdes, 
discovered in different place. 

a^iHos^M ’A/wmww- 

These were found in the plain on the north side of the bill which 
contains the ruins of the later Byzantine castle erected on the old Hellenic 
akropolis. There are many remains on this plain, which extends as far ns 
the river known In ancient times as the Kyathos, including fragments of 
Doric columns and slabs from what has probably been a small shrine. 

On the road which passes along the south side of the two lakes, and 
which must correspond exactly to the route of Philip in bis rapid march 
against Tkermon, are many ancient sites. According to Polybios, after 
passing Konope, the Macedonians! next reached Lyaimnchia aud Trichonion. 
These will correspond respectively to the ruins found at Fapodhatai* and 
GavalGu. 

24. —On rough stele in the village of Papndhatais in largo ruddy 
shaped letters almost illegible. 

4-AAAKPoV &ttka*pw. 
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25.—White veined stone stole decorate!) with oak leaves and rampant 
animals, now lying iti two pieces at the spring on north side of the nkropolis 
hill of Gavaldu. Letters carefully cut. There does not seem to be anything 
wanting at the beginning, though the first letter is mutilated. 


ALLIA • 0 ■ L ’ LENA 


26.—On plain slab of brown stone 2 r x 1' in good letters 11" high. 

This and the inscription No, So published also by Cousin Hull, dc Corr, 
mU„ 1856 , p. 189 . 

TPHIAt Tpwtft? 

ANEGHKE ui/e&qice. 


27.—On stele above a fireplace: coarse grey atone 2J' high. Letters 
rude and coarse ll" high. 

AAEZIA1 ’AXcftay. 


2S.—In vineyards east of the hill, 18" high, of that bard, white, veined 
stone which seems to have been imported. Lottery fair, about H" high: 
second word very faint. 

«<J)EAIflNO* ’C^eAiWoc 

AN 01 n P A £ ’Ai'fhVirixc, 

On the plateau rising above the eastern end of hike Trichoma, the 
largest and most easterly of the two lakes which occupy the plain hi the 
centre of Ac to ha, are found the ruins now known as 'pulajobdzan) 1 close 
to the village of Kephsldvrysis. Bazin />. calls those ruins the Hcdlopion 
mentioned in the second expedition of Philip into this region; PoL si. 7. 
Lolling, publishing a few fragmentary inscriptions from thorn, ,1 filth. d<s drill, 
jilt/*, Tiv&i* IV. p. ~i.l, calls it Therm qd, the meeting-place of the confederacy, 
and this seems correct. Many antiquities are found by the peasants in the 
maize fields which cover the site, including fragments of statuary in marble 
and bronze. Me remember that two thousand statues were found in the 
town by Philip in his first expedition, in 218 u,c. Pol. v. 9. 

29.—The following inscription is found on a large limestone block with 
a simple moulding. Letters shallow, but good, about 1' high: much worn 
It is just possible that KAIKT AflN ION in 1.4 is a mistake in transcription 
or one made by the stone-cutter for KAAYAflNloN. But I think tips 
copy b correct. Slight fracture at lower left-hand comer. 
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AFOAIEYGIMCPOYNTGINKAIOIAOKPOI 
OlMEOnOYNDaNTONSTPATArON 
T0N AIT0A0N AYKflPON TOAEM AP 
XOTKAlK Y A 0N ION A PET AXENEKEN 
5 MEYNOlA*TA*E!IAYYGY£TOl« 

OIEANE0HKAN 

It TTtiXi? T«l» OTOft'TlW WOi Ol Ao/f/>o! 
o! jlnr[y] ’Qttovi'tlmv* top vTparayav 
r5ii> A AvKonrop I\oX(pup 
Ka'i Ku<5w«ov, apera-t ep&tev 
5 wjui fi'j'ouif raf et? niroL'-f rutv 

tfejols upeihjKap. 

JCorth of Kcphalovrysis in tho village of Mot lata ia a Byzantine church 
largely composed of blocks from a neighbouring Hellenic temple. Several 
inscriptions arc found ill the walls, mostly Byzantine. Some of them are 
given by Bazin l.c. who culls it, d eglise dc-a Sainta-Archanges.’ G. Cousin, 
who publishes inscriptions from there, Bull. 1SS6. p. 138, quotes Weil, in t he 
Z> lt-xhr\ft fikr Nmniswatih 1 vii. p„ 125, who calls it Sophia. The real truth 
ia that there are two churches in one : the larger one is dedicated to Ihtghios 
Nikolaos, the smaller, on the south side, to H, Tsxi&rches, i.c_ Alichael. The 
more ancient building close by, now in mins, is the Sophia of WciL 

SO,—On a large stone walled into the south aide of the church is 
tho following inscription; it occurs twice, at the right anil loft hand near the 
top of the stone, while below has been added a much later inscription which 
is illegible, letters goud, Traces- — not reproducible—of n and tiled q in 
left Laud line. 

APTEMlToSArEMo. APTEMITOXA 

'ApTeptTO<t 'A^f^to[no<f. 

Bazin le. takes this to moan ‘Arte nil tos, sou of Agemon* but there 
is no doubt that wo must regard it as a boundary stone of some kind perha^is 
set up on land belonging to the temple. We kam from Hesydi. that 
‘liyepov*} was a title of Aphrodite, as well as of Attends. Anton. Liber, 4 
mentions the cult of Artemis at Ambrakia. 

31.—On the north side of lake Tricbonis, high up in the bosom of 
Mount Vidna, is Soponfkos near important mius of castro and temple. In 
the apse of the small church of the Holy Apostles, forming the Holy Table, 
is a large block 3’x t‘ on which is cut the following inscription in deep clear 
letters IT high: the eleventh word only 1". Quite perfect j find-place 
unknown, but the village itself contains remains of good buildings and it may 
eoine from near them. 
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KAAAIXTIATOS ATEEXPlflNeS 
ETilN Kt XAIPE 
STPATn KAAAtSTI ATOY 
ETnN RE XAIPE 
AIKEOTTOAJZ 
AYKIAA ETX1N KZ 
XAIPE 


KaXXfffTmri? A Urrxpleavott 
ir&v . x a *P e ' 

iT^MTW K«\XWTMlToi>, 

FTW V V€ * 

At*eowoX(? 

AuKtBa, ir&v k£ ■ 

Xatpe. 


32.—.Where Mount Yifoa cornea quite down to the lake and almost 
closes the road along its northern shore is placed the town of Paravdk with 
interesting and well preserved remains. The ancient name of the town is 
not known. Bazin conjectures it to have been Boukalion, a town found in 
an inscription from Krionero, where are the remains of the temple of the 
Syrian Aphrodite of Pliislyon. The following late inscription comes from 
Paravdla. It is on a thin slab of white marble, in three pieces but otherwise 
perfect. 


EYTTOPOC 

eniNiKOYAn 

eA€vee poc 

eTWNN€ 

XAIPE 


E uirapos 

r E?rii#ijfQV aTT- 
eXftJ thpos, 

4TW V* - 


In north Aetolin, the district occupied by the wild Eury tones, inscriptions 
are rare and ruins also are not found in any quantity ; most of them are in 
tho north-west corner which seems to have been Apentnlia. 


33 .—North of Hagbios V Iasi os lies the poor village of Miighios Vasiloios 
on tho south bank of tho river of Agalmnis, a little above where it receives 
the waters of the Agraphiutikd potam 6 from the north. In the threshing- 
door of the ^LepfiTravtatv is found the following inscription brought from the 
neighbouring ruins many years ago. It is on a slab of native grey stone 
lb" high, in irregular letters, In spite of the criticisms of Bazin thirty years 
ago —M&moin, p. 209—the villagers still cherish the idea that the inscription 
refers to the bidden treasures of the two neighbouring kingdoms, of 
Apemntia across the river and the city which stood near their own village. 


flMA 
0 E°AOTO£ 
Pi Ann As 
KPITcAA 
ot 

APAYMA 


a 

BfoSorot 

Kpi-ToX^or 

"ApStr/uu 
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Two of these names only are Greek, the others barbarian ; one seems to 
bo wanting at the top of the stone. They may bo throe Apernntian 
magistrates, two of them at least with Greek names, but all three Staving 
fathers who bear names of a barbaric origin. In the Inst lino the first A 
seems to have been cut by mistake for A. Stone broken only at top. 

3 't.—Far away m the north-west at the foot of the conspicuous cone 
called Djoukft [ = hill] lies the village of Lopinnl In a tomb opened in the 
field of V. G. Pharmakes there was found ihe following on a slab of brown 
sandstone 18" square in rude, deeply Cut letters V high. Broken at top right- 
hand comer. 

ANTIKPATEI *Ain™fp»Tfi<[a 

ANTJAIK^Y ’AmBixitv. 


Still further north, almost as far as the river Platan ids, once the 
boundary between Greece and Turkey, is the village called Zeliauitsa which 
contains a great cemetery. Of all the reported finds of inscriptions the 
following throe are all thnt have escaped destruction, 

35 ,—On a slab of coarse grey sandstone much worn in fairly careful 
lettering. In possession of Kuo-tjx? Zoxan jf. 


EYTY8 

AWIXOY 

KAEoTAC 

TEA^MMoV 


Eot v[vofta$ 
A Irisov. 

KXeara? 

T tXififiov. 


The first word is probably Euri/ve^o?: there appear the fragments of an 
o and au M un the stone. 


36 , —Fragment of stele 15" wide in possession of the Chrysaphogeorgaioi. 
letters 1' high rather rude. Found five years ago. 

TEAENlKoS TAswcos 

AroPAlOY 'Ayopaiov. 

37 . —Stele IS’ wido of a grey sandstone beautifully prepared for 
inscription. Letters very clearly cut. Found recently on the north side 
of the ruins by the Chrysaphogeorgaioi along with very fine gold earring* 
and oilier ornaments. 

EYPYNOMH EdptnoyiJj 

TlMArcPor Ttfiaryipov. 


VV. J. Woodkouse. 
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THE THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 

■ 

Tin*: following is the prinrijwil part of a letter published in the Aih&uu-nm 
of August 5th last, explaining my change of view with regard to the weenie 
arrangements of the theatre at Megalopolis s— 

1 In order to [explain my change of view] I most recall as briefly as 
possible the main point at issue between Hr. Gardner 1 and Prof, DorpfeUk 

1 Before the theatre at Megalopolis stood a large building—the 
11 Tiiersilioii pp —whose portico served as the background or from mmt* in 
front of which the actors in the theatre played* The original loved 
immediately in front of this portico—i*. the level at which the actors 
originally stood—was 3 ft r 3 in, above the original level of the orchestra of 
the present theatre; but the level immediately before the portico was 
afterwards lowered* to precisely this extent* by the addition of three steps 
to its stylobate. So far all parties are agreed. Then arises the question on 
which the whole controversy turns—To what period, relatively to the 
« Thersilion” is the theatre to be assigned 7 Is it contemporary with the 
portico iti its original form ? or ia it contemporary with the lower steps of 
the portico ! Mr, Gardner holds the Former view, nud thcncc draws the 
inevitable conclusion that there was either a terrace or a platform* some 
3 ft. 3 in. in height* before the portico—in other words, there was a da$6. 
Pro! DorpfeU adopts the other alternative* nod explains the difference of 
level by the hypothesis, not of a terrace or platform before the portico/but 
of nn earlier theatre, contemporary with the “ Thersilion pp in its original 
form, nud lying at a higher level than the theatre now' in existence. 

£ I think my one who reads pp, BO $qq. of our publication, where the 
two theories are set out at length, will feel that Prof. Dorpfehfs view 
accounts better both for the levels and for the addition of the lower steps to 
the portico than the one which Mr. Gardner and I have so long agreed in 
adopting. At the same time there arc very strong arguments in favour of 
Mr Gardner's theory, one of which I have until recently regarded as 
conclusive. 

*1. The first argument is mainly epigraphtcal The seats of hooour. 
which arc probably somewhat hkr in date than the rest of the theatre, bear 


1 [Mr. Eliwst Gardner, Director of Iho British frdiocl ut 
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an inscription which it is difficult to place, on cpigtnphic&I grounds, much 
Inter than the middle of the fourth century ati, while the foundation of 
Megfetapolis diil not take place till $70 ii,c* Prof DiJrpfold e theory crowds 
into this narrow interval two theatres, and (corresponding to them) two sets 
of steps before the portico, the later steps being, moreover, distinguished 
from the earlier by marked differences of technique (i—i clamps for |—| 
clamps, lead-runnings.,, and inferior fitting of joints]. 

'2. The other argument, in its original form, was wholly independent 
of epigraphy, being based entirely cm a comparison of the technique of the 
l heat re seals with that of the upper steps of the portico on the one hand 
am! the lower stops on the other. Since the seats arc (as usualJ hut Icosely 
adjusted to each other, and devoid of damps, the only point of comparison 
possible was the treatment of the surface of the stone. Now the front 
surface (naturally better preserved than the top surface) of the lower step 
was found on examination to present a totally different appearance from that 
of the upper, am] the front surface of the theatre was found to resemble 
exactly that of the upp<:r steps, It seemed, then, that we were bound, in 
the assignment of relative dates, to class the seats and upper steps together 
as against the lower steps* not (as Prot Dorpfcld^ theory required} the seats 
and lower steps together as against the upper. 

f Each of these arguments, taken by itsel£ appeared to Mr. Gardner to be 
conclusive; while I so far differed from him as to place the epigraph leal 
argument in a very subordinate position, since, without being a specialist in 
epigraphy, I was aware that, it is impossible (judging only from the forms of 
the letters) to date a provincial inscription within very narrow limits. My 
faith in our own theory depended, therefore, on the second argument—the 
technical one ; ami it is because a more recent visit to Megalopolis, and a 
more searching examination, convinced me that this second argument was 
Jess good than I had formerly supposed, that I was obliged to withdraw my 
signature from our account of the theatre, 3 and to range myself on Prof. 
Durpfeld's side. What we had formerly regarded as a difference of technique 
now appeared to me to bo only a difference in the degree to which the stone 
hod been worn or weasheiod. In foci, I found at least one ease of Immitiou 
between the two kinds of surface-inarking —a transition obviously due to 
weathering, 

1 Mr. Gardner maintains that if this be so, the argument is, if anything 
stronger than before. The lower steps are so little worn that their front 
surface shows everywhere the kind of net-work lines made by the tooth- 
ehisch while on that of the upper steps these lines are nowhere visible. 
This, he contends, implies a difference of date too great to admit of the seats 
of honour, with their apparently fourth century inscriptions, being contem¬ 
porary with, or later than, the lower steps. The argument, even in this 


^ [That my nam-i appear^ nOur *1!, £m tan to tf» fatl that tha edit™ dtl hot cannier 
tbairtMkM al Mmtiy lo admil ^ impartial *u ilEeritkn m joint work which wm actually 
poking through the press. I 
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form, is (I admit) a strong one ; but* since its value depends entirely on the 
date of the inscription, which t have always refused to take as a final 
criterion. I am quite consistent in refusing to pin my faith to it* 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that my 1 Plea for Vitruvius* 
(Exmvatwm at Mtfjukq>olis t p. being wholly independent of our theories 
about the Metropolitan theatre, requires no mewii fixation in consequence of 
my altered views, I still consider that insufficient weight has been given to 
the direct evidence of Vitruvius, writing about the Greek Theatre of his 
own day p and that misinterpretation of that writers statements has ted to 
an nnfarir prejudice against his truslworthiness. Whatever conclusions we 
may arrive at with regard to individual theatres, Vitruvius must be fairly 
reckoned with before we can regard the general question of a Greek stage 
as finally settled* 

William Lonim 
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INSCRIBED BRONZES FROM ATHENS 
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BRONZE PLATES FROM ELEUTHERAE. 
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FRAGMENT OF A WINGED VICTORS 
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VASE FRAGMENTS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 























vase: fragments from the acropolis OF ATHENS. 
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**A book that is akul is but a block ” 



Please help us to keep the hoi k 
ck'Su and moving. 


s.i, ua.H. etilwIp 







